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The Independent, 


IN THE GLEN AT VALOMBROSA. 


BY WILLIAM W. STORY. 





Hex: in this cool, secluded glen 
Alone with Nature let me lie, 
Where no rude voice or peering eyes of men 
Disturbs the silence of its privacy, 
Where through the swaying firs the restless 
breeze 
Sighs softly and the murmuring torrent flows, 
Singing the same low song as on it goes, 
That it hath sung for countless centuries ; 
Now welling through the mossy rocks, now 
spilled 
In little sparkling falls, now lingering stilled 
In brown, deep pools to hold the mirrored skies, 
As brown, as clear as some fair maiden’s eycs 
And filled like them with silent mysteries. 


One side the shelving slopes, through which its 
song 
The torrent sings, the firs’ tall columns throng 
Spreading their dark green tops against the blue ; 
And on the brown, fine carpet at their feet 
Long strips and flecks of sun strike glimmering 
through 
Where gleaming specks of insects through them 
fleet. 
Along the other slope green beeches spread 
Their spotted canopy of light and shade, 
And on the brown, transparent stream below 
Their quivering, tessellated pavement throw. 


Here ferns and bracken spread their plumy spray ; 

Here the wild rose gropes out against the gray 

Moss-eushioned rocks, and o'er the torrent 
swings ; 

Here o’er the bank the somber ivy strings, 

And the scorned thistle bears its royal crown ; 

And wild clematis stretches, wavering down ; 

And, ’mid a mass of tangled weeds that know 

Scarcely a name, and all neglected, grow, 

A tribe of gracious flowers peeps smiling up— 

The humble dandelion, buttercup, 

And spindled gorse here show their gleaming 
gold— 

The bright-eyed daisy innocently bold, 

Stirs the lush green ; the purple malvas lift 

Their faces fair, From tufted blackberries drift 

A snow of blossoms, scenting with their breath 

The Summer air ; and, sacred to St. John, 

The magic flower that maidens cull at dawn ; 

And blue forget-me-nots, scarce seen beneath 

The feathery grass ; and the white hemlock’s face ; 

And all the wild, untrained, and happy race - 

Of Nature’s children, through whose blooms the 
bees, 

Busy for honey, hovering, hum and tease. 

Softened, by distance, from the woods remote, 

Rings, now and then, the blackbird’s liquid note ; 

Or the jay scolds, or far up in the sky 

Trills out the lark’s long, quivering melody ; 

Or, its melodious passion pouring out, 

In the green shadow hid, the nightingale 

Stills all the world to listen to its tale, 

The same sweet tale that centuries past it sung 

To Grecian ears, when Poesy was young ; 

Or the glad gold-finch tunes his tremulous 
throat, 

Or with a sudden chirp some linnet gray 

Darts up the gorge, to drink at these cool springs, 

And at a glimpse of me flits swift away. 


A faint, fine hum of myriad quivering wings 

Fills all the air ; the idle butterfly 

Drifts down the glen; and through the grasses 
low 

Creep swarms of busy creatures to and fro, 

And have their loves, and joys, and strife and 
hate, 

Intent upon a life to us unknown. 

On the o’erhanging bowlders glance and gleam 

Quick, quivering lights reflected from the stream, 

Where swift the water-spiders darting skate, 

Their shadows on its dappled sand-floor thrown. 

Across the bowlders bare and pine-slopes brown 

The dials of the day that passes by 

The fir’s long-shadow index silently, 

So silently, is ever stealing on, 








We scarcely heed the unpausing race of time 
So swift and noiseless ; and some subtle spell 
Seems to have lulled to sleep this silent dell, 
As if it lay in some enchanted clime, 
Haunted by dreams that never poet’s rhyme 
Nor music’s voice to waking ears can tell. 


All is so peaceful here that weary thought 

Half falls asleep, nor seeks to find the key 

Of all the silent, unsolved mystery 

Through which we move, by which our life is 
wrought. 

Here magnetized py Nature, if the eye 

Upglancing should discern in the soft shade 

Some Dryad’s form, or, where the waters braid 

Their silvery windings, haply should descry 

Some naked Naiad leaning on the rocks, 

Her feet dropped in its basin, while her locks 

She lifts from off her shoulders unafraid, 

And gazes round, or looks into the cool 

Glassed mirror cf the softly-gleaming pool, 

To see her polished limbs and bosom bare 

And sweet-dim eyes and smile reflected there, 

*Twould scarce seem strange, but only as it were 


| A natural presence, natural as yon rose 


That spreads its beauty careless to the air 

And knows not whence it came nor why it 
grows, 

And just as simply, innocently there ; 

The sweet presiding spirit of some tree, 

The soul indwelling in the murmuring brook, 

Whose voice we hear, whose form we cannot see, 

On whom, at last, ‘tis given us to look ; 

As if Dear Nature for a moment's space 

Lifted her veil and met us face to face, 


Such Grecian thought is false to our rude sense, 

That naught believes, or feels, or hears, or sees 

Of what the world in happier days of Greece 

Felt with a feeling gentle and intense. 

We are divorced from Nature, our dull ears 

Catch not the music of the finer spheres, 

See not the spirits that in Nature dwell 

In leafy groves through which they glancing 
look, 

In the dim music of the singing brook, 

And lurk half hidden and half audible. 

To us the world is dead. The soul of things, 

The life that haunts us with imaginings, 

That lives, breathes, throbs in all we hear and 
see, 

The charm, the secret hidden everywhere 

Evades all reason, spurns philosophy, 

And scorns by boasting science tu be tracked, 

Hunt as we will all matter to the end, 

Life flits before it ; last, as first, we find 

Naught but dead structure and the dust of fact, 

The infinite gap we cannot apprehend, 

The somewhat that is life—the informing mind. 


Even here in this still glen I cannot flee 

The secret that torments us everywhere. 

In cloud, sky, rock, tree, man, its mystery 

Pursues us ever to the same despair. 

What says this brook, that ever murmuring 
flows ? 

What whisper these tall trees that talk alway ? 

What secret hides the perfume of this rose ? 

What is it that dear Nature strives to say ? 

Our sense is dull, we cannot understand 

The voice we hear—but, oh! so far away 

As from a world beyond our night and day, 

A dream-voice from some dim, imagined land. 

Here dreaming on in idle, tranquil mood, 

Lulled by the tune that Nature softly plays, 

Our wandering thoughts, by some strange spell 
subdued, 

Are calmed and stilled, and all seems sweet and 
good, 

And she our mother seems, that on her breast, 

With murmuring voice, and gentle, whispering 
ways, 

Hushes her child within her arms to rest ; 

And, though the child scarce knoweth what she 


says, 
He feels her presence gently o’er him brood. 


And yet, O Nature, thou no mother art, 

Bat for a moment, like to this, at best 

A stern step-mother thon, that to thy heart 
Claspest thy child by somé caprice possessed, 
Then, careless of his fate, abandonest, 
Flinging him off from thee to wail and cry, 
All beedless if he liye or if he die, 





Is it for us thou, reckless, squanderest 

Thy beauty with such wide and lavish waste ? 

For us? Ah! no; were we all swept away, 

What would’st thou care? No change upon thy 
face 

Would answer to our sorrow or diagrace, 

Alike to those who love, laugh, weep, or pray, 

Glares not the sun impertinent upon 

Our darkest griefs? Do not the glad flowers 
blow, 

The unpausing hours, days, seasons come and go, 

Despite our joys and loves? To all our woe 

Have we a sympathetic answer ever won ? 

Are thy stones softer on the path we tread 

Because our thoughts are journeying with the 
dead ? 

Is not this world, with all its beauty, rife 

With endless war, death preying upon life, 

Perpetual horror, pain, crime, discord, strife, 

Night chasing day, storms driving sunshine out ? 

And yet through all impassive, stern, and cold, 

With folded hands, which hide whate’er they 
hold, 

Like Nemesis, thou standest, speaking not, 

Before the gates of Fate ; and, if they ope, 

To show one glimpse beyond, one gleam of hope, 

Tis but an jpstant ; then the door is shut ; 

And, poor, blind creatures, here astray we grope 

Stretching our hands out where we cannot see 

Through the dark paths of this world’s mystery. 


And yet, why spoil the day with thoughts like 
these ? 

Better to lie beneath these whispering trees 

And take the joy the moment gives, and feel 

The glad, pure day—the gently lifting breeze 

That steals their odors from the unconscious 
flowers, 

Nor seek what Nature never will reveal 

The hidden secret of our destinies, 

Let it all go—whate’er it is it is, 

And, come what will, this day, at least, is ours. 


My hour is gone, dear glen, and now farewell. 

Here you the self-same song, bright brook, will 
sing ; 

Here you dark firs the self-same tale will tell, 

Mysterious, to the low wind whispering, 

How many a summer day to other ears, 

When I am gone, beyond all doubts, hopes, fears, 

Beyond all sights and seunds of this fair world, 

Into the dim beyond ; in time to come 

Here many a dreamer sit for many an hour 

Lulled by your murmur, and the insects hum, 

And many a poet praise you. Clasped and curled 

Beside these rocks, and plucking some chance 
flower, 

Will many a pair of lovers linger, dumb 

With loves too mach for utterance, all too weak 

The charm they feel, the joy they own to speak. 

Here wandering from the noisy city’s maze, 

How many an idle, casual visitor 

Thy beauty with a careless tone will praise, 

And turn away without one true heart-stir. 

Here the dul] woodman, thinking but of gain, 

Heedless of any Dryad’s shriek of pain, 

Will fell with ringing ax this living wood ; 

And here some gentle child, o’er whom the dream 

And lingering lights of former being brood, 

Perchance may meet some Naiad at this stream, 

By whom her language shall be understood, 

And here together they will talk and play, 

And many secret she will strive to tell 

That here she learns, and all the world will say, 

Laughing : ‘‘ Dear child, this is not credible,” 

Ah! Heaven; we know so much who nothing 
know! 

Only to children and in poets’ ears, 

At whom the wise world wondering smiles and 
sneers, 

Secrets of God are whispered here below. 

Only to them, and those whose gentle heart 

Is opened wide to list for Beauty's call, 

Will Nature learn to whisper the least part 

Of that great mystery which circles all. 

The wise, dull world, with solid facts content, 

Laughs at all dreamers, deeming nothing good 

fave what is touched, seen, handled, under- 
stood. 

Well, let it langh! To me the firmament 

Is more than gleaming lights; more than mere 
wood 








These leafy groves; and more these murmuring 
streams 

Than running waters. This wide, vaporoua sky, 

Painted by morning, fired by sunset gleams, 

These winds that breathe around this swinging 
world, 

This restless ocean, moaning constantly, 

These storms across the shuddering forests 
whirled, 

The season's still processions, day and night, 

That each the other silently pursues, 

Sure and unchanging in their even flight, 

And all these changing shows and forms and 
hues 

Not for mere use were given, nor mere delight. 

Beauty is theirs and power, and, more, a fine 

Dim mystery shrouds them, man can ne'er divine, 

Harvests that sweeten life and thought they bear 

Imponderable, exquisite, and rare, 

That take the spirit with a sweet surprise. 

Dreams haunt them, intimations, prophecies, 

Glad lessons, adumbrations, spirit gleams, 

That, when the loving heart evokes them, rise, 

Others may reap their solid facts ; for me, 

I am content to gather inwardly 

Their silent harvest of poetic dreams, 


Rome, ITavy. 
oe 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON, 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Surove Tvespay, its air full of sleet and 
blighting cold, as if all conscious of the 
forty days of lonely fast and penance to 
come after, was, nevertheless, a culminating 
day of social festivities. Two resplendent 
weddings marked its hours and its night 
at the White House gave the only diplo- 
matic reception of the season. 

The first wedding of the day was held’at 
noon; the first large gathering assembled in 
the new house of the ex-Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaine. It celebrated the nup- 
tials of Alice Stanwood Blaine, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Blaine, and of 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John Joseph Coppin- 
ger, major tenth infantry, aide on General 
Pope's staff (I believe I have it all in), in 
the presence of an assembly of four hun- 
dred persons, comprising a large portion of 
the fashion and official representatives of 
the Capital. The bride is both slight and 
young, bearing in her face the strong, 
remarkable physiognomy which marks 
the countenance of both her father and 
mother. The bridegroom, many years her 
senior, is a man atill in the prime of life, 
with early gray hair, a fine face, and a sol- 
dierly bearing. 

It is a pleasant bit of heredity to such 
as are interested in the study (and most 
people are when the heredity is of the 
agreeable sort) to read this morning, in the 
social column of a Washington journal, that 
Colonel Coppinger comes from a stock of 
Gallic nobles, who flourished in the north 
of Ireland long before the Normans thought 
of intruding their graceful civilizations 
upon the sons of the soil. Moreover, that 
he is related by his father to the O’Kavanaghs 
of Linsters, and by his mother to the How- 
ards and Arundeis of England, and that 
his people at home have lived on their lands 
for nine hundred years, all of which, doubt- 
less, is very supporting to the dignity of the 
officers at Fort Leavenworth, and not a 
suppressed fact, or it would not be found 
in the journals of the morning after the 
wedding. As a study of heredity it is 
interesting, for Alice Blaine’s progenitors 
came from North Ireland also and al- 
together likely were ‘‘ Nobles,” as well as 
her lord’s, amid the peat-huts of the Emer- 
ald Isle one thousand years ago. 





We scarcely realize how much we mean 
when we say ‘‘It isin the blood.” Strong 
race currents and temperamental] tendencies 
are in the blood to a degree beyond our kena 
or meagare.. It seems but the nataral 
sequence of the blood4im her yeips, despite 
her Puritan mother, that Alice Blaine not 
only should margy the Gael, but also thatshe 
should become a Roman Catholic to marry 
him, James G. Blaine was born and nur- 
tured a Rowan Catholic and very likely 
may die one; and his brother, Robert G. 
Blaine, a worthy citizen of Capitol Hill, 
though long holding Government positions, 
has never swerved from the faith of his 
sires or his mother. 

A church altar was improvized in the 
central parlor of the new Blaine abode yes- 
terday, and there the marriage ceremony of 
the Roman Catholic Church was celebrated 
by the Rev. Father Chappelle, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, of this city. Beside his 
satisfactory family anchor Colonel Coppin- 
ger has an escutcheon of his own, as he 
was an Officer of the Papal Zouaves before 
he came to this country; but we are not 
done with heredity yet. We are kindly 
told in print that the bridegroom's ‘* best 
man,” Lieut. Emmet, ‘is a kinsman of the 
martyr Emmet!” 

The records of the other fashionable wed- 
ding that occurred, a few hours later, at the 
Church of the Epiphany, do not bear a 
burden of ancestry, heavy with the vicissi- 
tudes of nine hundred years—not in print. 
It celebrated the marriage of Mary Walker 
Lrewster, the step-daughter of the present 
Attorney-General, and of Robert J. W. 
Koons, of Philadelphia. The chancel rail- 
ing was wreathed in flowers, and the bridal 
party reached the altar by passing through 
two gates of carnations, swung on posts of 
roses and smilax. Many guests who at- 
tended the noon wedding were also here; 
including the President and _ his little 
daughter, both of whom had just escaped 
impending death by the pole of another 
carriage piercing through the back of their 
own, as they approached the church. 

All the Cabinet ministers and their fami- 
lies, with officers of army and navy, in full 
uniform; and diplomats, in blazing court 
attire; with prominent, citizens from at 
home and with many beautiful 
women, in magnificent e¢ostumes, flashing 
with jewels 


abroad; 


all together made one of those 
resplendent pictures which seem at times 
to consummate, in outward aspect, the 
pomp and glory of the world. 

Looking on, a meditative gazer might be 
pardoned for saying: ‘*The wheel goes 
wound and wound.” 

One, any day passing along the country 
road, will see on the western hights of the 
city a roomy, veranda-girdled mansion, 
standing amid flowers, vines, and 
Capital and the wide 
Potomac. This once was the home of 
Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of his beautiful daughter, the 
mother of the bride now «a the altar. In 
time misfortune came to her, and the ne- 
cessity of earning her livelihood came 
to her, as to so many daughters of public 
men who have done work in the govern- 
mental departments at Washington. It is 
not many years ago since the wife of the 
Attorney-General, the aristocrat par ezcel- 


trees, 
overlooking the 


lence of the present Cabinet, was a widow 
and a Treasury clerk, supporting her little 
daughter by ber monthly stipend. Were 
she a Treasury clerk to-day, she would not 
be standing here blazing in diamonds, nor 
would her daughter scarcely be standing 
where she stands this moment, girdled with 
beauty and wealth and fashion, and the 
highest official potentates in the land; yet 
neither one would be less worthy nor less 
beautiful in narrow office or lodging than she 
is this moment. Only one’s environment— 
did you ever think of it in its mutations? 
how it may rob or how it may crown the 
same human being! 

Strange at such a juxtaposition that the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s ipse dizit should rise to 
my mind, though, perhaps, it is not strange 
that a man with so fast and distinct power 
of statement as his should arise up at any 
moment with his daton in one’s memory. 
Well, here he is, as I saw him that evening 





four weeks ago, warning us against an offi- 
cial hierarchy. Oh! had Joseph Cook seen as | 
many potentates, as many political satraps 

a3 his friend has seen vanish from political | 


power, like a meteor into the night of outer 

darkness, of hopeless obscurity, while the 
gun of power and of patronage shone on un- 
dimmed—why, he would never fret another 
minute about an “‘ official hierarchy.” He 
would see that the people are one vast-fal- 
con, whose eyes never flinch in the keenest | 
light; that the highest man on thé highest | 


| perch may be plucked down and set very 
| low at any unexpected moment by this same 


falcon people, while the man last looked for | 
will soar at once to the highest, undreamed- 
of place. We have a single illustration in 
Mr. Windom, whose place here seemed 
secure almost to certainty. All at once he 
seemed too prosperous, and the people would 
have none of him. For the time, at least, 
he must give way to another. 

The political wheel, the social wheel goes 
round and round, and the ‘official hier- 
archy” goes round with it; and Joseph 
Cook need not worry about it a bit, while 
the people roll it around with the celerity 
that they do it at present. And, while the 
American mind and the American self- 
consciousness remains as quick as it is at 


this moment with the sentiment ‘‘/ am as 
good as you are!” very sudden jerks from 
high perches downward will continue for- 
ever and forever. The wheel will go round 


and round. 

Perhaps it is well it should be so. Good 
Abraham Lincoln, in the sadness of his | 
great lonely heart, would say over and over: | 

“Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
Yet how long could the most democratic of 
Americans hold unquestionable power and 


not feel in his nerves and in his marrow: 
‘*l was born to the purple.” And then 
they are ‘* the herd.” 

You see I had quite forgotten the third 
last great entertainment of the even- 
ing, the one that really closed the gay 
social season before Lent, the reception 
to the Army and Navy and Diplomatic 
Corps given by the President at the White 
House. Iwas not there; therefore I shall 
not draw even on my memory, as days past, 
to tell you of the great rooms filled with 
palms and blossoming trees, or of the man- 
tels piled with cut flowers, or of the gay and 
splendid throng filing down the wide cor- 
ridors into the Blue Room. Last evening 
the privacy of the rooms of the household 
was uninvaded. 





No guests ascended or 
descended the broad staircase. Below, the 
state dining-room was improvised into a 
cloak room for the ladies, and the family 
dining-room was turned into a dressing- 
room for the gentlemen. 


Reading the rec- 
ord recalls to me the last diplomatic recep- | 
tion given there by President Hayes, just 
before his close of office. No reception 
ever given at the White House can ever 
surpass the beauty of that one. Nothing 
could surpass the delicate sumptuousness 
of the supper, the lavish profusion of the 
flowers, the magnificent attire of the ladies, 
and it left a picture of memory that can 
never fade out of sight, the last glimpse it 
gave. The guests had gone, the music 
had departed. In the silence that came 
after the great throng, its mistress said: 
‘*] am as through with this house as if I 
had never seen it. Ail that has happened 
in it to me seems like a dream, like a tale 
that is told. It has given me happy hours; 
but I shall be just as happy to take up my 
old life, as if I had never seen it.” And one 
who has recently come from that old home 
says that the happy, beneficent life goes 
on in Fremont, just as if it had never 
touched and mingled with the great world 
at Washington. That is being in the world 
and yet not of it. Is it not? 

The crowded current of events in Janu- 
ary pushed the Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion out of its regular course of mention; | 
but, even at a late day, it must not pass | 
onto anothcr year without a word. En- | 
tirely detacheu f-om the main object of 
their coming, 1 wish to lay a little leaf of | 
bay on the character and name of these wo- | 





men whom I honor. I will not attempt to | 
mention the name of each one. It is enough 

that, as a body, they gained and held the | 
esteem of all who came in contact with 
them. Itisonly the other day since the 


headings in the newspapers which alluded 
to them were full of ridicule and insult. 
This year no line of the sort, to my knowl- 
| edge, appeared in the columns of any jour- | 
nalin Washington. The gain is, that all 
Queer-looking 


are truly more civilized. 





NDEPENDENT. 


| hensive view that must 


| sary. 


| to be the 





women have vanished from the rostrum; 


| 


and men, however they may personally dif- | 


fer in opinion, remembering their mothers 


and their wives, feel no impulse to ridjcule | 


and insult the grave, honorable, and 
thoughtful women before them, © It is not a 
dozen years ago since it appeared quite 
out of caste for a woman of fashion or one 
in official life to 
“show” of the ‘strong-minded” sister- 
hood. We have gained a new decade, and, 
though lunches and ‘‘teas” were many 
and dinner parties and receptions pressing, 


still many women in gay life found their 


places more than thrice in Lincoln Hall. 


w her face amid the | 


| 


‘February 15, 1883. 








other form of legislative business and all 
items of mere surface legislative interest. 
Nothing like it has been seen since the 
days of the Morrill Tariff BIN; and many 
years have passed since both the House and 
the Senate have been considering each a 
tariff bill at the same time. Wise men con- 
sider this a mistake, fearing that it will en- 
able a few men in both houses to defeat the 


bills by filibustering. The law says that the 


Their coming was but one thing; but it was | 


one potent thing—a part in the great en- 
lightenment of knowledge, in the compre- 
measure at the 
last the entire circle, still widening, that 
holds woman’s place in the human race. I 
have never felt the slightest sympathy with 
woman berating men in their public func- 
tions. Who has said that, if men make the 
laws, women make the men? When a race 
of women arise so sweet, so wise, so strong 
that the race of men they bear and rear 
must wear forever on their plastic brains 
and souls the woman’s mental and spiritual 
seal, women will command, through their 
natures and by their own wisdom, the things 
they want, and they will want more and 
greater than they do to-day, and speeches 
and conventions will no longer be neces- 
Women should cease to berate men; 
but produce a race of men who will be 
ashamed to play the tyrant over the com- 


rade at their side. 


It was a man, an Englishman, Coventry 
Patmore who wrote: 


*O queen! awake to thy renown. 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative ! 
I, who in manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate, 
That through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree, 
Mainly. has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 
High thoughts had shaped the foolish brovw, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 
The vilest had been great, hadst thou 
Just to thyse'f been worth’s reward. 


How given for naught thy priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread, how spilled the wine 
Which, spent with due respective thrift, 

liad made brutes men and men divine.” 


The charming face of Mrs. Cady Stanton, 


| so beautiful under its white crown of years, 


was missed from among her fellow work- 
ers, and her cogent and eloquent speech 
could, in its own intrinsic quality, be sup- 
plied by no one else. But thirty years of 
public utterance have not weakened Mrs. 
Stanton’s motherhood and she is at present 
with her children in Europe; her son has 
married a French lady and settled in Paris. 
One of her daughters has married an Eng- 
lish gentleman and lives in London; thus 
Mrs. Stanton’s tree has stretched out into 
international life. 

Miss Anthony soon departs for an in- 
terval of rest in England, after years of 
unremitting labor. Inever stop to chal- 
lenge any of Miss Anthony’s opinions, 
though I dare say I do not believe in all of 
them. The woman herself is such an in- 
carnation of devotion to what she believes 
truth, I have no _ con- 
sciousness at all in her _ presence, 
save that of honor. She is a living, work- 
ing exemplification of what one type of 
woman may be and is. Think of a woman 
who for nearly forty years has given every 


| impulse, every energy, every force of her 


mind and heart, every penny of her sub- 
stance to the furtherance and upbuilding of 
an idea, and that idea justice and enfran- 
chisement to women—the Truth, as she sees 
it and believes it. No surface mistakes nor 
errors can efface the lofty verity, the moral 
greatness of such a life. The woman who 
would never turn from her fireside, if she 
could; the young woman who turns her 
gaze and her aspiration to hights of knowl- 
edge and performance that her mother 
never dreamed of ; both alike have cause to 


, thank God that for forty years this Quaker 
| woman has fought the battles of a larger 


life, of a greater and yet no less sweeter 
womanhood for them / 

The long tariff tug goes on in both 
houses of Congress. It swallows up all 


House of Representatives only has the right 
to originate atax bill. The Senate bas trans- 
gressed the letter of this law by adding a 
tariff bill, which has aroused the human 
nature in the House, so that it left its ap. 
propriation bills; and the result is that both 
houses are waging war on tariff, with ap- 


| * os : * 
| propriation bills yetto discuss, and less than 


thirty days of legislative discussion and ac- 


| tion left. 





This gives whispers of an extra session, 
and it has even been published that the 
President will convene an extra session of 
Congress, just in behalf of the tariff bill; 
but it is doubtful if any one believes it. 

A great interest is felt in the new Civil 
Service Commission, yet to be appointed. 
No more delicate task can confront the 
President than to choose first the right men 
in the right, exacting place; but more of 
this in my next letter. 

Ash Wednesday! and not a visiting 
carriage has rolled by my window to-day. 
How suddenly the roll begins, how sudden- 
ly it ceases. After the perpetual rumble, 
the swift silence, the long lull—how strange 
are they! The befagged dancer and visitors, 
are they saying their prayers? I hope so. 
I should be saying mine—were I not writ- 
ing you, INDEPENDENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7th, 1883. 





MISCHANCES. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 


Nature itself is a system of mysteries; 
but very much that seems to us preternat- 
ural is only natural, while much that is 
dismissed as incredible, because it implies 
the supernatural, is fact and probably de- 
pends upon laws which will yet be discov- 
ered. The return of comets and the occur- 
rence of eclipses depend on a sort of cam- 
wheel operation in Nature that introduces 
the exceptional and irregular into a system 
otherwise apparently uniform, or nearly so. 
When Columbus told the savages that the 
moon would be darkened on a certain night, 
as a token of the supreme displeasure of 
the Almighty, he appeared to them pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers. We rec- 
ognize nothing even preternatural in the 
occurrence, and only smile at the simplic- 
ity of the natives and the shrewdness of 
the sublime discoverer in economizing his 
superior knowledge of natural and regular 
laws; but, had the telegraphic cable been 
laid under the ocean secretly, before any- 
thing was known of the properties of elec- 
tric wires in this respect, we should have 
been as much amazed as those savages, had 
any one issued daily and hourly bulletins 
of the world’s news, true to the moment. 
So of. the telephone, had its secret been 
kept, and had any one, with incantations 
and ceremonies, invited the crowd to con- 
verse with friends distant by hundreds of 
miles. Much that is marvelous, therefore, 
must be recognized as probably such, only 
because of our unfathomable ignorance of 
Nature. 

Take, for example, ‘‘the dark day” of 
1780, which is often given as an example of 
the preternatural. It may have been the 
product of natural causes and the result of 
periodic operations of law. I am hinting 
that the natural shades off into the preter- 
natural through « vast debatable region of 
the unknown. Beyond that lies the preter- 
natural, and—but of the supernatural noth- 
ing just now. 

To make my meaning clear as to that 
which may require preternatural knowledge 
for its explanation, while it is yet perfectly 
natural in itself..my favorite illustration is the 
century plant. The venerable ‘‘ Adam” who 
has lived in the garden at Chatsworth, man 
and boy, for eighty years, might exhibit a 
fine specimen of the Agave to a visitor from 
Mexico and enlarge upon the nature and 
habits of the plant. ‘‘ Yes,” says the 
stranger, ‘‘it is just about to flower.” 
‘‘Flower, your honor,” says the gardener. 
“It never bears any flower.” ‘‘It is the 
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American aloe,” rejoins the traveler. ‘I 


know the plant, and you will soon see it | 
shoot up with twenty fect of stem and blos- 
som.” ‘‘Can’t know it any better than I | 
do, your honor,” replies old Adam. ‘‘I've 
seen it every day these seventy years, since 
the old lord imported it, and I can tell you 
it never bears any flower.” ‘‘ You'll see,” 
says the Senor Mexicano, and Adam almost 
dies with wonder and admiration, when, 
after a hundred years of torpid and barren | 
vegetation, he finds the plant putting forth 
new powers and properties, and going off, 
like a swan, in a sort of harmony that means 
Nune dimittis. 

Who knows what undeveloped effiores- 
cences may belong to the great globe itself? 
Who knows much about the laws of Nature | 
till ages of observation shall have tutored 
the human mind into virility, if not into 
humanity, let us say nothing of divinity? 

If nobody had ever observed the Agave 
preternatural knowledge only could have 
enabled this visitor to foretell its hidden 
possibilities; but the phenomenon itself, 
though it is a parable, we know has noth- 
ing preternatural about it. Here I stop for 
the present, only adding that what we call 
chances are often no chances at all, unless we 
give that name to all occurrences for which 
we cannot account. Beyond that there are 
chances, indeed; direct crossings of natura! 
laws and reversals of all mathematical proba- 
bilities. Then take Pope’s line, 

“ All chance direction which thou canst not see,” 


and, if it be true, we reach the supernatural. 
Pope and other Deists affirm the supernat- 
ural, therefore; but, as yet, not I. 

What I want to do is to set some younger | 
man at a life-long work of observation, and 
not of observation only. Let him record 
all chances“‘ that happen,” with scientific 
precision as to dates, places, circumstances, 
and details of fact. Let him divide chances 
into two classes, at least: (@) chances that 
may be referred to the possible cam-wheel 
principle in Nature, of which I have spoken, 
and (6) such chances as do not consist with 
a general and underlying uniformity, but 
rather disturb and shake the system. These 
last indicate the preturnatural, which I 
affirm to exist, but which awaits corrobora- 
tions and proofs such as never yet have 
been tabulated. Pythagoras, instructed as 
Moses had been by the Egyptians, surmised | 
the true theory of the universe; but * Sci- 
ence” refuted him and chained down the 
human mind for two thousand years to its 
clever imaginations. All that time the pa- 
tience of God waited for the true philoso- 
pher, while ‘‘ Science” taught men to place 
implicit confidence in its own sublime abor- 
tion, that theory of the universe, empirical 
and utterly false, which is yet one of the 
most brilliant creations of the human mind. 
Two thousand years of scientific ignorance, 
of ignorance like Narcissus, admiring its 
own features, doted on a mere invention 
which led Alphonso of Castile to scoff at 
the Creator and to impeach the Divine Wis- 
dom. ‘If I had been present at the Crea- 
tion,” said he, ‘‘I could have given the Al- 
mighty some hints how to improve his work.” 
All those ages the sun and moon shone on in 
their sweet reflections of the Divine ‘ fool- 
ishness” that is wiser than man’s wit. We 
owe to ‘“‘Science” the enslavement of the 
human mind and its scorn of the Pythag- 
orean theory for twenty centuries. To 
Copernicus, a theologian and an ecclesiastic, 
be it remembered, we owe true science; 
and to Christians, like Kepler and Newton, 
we owe the demonstrations which have 
emancipated the human intellect from the 
scientific fetters of ages. ‘‘ Ah! but Galileo 
and the Inquisition,” say they. What of 
that? To make the Papal blunder a re- 
proach to Christianity and the Christian 
Church, you must assume, as, sophists 
always do, that the Papacy is part of the 
Christian Religion. The author of Chris- 
tianity has made his Church and Gospel 
responsible for nothing that he did not 
authorize. ‘‘ Whence, then, hath it tares?” 
Answer; ‘‘ An enemy hath done this.” The 
Gospel is not to be charged with what its 
enemies have wrought in its name. 

So, now, let somebody begin to study the 
Preternatural, and to register results, scien- 
tifically. We may yet find that ‘‘ there are 
more things in Heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy” of those | 
Horatios of our, times who believe in noth- 
ing but what they can arrive at by slate and 





pencil, with the aid of fine, puny senses; 


side of his dark cottage. ‘‘Oh! the depth” 
of imbecility and dullness involved in the 


| very knowledge of such men; in the 


knowledge which ‘‘ puffeth up,” while it 
renders them incapable of understanding. 
Now, as a mere exursion into the cloud- 
land of the unexplored, let me say that, while 
** chances ” would be a very important part 


| of acollector’s material, I must hasten to 


say one word about ‘‘ mischances,” because 
they appear to me more suggestive for my 
present purposes. And, here,I am not 
going to argue for what is now conceded. 
Everybody allows that the lady’s animated 
essay on ‘‘the total depravity of things 
material” squares with human experience. 
Perpetual mischances seem to interfere 
with and alter the laws of life, time, the 
Universe itself. But let me mention that, to 
my mind, the existence of innumerable and 
universal superstitions is the great evidence 
Poor, human nature, 
confounded by some things not dreamt of 
in its philosophy, rushes into superstitions 
which, at all events, bear witness to a gen- 


of these mischances. 


eral persuasion that laws do not execute 
themselves and are perpetually modified 
and overruled by something that crosses 
them. 

Iam not speaking of mythologies, pure 
and simple, such as Wordsworth may have 
justly attributed to a lively imagination. I 
speak of those persuasions which fasten 
upon the human mind and blend with all 
mythologies; yes, and which are so deeply 
rooted in our fallen nature that nothing but 
‘‘the true light” can destroy them. They 
have asserted themselves even in the 
presence of Faith, and, like other para- 
sites, they have poisoned the life of 
Faith itself in the souls to which they have 
clung. Constantly men find themselves 
met, overcome, and confounded by the un- 
foreseen and the inexplicable. The * total 
depravity of things material” suggests to 
them the interference of demons or spirits, 
to mar their plans and to torment their 
life. They multiply propitiatory rites to 
appease these invisible agents. Too rarely 
is their ‘*‘ good luck” attributed to a be- 
nevolent father. But in luck, and specially 
ill luck, all men seem naturally to believe 
there is so much to suggest and to confirm 


} such convictions. 


Some of my readers may recollect the 
essays which appeared, many years since, 
in Blackirood, on the ** Truths Contained in 
Popular Superstitions.” This title of the 
essays is all that I care to refer to now. 
Superstitions, generally, will be found to 
have truths for their seminal principle, and 
these truths commoaiy find their origin in 
the domain of the preternatural. 

Commonly, but not always, for there are, 
doubtless, cvincidences that turn up now 
and then, in full accord with mathematical 
chances. Take the superstitions about 
thirteen at table and the new moon over 
one’s shoulder as examples. Or take the 
Friday nonsense. The stupendous crime 
of human history was committed on Fri- 


| day, and we can easily comprehend the su- 


perstitions of the peasantry throughout 
all Christendom, who regard that day as one 
of bad omen. It was made the hangman’s 
day in Christian jurisprudence, from mo- 
tives of compassion, to remind the dying 
malefactor of a wretch, like himself, who 
suffered on that day, but turned to the 
Cross of Christ for his comfort and salva- 
tion. But as hangman's day it became 
more specially terrible and detestable, 
especially to sailors, who not infrequently 
saw a comrade dangling from the yard-arm 
ona Friday. Sailors would desert a ship 
rather than sail on a Friday. They never 
recollect the manifold good things that have 
happened on Friday ;* but every sailor has 

* Somebody, years ago, gave the following statement 
to the press : 

Friday has been an eventful day in American 
history. On that day Christopher Columbus sailed on 
his voyage of discovery; ten weeks after he discov- 
ered America; Henry VII of England gave John 
Cabot his commission, which led to the discovery of- 
North: America; St. Aurustine, the oldest town in the 
United States, was founded; “The Mayflower,” with 
the Pilgrims, arrived at Princeton; they signed their 
compact, the forerunner of the Constitution; George 
Washington was born; Bunker Hill was seized and 
fortified; the surrender of Saratoga was made; the 
surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, occurred; and 
the motion was made in Congress that the United Col- 
onies' were, and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent. ? 


tales of this and that poor messmate that went 
sense; which are the mere intimations of | to the sharks, because of something he be- 
what man might perceive were he only out- | gan or attempted on that day. Cooper tells 








us of a brave ship-owner in Connecticut, 
who was resolved to break up this foolery, 
and, accordingly, laid the keel of a vessel 
on a Friday and launched her on a Friday. 
She was named the ‘ Friday,” and sailed 
on Friday, and I dare say some ‘* man Fri- 
day” was cook, Mr. Fry captain, and Mr. 
Day first mate. Anyhow, ‘‘as ill luck 
would have it,” the vessel was never heard 
of after the day she left the harbor; and this 
coincidence, with nothing preternatural in 
it, would, doubtless, be sutlicient to deter 
any shipper in New York from ever repeat- 
ing the experiment. He would disclaim 
any superstition about it; but he would not 
try it again. 


Burrao, N. Y. 
SOMETHING ABOUT LENT. 
BY THE REV. W. A. MATSON, D.D. 


We look back fifty years, when, except 
among Episcopalians (and perhaps Luther- 
ans and Moravians, though there were 
none in the vicinity of the home of our boy- 
hood), there was no Christmas, with its 
merry greetings and gifts, its decorated 
churches, and joyous religious services; no 
Lent and no Easter. These were not mere- 
ly ignored; they were talked and written 
and preached against and in every way 
discountenanced. They were, in the minds 
of non-Episcopalians, identified with 
Popery. 

Now there is a marvelous change. It 
would be difficult to find a congregation of 
any denomination which does not in some 
appropriate way recognize Christmas and 
bless God for that which it commemorates. 
Good Friday is coming to be more and 
more observed, and Easter is hailed as a 
day when it becomes all Christians to re- 
joice for the Redeemer’s triumph over death. 

The explanation of this change is not far 
to seek. The Christians of the present 
generation, as they stepped into the place 
of their predecessors, quietly ignored the 
controversies of the past and the gray-heads 
themselves were tired of them. 
dropped. 
committed themselves on one side or 
the other, and, consequently, 


They were 
The new comers, having never 


having no 
sacrifice of pride or prejudice to consider, 


| found themselves in a position to adopt or 


reject or modify, at pleasure, the tenets of 
their predecessors. Whether Christmas or 
Easter were reiics of Popery or not wasa 
matter of perfect indifference to them. 
Whether Episcopalians or non-Episcopalians 
had the better of the controversy they did 
not care. Whether or no the 25th of 
December was the actual day of the Nativ- 
ity, whether Greek or Roman held the cor- 
rect method of computing Easter they 
never thought to ask. Sufficient to know 
that to us a Saviour was born, and that we 
were ‘begotten toa lively hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” These were regarded as fit occa- 
sions of rejoicing. It was believed that the 
proper ob-ervance of the seasons would be 
calculated to impress upon the hearts and 
minds of the people the great 
they commemorated. 
kuow if there were other good reasons for 
the observance could satisfy themselves by 
hunting up and poring over the discussions 
of the past generation. But it was not un- 
til controversy became a thing of the past 
that Christians without distinction united 
in singing on the proper anniversaries: 
‘Glory to God in the highest” and ‘‘ Christ 
is risen.” 

The keeping of Lent is not a theme of 
much discussion now. There is nothing to 
cause any person to feel that his pride 
would be wounded, or his position as an 
accredited minister of any denomination 
compromised by adopting, on this subject, 
the opinions of some who do not belong to 
his denomination. We question if any 
Presbyterian or Congregational minister 
would lose caste with his brethren, or 
arouse the indignation of his people were 
he, on tue Sunday before Ash-Wednesday, 
to say to his congregation: ‘‘I believe we 
should find spiritual profit in a reasonable 
and devout observance of the season of 
Lent.” We are under the impression that 
something of the kind has been said. 

Our object in this paper is not to bring 
forward any of the. usual arguments iu 


truths 
Whoever wished to 





favor of the observance of the quadra- 
gesimal fast, much less to prove it binding 
upon any. We have another purpose in 
view. 

There isa prejudice against Lent, founded 
upon an impression, which we have reason 
to know prevails to a great extent, that 
those who observe it make its rigor an off- 
set to the frivolities of the rest of the year; 
that they are, as a class, given to gayeties 
and pleasures and amusements of (to say 
the least) a very worldly kind, all which 
they suddenly drop on Ash Wednesday 
and as suddenly resume at Easter. We 
might reply to this that itis hardly fair to 
judge of a system by its misuse or abuse. 
We offer no apology for any excess of gayety 
and worldliness by which some abuse their 
Christian liberty. 

All good Christian people amuse them- 
selves. They have their visits, their parties, 
their dinners, their recreations at watering 
places, their attendance at concerts and 
other public entertainments. Some are 
more given to these than others. These 
must, as to kind and degree, he ‘to a large 
extent left to the individual conscience. 
But is a person necessarily the more worldly 
for being willing for six weeks in the year 
to abstain from these entirely? And even 
they who are very moderate in such indulg- 
ences and kerp within the bounds of a 
propriety which is not questioned—are not 
they the very ones who would appreciate 
the value of a season when all these are 
in them- 
selves, but for the express purpose of secur- 


suspended, not because wrong 


ing an uninterrupted season of retirement 
for meditation and prayer? 

But, if they who keep Lent are some- 
times misjudged as being at other seasons 
too worldly, they are also liable to the mis- 
judgment of being ‘ righteous overmuch.” 
A consistent churchman receives invitations 
to parties, and dinners, and entertainments 

in themselves unobjectionable—which he 
is obiiged to decline, simply because it is 
Lent. His friends seem incapable of under- 
standing his conduct. ‘Is there anything 
wrong in the dinner or the party ?”  ‘*Cer- 
tainly not.” ** Then why not attend ?” ‘ Be- 
cause it is Lent.” “But is a thing right 
one day and wrong another?” ‘ No.” 
‘* Well, it is beyond me. I cannot see why, 
if athing is not wicked in itself, it should 
not be just as proper in March as in July.” 
Those who question whether, after all, 
themselves much in 
Lent, have no idea how many of these little 
crosses our young people have to bear. 

In a certain city we know of it has been 
a custom, for a generation and more, for all 
the denominations to have their weekly lec- 
tures or prayer meetings on Thursday eve- 
nings. Episcopalians elsewhere and gener- 
ally choose either Wednesdays or Fridays 
for this purpose. Butin this case they fell 
in with the prevailing custom, and opened 
their churches on Thursday evenings. As 
a consequence, in the city referred to, it be- 
came a custom generally observed to give 
no parties, dinners, or social entertainments 
on Thursday evenings, in order that there 
might be nothing to tempt Christian people 
to neglect their weekly evenings of worship. 
Here is a custom which surely must com. 
mend itself to all. Why would it not be 
just as commendable on a larger scale ? 

Revivals, weeks of prayer, and days of 
fasting are in accordance with the views 
and customs of most non-Episcopal denom- 
inations. There surely can be no objection 
to the choosing, for such occasions, that 
season which not only the Roman Catholics 
but a very large body of Protestants set 
aside for more than the ordinary acts and 
exercises of devotion. No season more ap- 
propriate could possibly be chosen. It has 
been observed for we will not presume to 
say how many centuries, and is now, by the 
overwhelming majority of those who call 
themselves Christians. Its speeial theme is 
our Lord’s suffering life for us sinners, of 
the closing scenes of which it is in part the 
anniversary, It would be a sight upon 
which God and the hosts of Heaven must 
look down with approval, to behold all who 
bear the name of Christ, notwithstanding 
their unfortunate divisions, at the same 
time, every year, humbling themselves in 
fasting and prayer, 

The reunion of Christendom, for which 
many devoutly and confidently pray, is not, 
we are persuaded, to be brought about by 


Episcopalians deny 
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schemes of man’s devising. What we have 
to do is to remove obstacles when we can 
consistently and conscientiously do so. 
There are unquestionably signs in this di- 
rection when so many who have stood 
apart, now rejoice together at the anni- 
versaries of the birth and the resurrection 
of a common Saviour. There will be an- 
other good omen when they fast and pray 
together, following the footsteps of the 
Lord in his humiliation, his agony in Geth- 
semane and his cross on Calvary. 
‘* Not as aforetime, are the contrite sent 
To sackcloth, ashes and the shirt of hair, 
Or knotted thong; but consciences lald bare, 
And lowly minds and knees in secret bent, 
And fasts in spirit, mark the penitent. 
Let not the broken hearted then despair ; 
The sighs of those who worthily lament 
Their sins, reach 
there.” 


Heaven and are accepted 


Recrory, Ricamonp HIL1s, N, Y. 
- _ 


HEART'S WREATH. 
A VALENTINE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 
I CALL you dear, my wreath of flowers- 
Heart's wreath, my precious love ; 
The gentian ia your fringed cloak, 
The lily your white glove. 


The daphne is your forehead fair, 
The rich deep rose your lips, 

Sweet jessamine the darling breath 
At which my long dream sips. 


The rosy almond, my love's hight ; 
The snowdrop, my love's feet. 
The Passion flower—it clasps your heart 
And makes my wreath complete, 
New York City. 
-_ _ sancti 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEGRO. 
IV. 
BY WALTER H. PAGE. 


At the General Conference the Bishop 
preached an effective sermon about the 
necessity of more laborers in the vineyard, 
and earnestly invited all persons who felt the 
stirrings of the spirit to become preachers. 
Primus was greatly affected by this appeal, 
and, after a private conference with the 
Bishop, he was ordained ‘h preacher. Asa 
preacher, therefore, he returned home, and 
on the next Sunday he preached a sermon 
at Shiloh. Dinah became very happy, and 
shouted with all her Amazonian vigor. All 
the brethren welcomed him, this welcome 
strengthened his resolution, and the new 
preacher immediately became the greatest re- 
ligious power inthe neighborhood. For the 
first time in many years Primus now sincere- 
ly regretted that he could not read. But he 
{immediately made an effort to learn. There 
were two or three colored people in the 
neighborhood who could read and write, 
and with them as teachers he organized a 
Sunday-school. He was both superintend- 
ent and pupil. A man of quick wits and of 
fluent speech, he preached sermons that had 
much rugged power. He knew enough of 
the world and of men, too, to organize and to 
lead the congregation very successfully. In 
a few months he had mastered the alphabet, 
and he spent his evenings in diligent study, 
frequently under the direction of alad in the 
neighborhood who read and wrote well, 
apoke good English, and had great tact as a 
teacher. When the next Summer came 
Primus was able to read histext and hymns. 
He still had some one to read and to write 
his letters; but within another year he con- 
quered the difficulties of chirography, if 
not of orthography, and felt that he was 
well equipped for a professional career. 
All this time he had remained in the em- 
ployment of the new owner of his birth- 
place, and had been as faithful in the field 
as inthe church. Miss Lucy and her hus- 
band once went to hear him preach, and 
after that he frequently talked with his 
‘‘young missus,” as he still called her, 
about his ecclesiastical work, and never 
failed to ask her to contribute to the sup- 
port of the church and the Sunday-school, 
nor did she ever refuse. All this time, 
however, Primus was only a “local” 
preacher, He did not depend on the 
church for his living, and he had seldom 
preached at any other place than Shiloh; 
but when the next ‘“‘big meeting” was 
held, the bishop was there, and, after hear- 
ing Primus preach, he was so impressed 
with his ability, that he insisted upon his 
devoting his whole time to the ministry. 





A year later, therefore, he was pastor of 
three churches—Shiloh, Ebenezer (Brother 
Higgins’s church, in Egypt), and a church 
in Raleigh. 
veloped his powers, and given him confi- 
dence. He was practical and forcible in 
his sermons and in the management of the 
churches. His rugged power and physical 
energy made him superior to most of the 
other colored preachers in the state, who 
had enjoyed better educational advantages 
than he, 

His theology, his influence, and the re- 
ligious character of the people to whom he 
preached are as interesting as they are im- 
portant to the student of Negro devel- 


opment in the South. His creed was 
more nearly the creed of the Baptists 
than of any other sect. The dominant 
theological idea was the necessity 
and the efficacy of powerful ‘“ conver- 
sions.” No accessions to the church; in- 
deed, no reformation of character, were 


thought of except by conversion. The an- 
nual ‘big meetings” were the great events 
in the church, Then all the emotion and 
all the superstition of the race were ap- 
pealed to. Primus had the rough, oratoric- 
al power to picture Hell, the lake of fire 
and the agonies of the damned, in such a 
vivid way as to make the most stubborn 
man quiver with fear. Indeed, there was 
something of the commanding power of 
the greatest oratory in his method. He 
was profoundly in earnest. His hearers 
never doubted the existence of such a Hell 
and they cherished many superstitions be- 
sides. A sermon of two hours, delivered 
in his most earnest way, on the first day of 
a certain big meeting at Ebenezer, brought 
more than a dozen stubborn frequenters of 
Grog Alley (Primus’s old acquaintances) 
to the ‘*mourners’ bench.” A prayer of 
half hour, which was nore fervent 
and effectual than the sermon, made 
them howl like tortured savages in 
of an immediate visitation of the 
vengeance of the Lord. As soon as 
the prayer was concluded a hundred sten- 
torian voices began to sing a stirring old 
hymn, a corrupted but strengthened ver- 
sion of ‘*The Old Ship of Zion.” The 
chorus was the most oceanic flow of human 
voices perhaps that was ever heard on 
earth. Before the first stanza was finished 
a muscular woman of loud voice began to 
shout and to embrace her neighbors, male 
and female. The shout was taken up by 
others. The groans from the penitent be- 
came louder and more awful. Some one 
began to pray aloud. Primus continued 
his exhortation. Preaching, praying, sing- 
ing, groaning, shouting, it was impossible to 
hear anything distinctly. But there was no 
desire to hear anything distinctly. The mean- 
ing of it all was fearfully well understood 
by the ‘‘sinnahs,” and the ‘“‘sinnahs” were 
not necessarily the worst persons in Egypt, 
but they were all persons who did not be- 
long to the church and had never been con- 
verted or had fallen from their high estate. 
This confusion continued without interrup- 
tion for five or six hours. Then some of 
the most happily converted were in a trance, 
and they were carried home as if they had 
been corpses. Some of the most vociferous 
mourners groaned as they walked homeward 
and the most ecstatic converts shouted. 
On the street in Egypt at one o’clock in 
the morning a mourner’s grief suddenly 
and violently became a convert’s joy, and an 
impromptu meeting was held on the spot that 
continued for an hour. Among the mourners 
at this “big meeting,” at Ebenezer, was 
Miss Caroline, the schoolmistress. Brother 
Iliggins had gone away from Egypt, and 
the scholarly ‘‘ Miss Calline,” whom Primus 
had good reason to remember, had become 
estranged from the church; and now, under 
the influence of his preaching, and, perhaps, 
also of the memories of events that had 
taken place two years before, she came to 
the mourners’ bench and was most happily 
converted. 

As a powerful and popular preacher, 
Primus not only regained the respect of his 
former fellow citizens of Egypt, now his 
parishioners, but he gained the confidence 
of all classes of colored men in the whole 
county. Not only was he a preacher and 
spiritual adviser, but he soon and naturally 
became an adviser in temporal affairs also. 
He was a leader of his people. The church 
gave him an opportunity such as he could not 


an 


fear 


His experience had now de- | 


otherwise have had to become influential, and 
| his natural superiority to most of the men 
| of his race had given him greater power and 
extended his influence more than he knew. 
| He was regarded by the whites as one of 
| the most influential negroes in the county, 
and nothing had happened to make him con- 
scious of his power and influence, and he was 
not vain. It is probable that he had a strong 
influence over more men than any other man 
in the county. The members of all three of 
his churches followed him as men follow a 
great leader, and the white men all knew him 
and respected him. 

When, therefore, another political con- 
test was to be begun, four years later than 
Primus’s unhappy political experience as 
banner-bearer of the League, and the 
Negroes began to demand representation 
on the Republican ticket, the local 
managers of the party sent for him and 
asked whether he would become a candi- 
date for the Legislature. Primus was as- 
tounded. He refused emphatically. He 
reminded them of his unlucky experience 
four years before and repeated his deter- 
mination never to become a politician, and 
declared with commendable meekness and 
in sincerity his conviction that his holy call- 
ing demanded his whole thought and work 
and should have it. His piety was com- 
mended, his ability flattered and his influ- 
ence exaggerated. ‘The colored people,” 
he was told, ‘‘very properly desire one of 
their own number to be elected to the Leg- 
islature. The men who are seeking the 
nomination are unsuitable men and _ the 
white Republicans will not vote for them. 
You cancommand every Republican vote 
in the county. You need not ‘lose your 
religion’ because you remain true to your 
race. It is the duty of upright men to 
serve their fellow-citizens; and now we put 
the question to you, purely as a matter of 
duty to the party that gave you your free- 
dom, and to your own race, whether you 
should not consent to accept the 
nomination we offer you.” Primus still 
refused. But, when the Convention as- 
sembled and he was unanimously nomi- 
nated, he found it impossible to persist in 
his refusal. The enthusiasm with which 
hisname was received, and the flattering 
speech that a prominent politician (one of 
those who had talked with him) made 
about him, appealed to his ambition as well 
as to his duty, and thus he became a poli- 
tician in spite of himself. The campaign 
was begun forthwith. Primus was to 
make speeches at every voting precinct in 
the county. But he did not give up his 
ministerial work. Every Sunday he 
preached as before. It was hardly to be 
wondered at, however, that his sermons 
bristled with political figures of speech and 
that political thought became dominant in 
his mind. Other events happened to make 
his speech and spirit still more worldly. 
His wicked brother had been released from 
the penitentiary and Dinah, forgetful of her 
piety and of her marriage vows, had run 
away with him. The Democratic candi- 
dates for the Legislature continued to assert 
on the stump that Primus had not only 
stolen a horse, but that he had allowed his 
own innocent brother to be sent tothe peni- 
tentiary for the theft. More than that, he 
had married that brother’s wife, whose 
loyalty to her first husband had been proved 
by her desertion of Primus. And was it not 
Primus the ‘Nigger’ who impudently 
whipped a white boy almost to death in 
the street? Against all these charges 
he felt that he must defend himself, 
and he made his defense with great 
vigor and plainness. But six weeks of this 
unwelcome work, together with his social 
misfortunes, drew his mind from his minis- 
terial labors. Besides, his constant asso- 
ciates now were politicians—men who had 
never ‘experienced a change of heart,” and 
never thought of religious subjects. At 
first, even before the election, a substitute 
was employed for him at one of his churches. 
When the election day came and Primus 
was declared elected, he gave up another 
church. No sooner had the Legislature 
met than he found it necessary to abandon 
work, for the time, as a preacher altogether. 
There were spirited debates almost every 
week. Obnoxious measures were proposed, 
and Primus’s whole energy was aroused. 
He became one of the most formidable op- 
ponents of the Democrats and the moss 
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powerful leader of his race. He was praised 
and slandered until he became aware of his 
power, and his political ambition choked 
his piety. Instead of zeal for the Church 
he acquired dexterity at political trickery, 

He was re-elected to the Legislature and 
continued to extend his influence, and his 
ambition continued to devourhim. At last 
he aspired to a higher office; but he was 
betrayed by his political associates, and a 
white man secured the prize. Primus 
swore vengeance, and obtained it. At the 
next political campaign he made speeches 
at every voting place in the county in favor 
of the Democrats. Soon afterward he 
opened a grog-shop on Grog-Alley, and it 
has been said that the money with which he 
bought his first stock of liquor was money 
that he received from Democrats in pay- 
ment for his treachery. He now has little 
to say about politics, less about the church, 
and more about making money, ‘‘ All dat er 
nigger needs or can git,” he has been heard 
to say, with an oath, ‘‘isa p'enty ter eat and 
an ercasional dram.” He has been left in 
the race for improvement by the lad who 
taught him to read, for he is now a quiet 
and useful teacher in a good school for the 
children of his own race—shaping the 
thought of a generation that will be 
ashamed of Primus. 

New York Ciry, 
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A WORD FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY GEORGE W. WOOD, D.D., 
MISSIONARY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

To tHe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tuerx is a time to keep silent, and there 
is a time to speak; but when it is the one 
and when the other we may not always 
easily determine. Happy is he who judges 
wisely as to where and how to speak, when 
silence cannot, without harm, remain un- 
broken. It is, I believe, a general convic- 
tion of observing and self-controlled men 
that a few hours in a judicioys council are 
worth more for a good settlement of a 
church quarrel than are many columns of 
controversy in newspapers. <A family diffi- 
culty is not usually brought to the best 
termination by rushing into print. We 
missionaries and our brethren, who have, 
through our instrumentality, become fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ, are really 
members of one household; and if, by 
reason of different views or human infirm- 
ity in acts, appeal to the body in America, 
which is the mother of us all, becomes 
necessary, adue regard to the relations in 
which the partiesstand to each other, and a 
consideration of methods of expediency, 
are certainly desirable. The best friends of 
our Armenian brethren cannot but regret 
their great mistake in the manner of bring- 
ing their grievances before the American 
Board at Portland. How much better it 
would have been if they had laid before the 
Board arespectful, temperate, and carefully 
prepared memorial, acknowledging their 
obligations of gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived, expressive of sympathy, such as, 
notwithstanding differences and grounds 
of complaint, they cannot but feel toward 
us missionaries in our perplexities and trials 
also, and clearly stating the action which 
they desire to see adopted, instead of 
issuing such a publication as that in which 
an appeal was taken against the Board it- 
self, as well as the Prudential Committee 
and the missionaries, to the whole Chris- 
tian public, in a form not calculated to pre- 
possess thinking readers in favor of the 
compilers of the pamphlet. The principles 
of policy against which indictment is 
brought received the sanction of the Board 
long years ago; and the things in mission- 
ary action, apart from certain personal 
matters, most complained of have been 
simply the carrying out of those principles. 

But let that pass. While I should rejoice 
if a more excellent way had been chosen, 
on the whole I am well satisfied with what 
has come to pass. The conditions of mis- 
sionary work in these lands are likely to get 
better understood by its supporters. If we 
missionaries suffer some humiliation, it will 
do us good. Certain evils will become more 
appreciated, and a corrective for them will 
be sought. By formal resolutions, we in 
Constantinople have expressed our strong 
desire for an investigation that wil] probe 
all difficulties to the very bottom. What- 
ever result as to our reputation, may be the 
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outcome of such an investigation, we are 
prepared cheerfully to meet it. Whatever 
changes in our missionary system may be 
found expedient, we are ready to accept 
them. 


Pending the action of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board, how far is it 
well to have ‘‘a trial of the case by news- 
paper”? Such a trial, at the best, will be 
unsatisfactory. A verdict thus obtained 
will be far less trustworthy than one given 
by such a jury as the Board has se!ected. 
The gentlemen composing it are worthy of 
the utmost confidence. They will hear all 
parties; will ascertain who complainants 
are, and how far they are representatives of 
others; will look into matters which can- 
not be spread before the public; and will 
patiently examine historic records and 
voluminous documents. Still, 
cussion in the meantime may be inevitable 
and useful, though there is danger of 
serious harm from hasty and crude publica- 
tions in newspapers. Dr. Washburn’s re- 
cent letter in your columns is a happy speci- 
men of contributions directing thought into 
right channels; and the editorial in Tue 
INDEPENDENT of October 19th, on ‘ Mr. 
Minasian’s Pamphlet,” is one to do good. 
What it says with reference to Armenians 
going to America is considerate, and to it 
I make no objection. Some utterances 
by missionaries on that question have 
not been in accordance with my 
taste, and I have regretted them; but 
I must enter a serious protest against 
Dr. Van Lennep’s treatment of that sub- 
ject in your issue of Dec. 7th, which 
has just reached us. Is it possible that the 
question has but one side, so that no allu- 
sion was needful by him to the reasons 
for the feeling expressed not only by mis- 
sionaries and officers of the American 
Board, but also by missionaries and the ex- 
ecutive administration of the Presbyterian 
Board, in words of intense strength in ar- 
ticles in the Foreign Missionary for Septem- 
ber and October last? Have missionaries 
‘* given it out to the world that Armenians 
are differently constituted from the rest of 
mankind, jn that they are always and ut- 
terly spoiled by the very studies which are 
indispensable to everybody else who would 
become a preacher of the Gospel”? Does 
the smartness of this style of expression 
redeem it from being a gross misrepresen- 
tation ? For is there any likeness at all be- 
tween the case presented by the mission- 
aries and this characterization of it? The 
case which we present is analogous to what 
the Home Missionary Society and its sup- 
porters would have if they gratuitously 
gave an edacation which they regard as 
competent to candidates for service 
as preachers in its fields of greatest des- 
titution and lowest mental culture, and 
after receiving support and instruction for 
a period of several years, and perhaps 
while doing a satisfactory work, some of 
these should break away from that work; 
contrive to get money enough to take them 
to the shores of Europe, and go to throw 
themselves uninvited on the benevolence 
of European Christians; and to gain ad- 
vantages of foreign travel anda few years 
also in a German university, to fit them to 
be more useful in those same home mission- 
ary fields. The result in some cases 
might be good; bytis it not plain that a 
ministry, in order to its highest usefulness 
at large, must be kept in sympathy with its 
own people, and not be foreignized? Es- 
pecially, in order to have a ministry, candi- 
dates must not be drawn away to remain 
in a foreign land, or return to practice 
another calling, however respectable and 
useful. I have in my possession a copy of 
a letter written to the Missionary House in 
1857, by Dr. Van Lennep, in which he com- 
plains of what he thought an undue influ- 
ence—carrying students from the Bebek 
Seminary to America to learn trades, in- 
stead of their being kept to be taught 
theology and enter the ministry, and as- 
signs as the special reason for his 
leaving the capital to open a school 
at Tocat, that he wished to “start 
an enterprise for preparing men for 
the ministry in the interior,” who, under 
the circumstances surrounding them, could 
not then be obtained from Constantinople. 
On the justice of his complaint I do not de- 
cide. It su ffices to show that the question 
of young men going to America from 


some dis- 





Turkey is a many-sided one. The idea 
sometimes expressed that missionaries fear 
to have Armenians highly educated, lest 
they shall be less easy to control, is a pure 
illusion. We have aided certain persons to 
obtain in America qualifications of a higher 
order for certain positions in which such 
qualifications are needed. Certain persons 
are now there under special arrangements, 
with not only such testimonials as certify 
what the possessor has been, but with rec- 
ommendations for sympathy and aid given 
by missionaries. We are also doing our 
utmost to raise the standard of education in 
high schools and the theological schools 
and colleges established in Turkey. Very 
great hindrance to success in this comes 
from restlessness and desertion of pupils 
whose imaginations are set on fire by pic- 
tures of wonders ofthe new world, and gold 
running fountains, and advantages for men- 
tal culture available to them, if they can but 
once get there. We would trench upon no 
one’s just liberty of act on in seeking or 
doing good; we only utter a word of cau- 
tion to friends of the missionary cause who 
desire to act intelligently in helping it. 
And I believe that the leading pastors, and 
most thoughtful men among the laity in 
the churches here, will ere long agree with 
us in the importance of some regulation of 
this matter in a manner which missionaries 
will approve. The considerations alluded 
to in your editorial of October 19th are of 
great weight on the one side; but there is a 
real evil on the other, the correction of 
which is of urgent necessity. 

I hesitate to refer to Dr. Van Lennep’s 
very singular statement on another point, 
lest I shall seem to run into personal con- 
troversy ; but, on the whole, I think I ought 
to vindicate the truth of history, even at the 
cost of showing his inaccuracy. It is due 
both to missionaries and the Prudential 
Committee that I correct what he says in 
regard to the circumstances under which 
the plan of Church organization was c »nsid- 
ered in 1846. In that year arose ‘‘the great 
persecution " of which he speaks, when the 
Evangelical converts, as a body, ‘‘ were cast 
out of the National Church and deprived of 
Christian ordinances.” What was to be 
done? The missionaries held anxious con- 
sultations at Constantinople, aided and di- 
rected by one of the secretaries of the Board, 
with special instructions from the Pruden- 
tial Committee. And, after long and anxious 
deliberations, they organized our persecuted 
Armenian brethren into an Independent 
Church, having no ecclesiastical connection 
whatsoever with the churches to which the 
missionaries belong.” That was a memor- 
able occasion. Dr. Riggs has the same 
remembrance of it with myself; and our 
remembrance is confirmed by written 
records. No secretary of the Board was in 
Turkey at that time. Two and a half years 
previous, Dr. Anderson (with Dr. Hawes) 
had visited the East, and, with the mission- 
aries, had made a thorough examination of 
missionary methods and claims of the field ; 
but no consideration was given to a mode 
of church organization. A pastor of a 
ehurch in Bangor was with us accidentally 
at the meeting referred to, but took no part 
in its proceedings. Two years later he was 
called to bea secretary. No instructions 
had been given by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, nor had any suggestion come from a 
secretary on that topic. We were conscious 
of no anxiety but for Divine guidance, and 
acted with the most perfect freedom from 
influence from the Missionary rooms in 
Boston. 

And why did we do what our critic now 
sets forth as some strange and censurable 
thing? Was it an indignity to Armenians 
that the missionaries renounced all claim to 
ecclesiastical authority over them? If it 
was a new experiment in the work of for- 
eign missions did it imply love of power on 
the part of missionaries, or distrust by them 
of the native converts, for the former to say 
to the latter: ‘‘ We leave to you the full man- 
agement of your own affairs, offering you 
only our aid by counsel and informa- 
tion, as you may desire, and the moral 
influence which we ought everywhere to 
strive to exert?” Besides, this feature 
of the plan was in accordance with the ideas 
and wishes of the Armenians themselves; 
for they wished to be an Evangelical 
Armenian, not an American, church. I 
distinctly remember the words of one of 




















theif leading men, who said: ‘‘ We have 
odium enough to bear from our country- 
men because of our indebtedness to foreign- 
ers for our new faith; and we do not wish 
the additional burden that would come 
from conncctioa with a foreign church, 
or having foreigners as members of our 
organization.” Yet missionary aid was then 
desired in their inexperience; and, accord- 
ingly, when a church was formed and a 
pastor ordained, the church formally in- 
vited Dr. Dwight to be unofficially an 
assistant to the pastor and acounselor with 
them in all business meetings. This he 
was until he brake down in health; and on 
similar invitation I occupied his place about 
two years until my return to America in 
1850. 

In one sentence Dr. Van Lennep says: 
‘*No missionary has ever sat in an ecclesias- 
tical council.” But Dr. Anderson's ‘* History 
of Oriental Missions,” vol. ii, alludes to 
four or five cases, and many others may be 
quoted from volumes of the Missionary 
Herald, of councils held for examination 
and ordination of men to the ministry, in 
which Armenians and Americans have 
taken part on a footing of mutual equality. 





Perhaps, however, he means by Eccleastical 
Council only a union which is a_per- 
manent body, and in which, he says, in the 
immediately preceding sentence, missiona- 
ries ‘‘sit as honorary members without 
vote.” Is their so sitting ‘‘an iniquity to 
be punished by the judges”? Any mibs- 
sionary is free to vote in a Union, in which 
he has now all the advantages of member- 
ship without a vote, whenever invited by the 
Union. There is no law on this subject. 
Each missionary is free to act for himself 
in this matter. The Unions are free to 
invite and receive whom they will to a full 
voting membership. The missionaries might 
all be in the Unions with a vote, as in the 
fields of Presbyterian boards missionaries 
are united with natives in Presbyteries 
without any change whatever in the 
relations of natives to the misslon 
organization; in which particular the 
usage in all fields occupied by American 
Presbyterians is the same with the system 
of the American Board. Whether there is 
any advantage in the one ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement over the other (other things being 
the same) there is not yet a sufficiently wide 
and long experience to determine. The 
reasons for that, approved by the American 
Board, are set forth in the ‘Outlines of 
Mission Policy,” forming a part of the 
Report of the ‘* Special Committee of Thir- 
teen,” in 1856, and in a special report 
of the Prudential Committee on the ‘* Rela 
tions of Missionaries and Native Churches 
and Ministers” presented to the Board at 
Pittsburg in 1869. It is much to be desired 
that both of these papers be carefully read 
by all persons desiring to form an intelligent 
judgment on missionary questions. Would 
not their publication, or of extracts from 
them, in some widely circulating religious 
newspaper, be at the present time a valuable 
service to the cause of Foreign Missions? 

In writing the above I have done what, 
previous to recent publications in Tne In- 
DEPENDENT, I have considered inexpedient 
in advance of action of the Special Com- 
mittee. But, having done thus much, I must 
ask editorial indulgence for something more 
in another communicatior. 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 
MR. COOK'S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FIFTH LECTURE. 


“OPPONENTS OF PROFESSOR ZOULLNER'S VIEWS ON 
SPIRITUALISM.” —‘‘AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEMPERANCE CREEDS.” 


ANOTHER audience, which crowded Tremont 
Temple to its utmost capacity, listened to Mr. 
Joseph Cook on Monday, Jan. 5th. The exercises 
began promptly at twelve o'clock and did not 
close till ten minutes before two o'clock, yet 
hardly a score of people left until] Mr. Cook had 
spoken his last word. The unusual length of 
time was occupied by Mr. Cook in his reply to 
the questions put to him by Professor Smyth, of 
Andover. 

Between the prelude and the lecture Mr. Cook 
said acertain number of newspaper writers had 
a singular joy in delivering heavy blows into thin 
air. He could not be responsible for the state- 
ment which he found attributed to him, that the 
soul continued ite residence in the body for hours 
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and days after the breath had left it. [Laughter.] 
All he maintained was, that he would not 
maintain a negative ; that is, he believed it was 
not safe to assert that in ordinary death the soul 
left the body precisely when breath did. It was, 
in view of well-known physiological facta, that he 
made the distinction between apparent and real 
death. He had no eccentric theory on this point, 
and all the efforts of anonymous writers could 
not fasten upon him the absurd proposition at- 
tributed to him by the Boston correspondent of 
the Advance. “Ido not know who he is,” said 
Mr. Cook. ‘ He says : ‘ We all think that Professcr 
Smyth’s questions to the Monday lectureship can- 
not be answered.’ Well, the leading pastors of 
this city do not know who this correspondent ire 
I have tried to find out who gives this informa- 
tion concerning the preachers of Boston, or, at 
least, of the Congregational body. It seems to 
me his phrase is a very wide and windy one, and 
I give that title to this correspondent for lack of 
a better one.” (Laughter.} Mr. Cook said he 
did not make anything depend in his argument 
upon supposing that this distinction between 
real and apparent death was important; 
for he had said that before the scpara- 
tion of soul and body, whether rapid or 
otherwise, was complete the light of eter- 
nity might have dawned on the = soul. 
He did not mean the full light of eternity; but 
the light coming from the seriousness which the 
king of terrors did notoriously inapire, and 
through certain exalted conditions of the soul 
in its parting from the body, His object waa to 
show that it was, at least, merely possible that 
death might end probation, If he showed that 
he carried his first and chief proporition that 
the dictate of sup: eme practical wisdom was to 
repent at once. He had used all these facts to 
carry his proposition that mere reason showed 
that death might end probation, Mr, Cook 
alluded to the fact that the Christian Union had 
published reports with all his qualifications left 
out, and then built an argument upon such 
mutilated accounts of what had been said by 
him. He would say in regard to the Watchman, 
simply that it had published sixteen lines out 
of an editorial in a paper unfriendly to him, said 
the language was his, and built charges against 
him on it. Concerning Dr. Miner, Mr, Cook 
said the doctor dropped, as if they were red-hot 
iron, his citations of that great theologian, Julius 
Miiller, and of that greater theologian, com- 
monly known as William Shakespeare. 
THE PRELUDE. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE 
CREEDS, 

The law of averages, as exhibited in the expe- 
rience of life assurance companies during the last 
forty years, has once for all triumphantly justi- 
fied the temperance principle of total abstinence, 
{Applause.] Among serious and thoroughly 
well-informed persons debate in over on this mat- 
ter. Yes, my luxurious friend, yes, my moderate 
drinker in the pulpit [laughter], you are marked 
men, because benighted and belated. [Appleuse.] 
When I was in London, I took much pains to as- 
certain exactly the facts as to the experience of 
British life assurance societies in making a dis- 
tinction between moderate drinkers and total 
abstainers. Every one knows or ought to know 
that for nearly half acentury now many of the bert 
life assurance societies of England have insured 
moderate drinkers and total abstainers én separ- 
ate sections, and that a bonus has been paid 
to the sections made up of total abstainers of 
seven, thirteen, seventeen, and in some cases 
twenty-three per cent, over thal paid to the 
section of moderate drinkers, 


THE LAW OF AVERAGES, 


Here are a few commercial facts of the largest 
philanthropic significance. I have in my pos- 
session an original letter of one of the foremest 
societies for life assurance in London, and the 
statement is contained in it that for fifteen years 
the society has been accustomed to pay every five 
years bonuses to its two sections—that is, to the 
total abstainers, on the one hand, and to the 
moderate drinkers, on the other—and that the 
result has been during the past sixteen years 
that there have been issued 9,345 policies on the 
lives of moderate drinkers, that is, of those who 
are not strictly abstinent in the use of alcoholic 
liquors and 8,396 on the lives of total abstainers. 
Of the former 524 have died, but 91 only of the 
latter, or less than half the proportionate num- 
ber, which, of course, would be 190, Less than 
one-half the number of abstainers have died, 
compared with the number that died among non- 
abstainers who were strictly temperate, and this 
in an experience of sixteen years! I hold in my 
hand the circulars of a very celebrated life 
assurance society, which I shall not name, for fear 
you will say I wish to advertise it, although it is 
not an American society, and I read in this 
official document that in 1872, 1875, and 
1878 the bonus to the temperance section 
was 14 per cent. higher than in the general de- 
partment, while the bonus for 1881 in the tem- 
perance: section is 23 per cent. higher. I will 
name a single one of the great life assurance 
companies in England because its reputation is 
well established and I cannot be suspected of 





having any improper motive for giving ite 
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career publicity. I refer to the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution. 
In England its expericnce is often cited to show 
the superior value of tectotal lives, as compared 
with those of modcrate drinkers, The institution 
insures members in two sections, one in which 
total abstainers; in the 
other, moderate drinkers; all intemperate per- 
sons being, of course, excluded. The two 
tions are exactly alike in every other respect, 
bout 20,000 lives being insured in the General 
Section, and 10,000 in the Temperance Section. 
Returns of the expected and actual claims in 
both sections for fifteen years, from 1864 till 1875, 
show that in the General Section 3,450 deaths 
were expected, and that 3,444 took place ; whereas, 
in the Temperance Scction the expected deaths 
were 2,002, and the actual deaths only 1,433. 
During the year 1879 the expected claims in the 
Temperance Section were 195 for £40,844; the 
actual claims were 164 for £28,690. In the Gen- 
eral Section 305 were expected for £64,343, the 
actual having been 326 for £74,950. The quin- 
quennial bonuses in the Temperance Section 
have been 1714 per cent. greater than those in the 
General Section. 

To summarize details which I might casily make 
voluminous, the experience of nearly forty years 
and the insurance of more than 100,000 lives in 
societies making a distinction between temperate 
non-abstainers and total abstainers have proved 
that under the law of averages a bonus of from 
seventeen to twenty-three per cent. must be paid 
to the sections of total abstainers. 

Where is the church, wher 


all the members are 


HEC 


is wealthy society, 
where are our circles of culture and advanced 
thought, where are our serious and intelligent 
young men, that they are not awake to these 
stern facts of mere business? I have been citing 
to you not temperance documents, but the re- 
ports of life assurance societies, They are not 
fanatical organizations; they are not governed 
hy this or that pet theory as to temperance re- 
form. Here 
applied to one of the most complicated com- 
mercial matters, and the outcome we havo in this 
great proposition, sustained by the most exact 
upplication of the law of averages, that nearly 
twenty-five per cent. bonus must be paid to total 
abstainers above what is paid to moderate drink- 
ers. Of course, many of these total abstainers 
have not been such for all their lives, 


is cool, stern business sagacity 


Their 
health may have been injured in many cases 
by early indulgences. By and by, when these 
Kocieties come to have sections filled by men who 
have been total abstainers from birth, the aver- 
age of bonuses will be higher to the temperance 
sections, You ought, also, to keep in mind con- 
stantly that the section not total abstaining is 
not a section of drunkards, but a section of those 
who are merely moderate drinkers, respectable 
men, most of them only wine drinkers. 

For one, I regard this state of the facts con- 
cerning the law of averages in life assurance 
socicties as altogether the most incisive argument 
that can just now be named in support of the 
principle of total abstinence. I have in- my 
possession original letters from secretarics of life 
assurance societies in the northern and southern 
hemispheres. I refrain from citing a single 
American life assurance company, because I will 
not weaken this argument by allowing you to sus- 
pect that I have been asked to publish these facts. 
I beg you to investigate this matter carefully for 
yoursglves, ‘The law of averages in life assurance 
societies is now the pedestal of adamant on which 
stands triumphant for all future time, in the 
name of science, the abused and once 
humiliated principle of total abstinence. 
plause.] 


even 
[Ap- 


MORAL AND LEGAL”EFFORT. 

British and American temperance methods and 
creeds differ somewhat, to our disadyantage. Un- 
doubtedly, we have carried the legal_remedies for 
intemperance further than Europe has done. 
No portion of the foreign part of the world that 
I have visited has shown me anything like our 
advance in legislation. I do not 
know that any portion has gone beyond what we 
have in some past times attained in the use of 
the moral methods of repressing intemperance ; 
but at present we are fanning the air with the 
legal wing of the temperance reform, and seem to 
have forgotten the moral wing in large degree. 
Great Britain at the present moment is more 
emphatic in her church efforts for temperance 
and more emphatic in her efforts to produce, 
through secular temperance organizations, a 
right impression on the masses of the popula- 
tion than we are. I wish to lift a note of warn- 
ing against trying to fly the temperance cause 
with one wing. Whenever we have used only the 
legal wing or only the moral wing, the fight of 
the temperance cause has been a sorry spiral. 
It always must be such under similar circum- 
stances. In the temperance reform we have 
mere agitation pitted against avarice and ap- 
petite. Appetite and avarice are both con- 
stant forces; agitation is a spasmodic force 
at best. It requires great assistance from 
Almighty Providence to get the attention of 
a whole state or nation, and when you have 
obtained this it requires great assistance to 
keep the drowsy public attentive long enough 
to carry an election. Agitation in church and 
state is our chief force against the solid ranks of 


temperance 


| the whisky rings and against the impassive 





brutal forces of appetite. Witha fifth of our 
population in cities, I beg leave to say that there 
is nota feather in either of these temperance 
wings that we can dispense with. One of the 
most things in the temperance 
cause appears to me to be the fight of the feath- 
ers with cach other [applause]; not only wing 
with wing, but feather with feather ina single 
wing. 

I had thought of putting upon this board [re- 
ferring to a blackboard in front of the speaker's 
desk), and perhaps [ had better do so, a graphic 
illustration of what I mean by two wings. [‘Tak- 
ing the chalk, Mr. Cook drew a representation of 
two wings, saying, as he did so,]: If that is the 
right wing, or legal wing, I Should call the lower 
feather of it the civil damage law; then I should 
say, above that we have local option; and above 


mischievous 


that we have legislative prohibition; and above 
that we have constitutional prohibition; and 
above that we have woman’s temperance vote. 
{[Applause.] And now, if, on the other side, I 
must outline, in reverse order, the five feathers 
of the moral wing, I should put, first of all, at 


the top, church temperance organizations; I 
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We, too, have broad outlooks. We have a great 
river running past our wharves. We call it the 
Atlantic Ocean. We ought to be able to look 
across it and see that our temperance example 


| is doing good or evilto the ends of the earth. 


But the upper half of the Mississippi Valley ap- 
pears to have a more intense care for the future 
of its population than we have for that of ours. 
It listens to the tramp of the coming generations. 
The sound of centuries yet to be is in the ears of 
Iowa and Kansas. There is a mighty rustle on 
the prairies in favor of antidotes for one of the 
hugest evils of our civilization. The two young 
states which possess the fattest portions of our 
continent are making up their minds that they 
will not allow the cancers of the whisky rings to 
eat into their vitals. No temporary defeat will 
tame the reformatory spirit of these common- 
wealths. They are leading our nation and the 
world in temperance legislation. For one, I 
believe that, if a score of the American states 
succeed in putting constitutional prohibition 
on a firm basis, it will ultimately become a 
national policy. [Applause.] There are at least 


; ten states in the Union whose legislatures are 


should put next the efforts of secular temper- | 


ance societies of all kinds 
temperance 


; I should pnt next, 
instruction in schools, and, next, 
the example of what we call the leading classes, 
among the highly educated or the very wealthy ; 
and I should put last, business prudence, or your 
desire to be relieved from taxes caused by the 
ravages of intemperance. What I assert is, that 
we cannot fly without the use of all the feathers 


policy to try to fly without a fair and bold bal- 
ancing of both these vans at once. The temper- 
ance cause cannot make the circuit of the earth 
unless both the moral and the legal wings are 
used together and constantly in the atmosphere 
of frve institutions, 


BUSINESS PRUDENCE. 

Look for an instant at the smallest lower 
feather of the moral wing—business prudence. I 
put in one hand all the money we spend for our 
civil service. It is an enormous amount; about 
four hundred millions a year. Will that weigh 
down what we spend for liquor? I put in this 
right-hand scale the liquor bill of the United 
States, and the left-hand scale goes up. I add to 
what we pay for the civil service all we pay for 
the Army ; the left hand goes up yet. Ali we pay 
for the Navy; it goes up yet. All we pay to Con- 
gress, including the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bills [laughter] ; it goes up yet. All we pay 
to state governments ; it goes up yet. All we pay 
to county governments and to city governments ; 
this scale, with all these weights in it, goes up 
yet. Tadd all we pay to town governments and 
for common school education out of the taxes on 
The 
National Census Bureau informs us that about 700 
millions is the amount put into the left-hand 
scale under the circumstances I have named ; but 
the most careful statisticians say, and the New 
York Tribune brought these facts before the pub- 
lic, not long ago, that at least 800 millions is the 
annual liquor bill of the United States. [Sensa- 
tion.] That is one feather of this mighty wing. 
I undertake to maintain unflinchingly what Mr. 
Gladstone has said, that the intemperance of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, especially of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Americans, has injured us more 
than war, pestilence, and famine. We are the 
most drunken nationson earth. It is not too 
much to say that, if we could shake off intemper- 
ance as thoroughly as the Hindus and Turks 
have done, we should probably double the in- 
come of the United States and of the United 


scheo! districts, and yet this scale goes up. 


Kingdom. I am not declaiming. I insist 
upon it that these are carefully verified 
statistical results of our recent  investiga- 
tion. The Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 


tics has affirmed solemnly in an official docu- 
ment, that intemperance enters as a leading 
cause into eighty-four per cent. of the crimes 
brought to the notice of the law in this state ; 
and yet his Excellency, the present governor of 
Massachusetts, did not do himself the honor of 
mentioning intemperance when, lately, in a long 
message, he passed a fine-tooth comb through 
the hair of this Commonwealth in search for 
abuses. [Loud and continuous applause. ] 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 

Not to go into detail through all the five differ- 
ent departments of each wing, but asking this 
intelligent assembly to develop for itself, face to 
face with our possible American future, every 
one of the minor portions of my theme, I pause 
for an instant, on a comparatively new temper- 
ance measure. I believe most thoroughly in 
constitutional prohibition. [Applause.] I have 
spoken for iton the platforms of Kansas and 
Iowa when it was a beleaguered cause. It was my 
fortune once, in the public park of Topeka, with 
Governor St. John as chairman, to defend this 
cause, when it was exceedingly unpopular ; and 
yet I felt that the future was in it. I do not 
know how it is that on this seaboard we some- 
times do not now scem to feel the throb of the 
mighty future of the Republic as our fathers did 
and as people do yet on the Mississippi. Does 
the breadth of the West inspire great ideas? 


now being petitioned vigorously for constitu- 
tional prohibition—Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 


| nesota, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


| make them effective in practice. 


vania, New York, and Massachusetts. We have, 
thank Heaven, about twenty states that are not 
yet under the heel of great and corrupt cities. 
As agitation for reform goes on, they may possi- 
bly pass constitutional prohibitory laws and 
Let ten states 


| sueceed with constitutional prohibition, and ulti- 
. . . . . * ! 
in each of these wings, and that it is suicidal 

| 


mately a majority of the states will sueceed. 
Let the day come (and may God speed it) when 


| constitutional prohibition shall be the law in a 


make it a 


majority of states of this Union, and we will 
{Applause.] You 
Constitutional na- 


national measure. 
say this is a wild hope. 


| tional prohibition is too great a blessing to ex- 
| pct from commerce, from philanthropy, or from 





politics. It is not too great a blessing to ‘expect 
from the Christian Church. [Applause.] 

What is the matter with the Church in this 
country? Weare all under the voluntary sys- 
tem and sometimes men who are tipplers carry 
large bags. [{Laughter.] Iam in no pulpit. Iam 
a friend of the pulpits of the country and am 
proud of the courage of our ministry; but, 
if I must tell the whole truth, as I try always 
to do, I shall be obliged to say that, in certain 
luxurious circles, especially in the great cities, 
there is a large amount of wine drinking, in 
what are called the upper portions of society, 
and it is hard to preach total abstinence. 
It is hard to illustrate it by personal practice. It 
ought not in this country to be hard; but I fear 
it is getting to be harder than it was a few years 
ago for a minister to defend unflinchingly total 
abstinence in the presence of the more luxurious 
members of his congregation. There are some 
men, who love to be called evangelical and 
thoroughly genuine in their Cltristianity, who 
will have their wines in large variety, and some 
times stronger liquors than wines, on their tables. 
This is not true merely of the Pacific Slope ; it is 
true of the Mississippi Valley, the Middle States, 
and even of New England. These great ob- 
stacles to the progress of the temperance cause 
we must uproot decisively by a ternado 
of popular sentiment rising outside the luxu- 
rious churches. You cannot expect such 
churches to reform themselves. The people 
at large must breathe out their indigna- 
tion against men who stand in the high places 
of the church and rent their property for the in- 
famous purposes of the whisky ring. [Ap- 
plause.] They must breathe out their indigna- 
tion against high social examples, set in defiance 
of the dictates of science and even of the com- 
mercial experience of our time. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Why, the Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety, not a fanatical body at all, has two sections 
—one for total abstainers and one for moderate 
drinkers. But when it organizes a Rescue Section 
and sends agents down into the slums, to recover 
drunkards, it insists always that th: se men shall 
take a pledge of absolutely total abstinence. I say 
that not only every preacher, but every church- 
member, rich or poor, and most especially if his 
position as an employer of labor makes him a 
trellis-work over which many lives run, should 
be a member of the rescue section of society. 
[Applause.] This English Church temperance 
organization, with a double basis, is now being 
imitated on our shores. That most honored 
veteran in the temperance cause, William E. 
Dodge, I believe, gave the imitation his blessing 
in New York, the other day, after hearing 
Bishop Clark’s public defense of it. I can- 
not quite give it mine. I do not believe in its 
pledge as to moderate use of alcohol. I never 
should organize a temperance society on that 
basis myself. Nevertheless, I cite this move- 
ment in the Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety to show you that, although it is not fanatical 
and has a double basis, it always puts total ab- 
stinence into its rescue work. It insists on the 
pledge of total abstinence for the young. Let us 
stand on this lofty example. Our soft society, 
connected with fashionable and wealthy ecclesi- 
astical establishments, dearly likes to know what 











is the sense of the upper ten thousand in the ec- 
clesiastical world. The sense is total abstinence 
for all who go into the reseue work of s0- 
ciety; the sense is total abstinence for the 
young; the sense is that the preacher who 
invites the young convert to his table has no 
right to put before him the intoxicating cup. A 
great preacher in London was defending his wine, 
drinking to me; and I said: ‘Suppose John B. 
Gough were a poor inebriate in London, and 
were to be converted, which church would it be 
better for him to join, yours, where you set him 
the example of moderate drinking and where 
you put before him, at your own table, intoxicat- 
ing liquor, or would it be better for him to join 
Mr. Spurgeon’s church, where the pastor sets the 
example of total abstinence?” That argument 
touched him, although he was invulnerable to 
every other. That is the argument we are to ap- 
ply, under our free church system, to the con- 
science of every man and woman who would 
belong to the rescue section of religious society. 
Let us make every feather of the moral 
wing and of the legal wing of the temperance re- 
form broad and strong. Let the two smite the 
air side by side, and so support each other, and 
carry this majestic cause proudly through the 
vexed atmosphere of history. By and by 
woman’s temperance vote will be to the whisky 
rings what lightning is to the oak. [Applause.] 
THE LECTURE. 
OPPONENTS OF PROFESSOR ZOLLNER’S 
VIEWS ON SPIRITUALISM. 

Scientific supernaturalism is a star yet below 
the horizon in the sky of exact research ; never- 
theless, I believe it to be a star which is sure to 
rise, and which will probably illuminate the ter- 
restial as well as the celestial outlook of the next 
century. DoTI think that Spiritualism is to be 
one of the forces which may bring this new light 
to science? I dare not affirm that it will be or 
will not be. I make no predictions. I promise 
myself nothing on this point. According to my 
judgment, no scientitic evidence exists to prove 
that Spiritualism is now really more than an 
“if” anda “perhaps.” I am inclined to think 
that the topic is worth investigation—not by 
everybody and anybody, but by experts; and, if 
you please, this, according to my reading of the 
signs of the times, is the best judgment of the 
more sober circles in the candid parts of society. 
Iam an anti-Spiritualist, because I think there 
is already evidence enough that, if spiritism 
should ever turn out to be anything but a ‘‘per- 
haps,” it would be simply a set of proofs that 
the biblical doctrine concerning evil spirits is 
true to the facts of modern experience. Un- 
doubtedly, good spirits are all around us. On 
biblical authority, I believe that we are surround- 
ed ty a cloud of witnesses in the invisible world ; 
and { am perfectly willing that this should be 
sho vn to be trae on modern evidence also, for I 
am not at ali alarmed by the prospect that a 
new revelation will come out of these chatter- 
ings and peepings which have for centuries been 
before the world, and have produced nothing 
worth mentioning seriously, except moral disor- 
der. [Applause.] . 

The trustworthiness of so-called spiritistic 
communications has been disproved over and 
over; there is really no scientific evidence of 
their reality ; but, granting their reality, there is 
predeterminate effort, apparently, on the part of 
any disembodied agencies that communicate with 
us to prove that their own communications are 
not trustworthy. The supernatural is more than 
the superhuman; and, if I were to grant you 
the reality of the alleged facts of spiritism, they 
would prove only the reality of the superhuman, 
and not of the supernatural, in the biblical sense. 
I repel all the fear of those who think that, to in- 
vestigate this subject, is to throw open the whole 
question of the trustworthiness of the Scrip- 
tures. Itis not that at all; it is not that in the 
mind of serious investigators of this topic, of 
whom there are not a few in England and Ger- 
many. It is not that at all in the mind of the great 
theologians in Europe, who, as I nappen to know, 
are, many of them, believers in the fact of 
demoniacal possession in our day. Let the fact 
be proved. Let it be shown that there is scien- 
tific modern evidence of the truth in the biblical 
doctrine concerning good and evil spirits, and all 
that we shall then need to do is to teach these 
doctrines without abatement. 


DELITZSCH ON SPIRITISM. 


But, my friends, I am exceedingly anxious 
that you sLould see that the opposition to any 
assertion of the reality of these phenomena is 
vigorous, acute, profound, and no doubt the 
most thoroughly so in the loftiest quarters. I 
have not looked at one side of this topic merely 
because I took great pains to meet the opponents 
of Professor Zollner. Possibly I shall not be 
violating confidence if I give you the opinion of 
a distinguished German professor as to what the 
present policy of the pulpit should be concern- 
ing Spiritualism, It was Professor Delitzsch 
himself, whose colleague, Zollner, was in Leipsic 
University. I shall never forget his gestures, as 
he expressed his opinion. “ This,” said he, “is 
the proper attitude to take as yet concerning 
Spiritism,” and he put his hands over both 
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ears and shut his eyes tightly and closed his 
mouth, [Laughter.) If I were toshut my mouth, 
I should keep my eyes open, and, if I were to 
shut mouth and eyes, I should keep my ears 
open. I suppose Delitzsch meant to be humorous, 
A full statement of his opinion would give a 
very different impression from that which you 
receive from this anecdote. Nevertheless, there 
is a great amount of this evasion of the topic in 
the world. I must say I regard it as unmanly, 
unscientific, and untimely. 
mous mischief being done by Spiritualism that 
we have no right to shut on this topic either cars 


or eyes or lips. [Applause.] For one, I propose 


| sconuded with certain 


There is such enor- | 


to assert liberty for all three of these organs, and | 


especially for the human reason and conscience 
in the examination by the scientific method of 
any fucts that may come before us. 

PROF. WUNDT ON ZOLLNER. 

Prof. Wundt, of Leipsic, is the great opponent 
of Zollner. The result of our conversation gave 
me nothing with which to rebut Zollner’s claims 
as to matters of fact. Iasked for references to 
the best German literature against Spiritualism, 
and I beg you to notice that the only reply I re- 
ceived from this chief antagonist of Zollner was 
that the ablest most conclusive reply to 
Zollner, anywhere made as yet, was that by our 
American Stanley Hall, who lately was a student 
at Leipsic. Most of us know what Stanley Hall 
has said; and, if that is the best that can be said 
against Zollner, I, for one, think the topic is yet 
worthy of investigation. I have high respect for 
Stanley Hall; Iam very thankful for many facts 
which he has brought to our knowledge; but 
nobody here regards Stanley Hall’s reply as ade- 
I asked Wundt if Zollner was 
I was very much inter- 


and 


quate in this case. 
to be considered insane. 
ested in the answer that Wundt—not forgetting 
his honor—would make to this inquiry, and did 
not think more highly of the man when he 
cringed a little and said, rather lightly, that since 
the publication of his last volume of scientific 
treatises, Zollner must undoubtedly be consid- 
ered as probably crazy. I had heard it 
vehemently asserted by two or three irresponsible 
private students at Leipsic that Zollner had onc 
or two relatives who had been insane at somc¢ 
distance back in his line of ancestry ; but I could 
procure no definite facts whatever to show that 
Wundt’s light charge had behind it a scintilla of 
evidence. When aman brings forward a state- 
ment of this kind lightly, 
the talk is a boomerang, such as the 
savages in your country [turning to the 
gentleman from Australia who had offered 
prayer) use and smites the thrower. When I told 
him that I had seen Bellachini, the court conjurer 
of the Emperor William, perform his best ex- 
ploits, Wundt went on to affirm that the feats of 
this magician were as inexplicable as those of 
Slade. ‘I cannot explain what Bellachini does,” 
said Wundt; ‘‘ nor canlexplain what Slade does 
and what Zoliner and three or four other scien- 
tific German professors say they saw.” I asked 
him if he supposed the affidavit of Bellachini, 
that he cannot explain what Slade does, was genu- 
ine; and he replied that he believed it was. The 
document was quoted everywhere and Bellachini 
had never denied its authenticity. I happened 
to have a copy of the affidavit with me in the 
appendix to the English edition of Zollner’s 
‘* Transcendental Physics,” and I called Wundt’s 
attention to the document. As I handed him 
the book, he ZOllner’s name on it, and 
asked what book this was, and cringed again, in 
a peculiar way, as he read the title-page. He 
admitted that many German theologians believe 
that there is modern evidence of the existence 
and agency of evil spirits; but these teachers, 
he thought, were only half enlightened. The 
secretary of Du Bois Reymond had explained 
and paralleled Slade’s slate-writing. Prof. Wundt 
believed that the knowledge how this trick was 
performed was for sale in Berlin at a high price. 
Ulrici, who had at first discussed, with much 
earnestness, Zoliner’s facts, was now, according 
to Wundt, disposed to withdraw a little from his 
earlier positions, and to represent Spiritualism 
as a question, indeed, and a scientific question, 
and yet as only a question. 


and does it 


saw 


SLATE-WRITING PROBABLY A TRICK. 


Just here let me pause to say that I am rather 
inglined to believe that what is called slate- 
writing in spiritistic circles isa trick. Never- 
theless, I have never seen any good proof that 
itisa trick and I am searching for such proof. 
Many of you have found it, perhaps, and are per- 
fectly satisfied that the feat can be explained. I 
know that a kind of slate-writing is produced 
by conjurors and performers of the art of leger- 
demain; but in Germany, though many such 
imitations have appeared, none of them seem to 
be accepted as really genuine parallels. I have 
myself seen slate-writing produced under cir- 
cumstances which I once detailed before this 
assembly, and which persons who were 
experts in that investigation pronounced inex- 
plicable at the time by any theory of frand. 
We did not say there was no fraud in it; we did 
not affirm that it was nota trick ; but we said that 


THE INDE 


It is said that 
the very psychic who performed this writing in 
my presence has becn exposed by certain report- 
ersin Chicago. If so,I rejoice, No man is likely 
to be more glad than Iam to have such a trick 
thoroughly uncovered. I have heard that, on the 
platform of this very temple, a gentleman who 
did not Wait afterward for advice, when he ab- 
funds of the church over 
which he was settled, exposed this writing. It 
may be he did; but a gentleman who saw what I 
saw in the house of Mr. Epes Sargent was not 
satisfied that the case was parallel at all. He isa 
gentleman of high mental training, of the coolcst 
judgment, and a most pronounced Antispiritist. 


| I will not name the gentleman this morning, 


although he is a friend of mine and my family 
physician ; but he published over his own name 
astatement that the exposure on this platform 
was really no exposure at all of what we saw. 
He does not state that what we saw was not a 
trick ; but he asserts his belief that the 
not yet been exposed. Let us expose fraud mer- 
cilessly ; but let us be perfectly fair. Let us see to 
first by 
tricksters among the Spiritualists, and then by 
tricksters who expose the tricksters. (Laughter. ] 
I rejoice in the efforts of all honest exposers of 


trick has 


it that we are not doubly swindled 


spiritistic mediums. 
DR. GEORGE M. BEARD'S DEATH. 


Let me be serious here, for I stand at the edg: 


| of a grave containing one who was dear to me as 


| scientific career. 


a brother. He 
hoped would be the most splendid pari of his 


was just entering upon what I 


It seems to me only yesterday 
that I saw him in vigorous health, full of intens 
anticipations conccrning the progress of his own 
researches and laying the widest plans for the 
future. Europe knew him. Some of his volumes 
had been translated into the German tongue. I 
suppose him to have been the most profound 
student of nervous diseases that the ranks of our 
younger medical men contained. He was a pro- 
lific author and was rapidly transmuting th« 
more hasty work of his early vears into the solid 
work of his maturity. Scized by pneumonia, my 
classmate, my room-mate, my friend, Dr. George 
M. Beard, of New York City, has pass d into the 
world into which all I have thc 


men haste. 


| most pathetic joy, in the midst of my tears, in re- 


| wishing to 


peating before this his last words : 
“Let some one take up and carry on my investi- 
gations.” 


assembly 


Do not accuse me, in 
re press 


these circumstances, of 
efforts to expose all the 


subtleties of fraud in connection with spiritistic 


circles. There is no more glorious work into 
which Spiritists themselves can enter for the 
benetit of their own than to do this, and 
certainly they should be seconded by the keen- 
est wisdom of the medica! profession. I would 
have Great Britain's step : or- 
ganize a dialectic society, like that of which Sir 
John Lubbock was the chairman, and put into it 
some of the best men who can spare time to ex- 
pose spiritistic tricks and half-truths thoroughly 
for the purpose of putting an end to mischief of 
enormous proportions among those who believe 
in the trustworthiness, as wellas in the reality of 
alleged spiritistic communications. I would hav: 
the work of my friend, in carrying on the study 
of trance and various diseases of the nerves, 
pushed forward until we have a science of the 
nervous system, 
is time 


caus 


America imitat< 


We do not possess it yet and it 
of the world that the unex- 
plored remainders of the human constitution 
should be illuminated, if possible, to the last 
fraction. It may be that we shall find in them 
nothing more than we now have, or even less; 


in our age 


| but in Heaven's name let us explore the unknown 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| in our own organisms. 


PROFESSOR ULRICI'S CAUTIOUS VIEWS. 

I dismiss this topic by mentioning Professor 
Ulrici’s opinion of Spiritualism, and it is a most 
conservative and cautious one. He affirms that 
neither Professor Christiani nor Du Bois Rey- 
mond’s secretary, nor any one else, to his knowl- 
edge, has ever explained Zllner’s alleged facts as 
to slate-writing. All Germany wonld ring with 
the explanations if any real ones were given. He 
regards Spiritualism, however, as only an “if” 
and « ‘‘perhaps,” a scientific question, indeed ; 
but nothing more than a question. He believes 
that it is not well for students to spend their time 
on this matter, for they are likely to be misled. 
Only the very best experts are safe when they 
enter on this path. He would dissuade average 
citizens of any country from entering into 
séances. He would not cultivate spiritualistic 
knowledge as a popular matter ; but he would have 
elaborate investigation concerning it made only 
by men thoroughly equipped as experts. What 
good does he expect from even their investiga- 
tion? Precisely the good which has been pro- 
phesied often on this platform: first, the expos- 
ure of fraud, and, next, the discovery of any 
important truths yet veiled from us in the unex- 
plored remainders of the human constitution. 
He believes that we do not need any more evi- 
dence of immortality than we now have from the 
Scriptures and from reason. At least, they who 
are believers in the Scriptures and in the super- 


we could not explain it. Although inclined to | natural voices of conscience, need no more 
think slate-writing a trick; I deny the applica- 
bility to that case of any so-called exposures 


evidence ; but materialists may need more. What 
Zéliner called transcendental physics, Ulrici 
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flict with materialistic, atheistic, and agnostic 
doubt. See the New Englander for 1882 and 
January, 1883, for translations of Wundt's and 
Ulrici’s articles on Spiritism. 


SUMMARY. 


To summarize, then, this whole discussion as 
to advanced thought in German philosophy : 

1. Professor Zéliner had and has vehement 
opponents in the highest circles of learning in 
Germany; nevertheless, his alleged facts have 
reached the ear of science in Europe. 

2. What is needed is a repetition of his expe- 
ments and thorough researches in the whole mat- 
ter, in obedience to all the verifying laws of the 
scientific method. 

It was my fortune to assure Professor Zollner 
that Americans do not believe in the psychic 
he employed; that we regard him asa cheat; 
that we have proved him over and over to be in 
many things a fraud; and that England canx 
hear putting him in jail for practicing jugglery. 
** Very well,” said Professor Zoliner, “ here in Ger- 
many Mr. Slade always acted as aman of honor.” 
1 said: ‘* The world does not believe in him. Your 
supreme duty to science is to repeat your ex- 
periments with some one who is not under sus- 
picion and in circumstances wholly above the 
charge of fraud.” 

3. It has not yet been scientifically proved that 
the so-called slate-writing is not a trick and th« 
claim is frequently made in high quarters that it 
has been performed by methods of jugglery. 

4. Professor Zollner was not a believer in the 
trustworthiness, though h¢ 
spiritistic communications, 

5. He ought not to be called a Spiritist, 
rather a biblical demonologist, 

6. He believed that the Bible is the only safi 
guide as to our theories concerning spirits, good 
and bad. 


was in the reality of 


yut 


7. He wasa thorough believer in the biblical 
doctrine of the supernatural. He regarded the 
progress of psychical science as certain to con- 
firm among men of science faith in the super- 
natural in its biblical sense. 

8. If it should ever be shorn, as it has not been 
yet, that Zollner’s alle ged facts were real ones, tu 
only scientific deduced 
which le 


conclusions that can be 
Srom them are those Christian 
drew from them. 

I part here from Germany with a full heart. 
In the next lecture we shall be in Italy and in 
Greece. 
St. 


Ones 


As I look back from the summit of the 
Gothard Pass, let me lift up my hands in 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the freedom, 
and the breadth of research 
which characterize the best universities of the 
Fatherland. Much skepticism, undoubtedly, has 
come out of Germany ; 


the earnestness, 


but the antidote to it has 
been provided in Germany, also, by the most cart 

ful study. Here the mythical theory arose ; here 
it was wounded to the death. 
haughty 


Herve came up the 
claim, concerning myths and legends, 
that they are capable of explaining all that is 
called supernatural in the New Testament his- 
tory ; here that theory has been cut off level with 
the ground from the very roots on which it stood 
expecting perennial life. In this Germany ther 
is a certain amount of obscure, mystical thinking ; 
there are torpid churches enough ; but the heart 
of the country, the heart of its learning is sound, 
because truly loyal both to clear ideas and to 
spiritual purposes, The blood of the Reforma- 
The head of a Melancthon, 
the heart of a Luther—I believe these can bi 
harmonized with the head of a Helmholtz, a 
Kant, or a Lotze. As I looked back from th« 
Alps on Germany, seeking for some soul larg 
enough to comprehend Luther and Melancthon, 
and Goethe and Helmholtz, whom could I take ? 
No one is large enough to comprehend all these 
souls; but I left German soil carrying in my 
hands one of the works of Jean Paul Richter, 
largest soul of German literature, profoundly 
Christian—not in all respects what I could wish in 
his convictions as to religious truths, but a soul 
so large that a denial of immortality appeared 
to him to be philosophical lunacy. You put to- 
gether Melancthon, Luther, Goethe, in his age, 
Richter, Kant, Lotze, and Helmholtz, and in 
these seven, as you look back from the Alps, you 
see a German constellation fit to lead the ages. 
[Loud applause. ] 


tion is in Germany. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR SMYTH. 


SHALL ORTHODOXY BECOME SEMI-UNI- 
VERSALIST ? 

Proresson Smytu is a gentleman in a most in- 
fluential position. and has the respect of all New 
England for his scholarship and piety. He was 
my teacher, not in dogmatic theology, for that is 
not his specialty, but in ecclesiastical history. 
He is the brother of the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. I do not know that 
Professor Smyth wrote the series of questions I 
am about to answer. The rumor is, that two or 
three hands were emplyoed in their preparation ; 
but Professor Smyth says that he is responsible 
for them. Ina note, over his own name, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of January 2th he 
calls my attention to a series of questions pub- 
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to a series published January 20th, and adds: 
“For that, with the first, I am responsible.” 

My thesis, which is quoted in the communica- 
tion to the Boston Daily Advertiser of January 
13th is proposition 15 in my prelude of January 
8th: “Every responsible human being, by the 
gift of a free will and a conscience, or by this 
gift and that of the knowledge of the Gospel be- 
sides, having had a fair chance or more than a 
fair chance, the Divine love and mercy are not 
questionable ; a perfect Theodicy is possible ; the 
ways of God to men gre justified.” Upon this 
Professor Smyth asks a series of questions, which 
I now read, one by one, from his printed copy and 
answer : 

1. ** What part is assigned to Christianity in this 
Theodicy ? 

The same as in the Theodicy of Leibnitz, or 
Julius Miiller, or Jonathan Edwards, or N. W. 
Taylor, or Professor Park, or Professor Fisher. 
A Theodicy is a vindication of the Divine justice 
in ordaining or permitting natural and moral 
evil. To vindicate the Divine love and mercy ia 
more than to vindicate merely the Divine justice. 
Christianity does the former, and 80, of course, 
it does the latter, Christianity 
Divine love and mercy are not questionable, for 
it exhibits a Divine atonement which provides 
opportunity of pardon for all men whose repent- 
ance is genuine, and this provision is itself such 


shows that the 


an exhibition of the Divine perfections as to be 
Mak- 
ing the readiness of God to do more than justice 
re yuires thus evident, Christianity makes his 
readiness to do what justice alone requires super- 
abundantly evident. 


the most powerful motive to repentance, 


2. * Does the phrase ‘fair chance’ cover anything 
besides conscience and freedom ?” 

Intelligence, with social and moral appetencies 
and affections, or the moral equipment of a 
human soul in a state of sanity, go with freedom 
and conscience, and #0, too, in average cases, 
“The Gen- 
tiles having not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law. These, having not the law, 
are a law unto 


the light of nature and experience, 


themselves, their consciences 
hearing witness.” ‘As many as have sinned 
shall also perish without law, 
**For the wrath of God is revealed 
from Heaven against all ungodliness and un 
righteousness of men who hold the truth in un- 
* “Because that which may be 
known of Godis manifest in them, for God hath 
showed it unto them. 
him from the 


without law 
(Rom, xi.) 


righteousness.’ 


The invisible things of 
creation of the world are® clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so 
that they are (Rom. i.) The 
Scriptures teach unqualifiedly that all responni- 
ble} s, whether they have received the writ- 
ten law or heard of the historic Christ of revela- 
tion or not, have had a fair chance. My defini+ 
lion of a fair chance is the biblical one in all ita 
details, 


without excuse.” 


The fundamental vice of Dirner's ea- 
chatology is that it underrates conscience, be« 
littles the majesty of the human faculties and of 
the moral law revealed to allmen through nature, 
and fails to point out with any adequate emphasia 
Uw aufulness of the responsibility which is laid 
His definition of 
a fair chance is, therefore, at once unscientific 
and anti-secriptural, and this is the fons et oriyo 
of the mischiefs of his teaching in eschatology. 


on the soul by that law alone, 


3. * Does it refer to the possibility of avoiding sin, 
or to the opportunity of recovery from sin? To 
the action of a moral agent per se or to the recovery 
of a prodigal son 7": 

To both. 

4. “If to the former, does not this possibility con- 
linue after death?” 

The mere possibility does, for freedom con- 
tinues; but to prove that the soul may repent 
after death is not to prove that it will, May and 
will, certainty and necessity, ability to repent 
and willingness to repent, must be distinguished 
from each other most carefully at every point in 
the discussion of eschatology on grounds of reu- 
son. On grounds of Scripture, I hold that the 
exegetical reacarches of centuries have justified 
the orthodox opinion that probation in its strict 
sense ends at death. 

6. “If the latter, does not this opportunity include 
supernatural agency?” 

“Yes, for it includes provision for deliverance 
in this life from the guilt of past sin. 

6. “Do the words ‘more than a fair chance’ refer 
to a legal or a redemptive system?” 

To a redemptive system, in the sense of ond 
including the influences of the atonement. 

7. “If the latter, is not this system universal as 
respects the human race ?” 

Atonement is universal ; redemption is limited. 
The question seems to confuse atonement, or the 
provision on God's part for man’s pardon on cer- 
tain conditions, with redemption, or the accept- 
ance of those conditions on man’s part. If the 
question means: Has not the atonement made 
possible the pardon of the sins of the whole race? 
it is to be answered in the affirmative. 

8. “If it is universal, do not the heathen have 
‘more than 4 fair chance ’?” 

Yes, in some sense, though not in the full 
sense, Their pardon is provided for on the basis 





lished in that paper January 18th, and especially 


of the atonement, provided they really follow 
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and love all the light they have. ‘In every 
nation he that fearcth God and worketh right- 
eousncss is accepted of him,” but through an 
atonement. The heathen live unconsciously 
under a system of grace. 

9. “Is ‘a perfect theodicy,’ as respects God's 
‘love and mercy’ possible, except on the basis of 
a remedial system?” 

A perfect Theodicy is possible without an 
atonement. It isa first principle of New England 
theology that the vindication of the justice of 
God does not depend on his providing an atone- 
ment. He is not obliged either to atone for or 
to redeem men, in order that he may prove him- 
self just. He would be just even if he punished 
all men as they deserve, The question is ambigu- 
ous, for it is not clear what the writer means by a 
remedial system. If he means a redemptive 
system, including an atonement, the answer is in 
the aflirmative. Perhaps the writer means to 
imply that it is impossible to justify God in per- 
mitting or ordaining moral or natural evil, unless 
atonement or redemption be general. 

A remedial system of a certain breadth is in- 
volved in the Divine government of the universe 
according to natural law. If only this remedial 
system existed, the Divine justice would not be 
questionable, nor would the Divine love and 
mercy. Tho best pagan philosophy—as that of 
Plato, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus 
supports this proposition ; and 80 does the Old 
Testament theology, as that of Job and Psalms. 
God's superabundent love and mercy are fully 
exhibited, however, only by the remedial system 
revealed by Christianity. 

10. “Is it possible on the basis of a limited atone- 
ment?” 

Atonement is general ; redemption is particular. 
The agonement is not limited, It is possible, 
however, without any atonement to vindicate 
God's love and mercy, as the apostle does in 
Acts xiv, 15—18. Redemption is limited solely by 
man’s own choice. If this question is not a 
confused one, it points toward Universalism, for 
it suggests the idea that it is impossible for God 
to be just without making an atonement. 

11. “Is it possible on the basis of an 
limited operation of the Spirit 7” 


equally 


The gift of the Spirit in converting power is an 
act of grace, and not of justice. But the influ- 
ences of the Spirit are given in some measure 
to all responsible human agents, and if these in- 
fluences are followed a greater measure is given. 
All who have conscience have the general in- 
fluenge of the Spirit; and all who yield utterly 
and gladly to the guidance of the innermost 
voice of conscience may expect the special in- 
fluences of the Spirit. 

12, “If ‘itisthe sightof an atonement which is 
the chief force in producing the new birth’ (Prop. 
10), and if probation for all ends at death (Prop. 14), 
how are ‘God's love and mercy’ vindicated in view 
of the fact that thus far the vast majority of the 
human race have had no such vision in this life?” 

This question is answered by the replies already 
given to two, seven, eight, and 
nine. God is under obligation to give all mena 
fair chance, but not to give all or any more than 
a fair chance. God's love and mercy are vindi- 
cated by the Scriptures, on grounds which apply 
to all who have merely the light of conscience, 
nature, and experience. 


ques tic ns 


18. “ When itis said ‘ Whoever permanently re- 
jects . .. the innermost voice of conscience rejects 
° the essential Christ (Prop. 1), what is the 
force of the word ‘permanently’? Does it refer to 
an outward fact, a change produced by physical 
death, or to a moral change? Is the first act of 
moral agency decisive for eternity, if death immedi- 
ately intervenes?” 

Whoever rejects the truth as revealed by con- 
science and the Holy Spirit acting through the 
moral sense, and does not repent of his rejection ; 
this is the meaning of the word permanently. 
It refers to a moral change, and its consequences 
under the systems of both law and grace. 

The soul that decides once against God con- 
tinues to be against God until it repents. The 
Scriptures hold out no offer of grace after death. 
A soul that does not repent before death, nor in 
death, of the one evil choice here in question, is 
losing its day of grace. “‘ He that offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all, This is both a scientific 
and a biblical truth. 


14. “In such a case isthe permanence arbitrary 
or rational?” 

Rational, of course, for there is nothing arbi- 
trary in the divine, natural, or supernatural deal- 
ings with the soul. There is 4 probation before 
death and there is probation at death, and it 
is rational to expect that he who passes both these 
without repentance will never repent. 

15. “If arbitrary, how is this fact consistent with 
‘a perfect Theodicy'?” 

Nothing connected with the salvation or per- 
dition of the soul is arbitrary. 

16. “If rational, how under the conditions of 
moral agency (which include free personality) is a 
permanent moral state produced by physical 
death?” 

No permanent moral state is produced by death, 
considered merely as a physical change. 


1%. “Or, ia the permanence, in case of a wrong 
* choice, due to this choice, pilus the withdrawal of 
supernatural] ald?” 

















The permanence of an evil moral choice reste 
on the choice itself, after death, as well as before. 
But after death the permanence is reinforced by 
the withdrawal of such supernatural aid and op- 
portunities of grace as are given to men during 
life. The fact of such withdrawal isa revealed 
truth. 

is. “If 80, how is the provision of a universal 
atonement harmonized with a use of it limited so 
far to but a small fraction of the human race?” 

The limitation of the use of the atonement is 
wholly due to man’s evil choice not to repent. 
How is the provision for science harmonized with 
the ignorance of men ? 

19 “How does a Theodicy whitch is compelled to 
assert such a withdrawal from many millions of 
human beings justify ‘ Divine love and mercy’ and 
‘the ways of God to men’?” 

By showing that God gives to all men a fair 
chance or more than a fair chance. He does all 
he can wisely do for every soul without destroy- 
ing its free will and judges every soul according 
to its use of its opportunities. What God docs 
not do could not be wisely done by him. 

This question is another instance of confusion 
of thought, or else it implies that God’s love and 
mercy cannot be justified unless there be a uni- 
versal redemption or, at least, a universal atone- 
ment. This is a ground principle of Universal- 
ism. 

20. “If infants are not moral agents (Prop. 13), 
on what ground is it ‘to be hoped that in death, at 
the sight of God’s face, they will acquire entire har- 
mony of the soul with him’? (Prop. 13.) What 
reason Is there to think that in articu’o mortis they 
become moral agents? Is the change from ‘not 
moral agents’ to ‘moral agents’ effected ‘in death’? 
Or is the development after death? If 80, what be- 
comes of the universal proposition? ‘ Probation in its 
strict sense ends at death’? (Prop. 14.) Is more than 
one-half of the human race not under this law? 
That is, may their probation be after death?” 


The least and perhaps all that can be said of 
those who are not moral agents in this life is that 
they are in the hands of the Judge of all the earth, 
who will assuredly do right. [Applause.] In- 
fants are not moral agents, and, therefore, have 
not sinned, and, therefore, do not deserve to be 
punished. As being born with latent evil pro- 
pensities, they need a Redeemer, and they have 
one; but in this case there is nothing in the Di- 
vine justice to prevent our hope. Because infants 
have not sinned, in the sense of putting forth 
evil personal choices, we are confident that they 
are not placed among the wicked after death. It 
ix said of children that of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and that in Heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of the Father. Whether 
their acquisition of entire harmony of soul with 
God is effected in death or after death, their 
destiny at death is not to be presumed to be un- 
certain. Probation, in its strict sense, implies 
uncertainty of result, There may be progress and 
pr:paration of the souls of infants after death, 
but not probation in the strict sense. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

21. “* Does not Mr. Cook look at the whole subject 
now under aturban, now undera hat; now on the 
basis of principles of moral agency legally rather 
than religiously understood, now on the basis of a 
redemptive system ; with an unconscious transition, 
back and forth, ad libitum? Is such a method 
‘hugely’ scientific ; or, rather, is it not?” 

This is another instance of confused ideas. 
What is meant by the phrase “legally rather 
than religiously”? God's laws are all religious. 
Now on legal principles, now on the redemptive 
system? The proposition was: “ Every man has 
a fair chance legally or more than a fair chance 
graciously.” The distinction between the two 
systems is steadily kept in view throughout the 
discussion. 

These twenty-one questions contain nothing 
formidable [Applause] ; but I must now answer 
seven more, which are published in the Adver- 
tiser of January 20th. 

1. “Does Mr. Cook understand Paul (II Cor. v, 10) 
to include under ‘things done in the body’ things 
done after the breath ‘ leaves the body’?” 

In the experiences of the soul at death occur 
some of the most important things done in the 
body. Paul, in the passage referred to, includes 
them, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death” is a fre- 
quent exhortation of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

2. “Mr. Cook refers to Paul’s being ‘caught up 
to the seventh [a slip of the pen) heaven’ (the 
apostle was content to cal] it the third), and adds: 
‘The soul, before it is separated from the body, may 
very probably hear unspeakable things.’ Does Mr. 
Cook think the case analogous? If so, how is he 
able to transcend the wisdom of the apostle, who 
said ‘Whether in the body or apart from the body 
I know not. God knoweth’? Did Mr. Cook get this 
knowledge, too, ‘In being thrown twenty feet down 
a rocky bank in a sleeping-coach on a swift railway 
train?” 

Paul's soul in the experience here narrated was 
able to return to his body, and it is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that it was not wholly discon- 
nected with the body at the time of the experi- 
ence ; but, if a nearly total release from the body 
brought this experience, then a partial release 
may bring an experience partially like it, The 
marvelous quickening of memory and con- 
science, in many cases, in those who are near 
death or expect instant death, is a fact of sci- 
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ence, and will not be spoken of lightly by any- 
one who has ever observed it, either in another or 
in himself. 

8. ‘Mr. Cook cites Matthew xxv, 43 as confirm- 
atory of his position that men are to be judged for 
their conduct here, and also of his use of IJ Corin- 
thians, v, 10. Does he suppose that the soul, after 
breath Jeaves the body, is able, én the body, to visit 
prisoners, feed the hungry, clothe the naked,” etc.? 


In moral principle, yes ; but it must be under- 
stood here that the qualifications I have repeat- 
edly insisted on in connection with the case de- 
scribed are all kept in view. 

4. “Or, does he suppose that the apostle, in his 
allusion to things done in the body, may include 
things done in the ‘spiritual body’? Ifso, how does 
the text support the proposition that probation ends 
with death?” 

The text is rightly interpreted as referring to 
deeds done in our present physical bodies, for 
death is to be defined as the separation of the 
soul from the physical body. 

5. “Mr. Cook deems it ‘inthe highest degree 
probable that souls are divinely illuminated by death, 
and thus are brought to fina] permanence of charac- 
ter.’ He also affirms that ‘it is the light of atone- 


| ment which is the chief force in producing the new 
| birth.’ How far is this in principle from Dr. Dorner’s 


position that final permanence is reached through a 
decision in view of atoning love?” 


Dorner’s system of thought supposes that a 
soul reaches a permanent moral state only by a 
view of atoning love as seen in an actual pre- 
sentation of the historic Christ and by accept- 
ing or rejecting this presentation. The seven 
objections which I have made to this system have 
been published. [See the New York INDEPEND- 
ENT, January 18th.] It is one thing to assert 
that conversion among those to whom the Gos- 
pel is preached is produced chiefly by a view of 
the atonement, and another to assert that in the 
case of all human souls, in this life or the next, 
it is produced only by it. 

6. “Mr. Cook characterizes Dorner’s eschatology 
as ‘bewildering,’ ‘narrow,’ ‘reversionary,’ and 
‘hazardous to the souls of men.’ Will he ex- 
plain why it isso much safer to teach a probation 
after breath than a probation after death? [A full 
reply to this point had been given in Mr. Cook’s 
remarks before his lecture.) Is an opinion founded 
on indications of Scripture and on the finality and 
absoluteness of Christianity, that men who have not 
rejected .God’s character and love as revealed in 
Christ here will have opportunity to come toa final 
decision, in view of his claims before coming to his 
bar, likely to produce more painful) results than the 
well-nigh baseless speculation that impenitent men 
generally may have an opportunity in death and 
make a final choice, under supernatural light and an 
‘unutterable series of voices from the seventh 
heaven’ ?” 

The difference is between the limitation of 
opportunity to life and death, and its extension 
to the uncounted ages of an intermediate state 
between death and the general judgment. 

7. “Is this extension of probation by Mr. Cook 
anything less than a confession that the old theory 
with which he starts is moribund and already 
out of breath? Why does he introduce into the 
discussion a speculation unsupported by a single 
text of Scripture and peculiarly liable to perver- 
sion? Itis because he would hold on to a tran- 
sient, perishing formula, indigenous to theology 
and not to Scripture, and yet would not and can- 
not resist the pressure of principles which trans- 
cend it. To Mr. Cook, as well as to Dr. Dorner, 
it seems congruous with Christianity and with 
reason that probation be defined in the sphere of 
character. An arbitrary limit is unlikely and re- 
quires for its acceptance the clearest proof. Mr. 
Cook realizes this, and so would put into death all 
the powers of the world to come, all the regenerating 
forces of the Gospel. The attempt is a flag of dis- 
tress.” 

Ihave not extended the period of probation 
beyond death, and so have not exceeded the 
limit of the Scripture as interpreted by ortho- 
doxy. I have exhibited simply the solemnity of 
death in many average cases, and the results 
which must be expected to follow under natural 
law from resisting the voices of conscience when 
it is aroused by the king of terrors. 

As to these questions in general it is to be 
noticed that: 

1. They frequently confuse together atonement 
and redemption. 

2. They confuse distributive justice with other 
Divine attributes. 

3. They belittle conscience, present no proper 
idea of justice, or of the dignity of the moral 
law revealed in nature, and of man’s responsi- 
bility asa free agent under it. 

4. They insinuate principles which lead to Uni- 
versalism. 

5. They are open to the seven objections made, 
in the Monday lecture of January 8th, to Dor- 
ner's eschatology. 

6. They seem to be all the result of an incon- 
sequent method of reasoning or of obscure 
and blurred ideas, 

7. If they are not the result of simple indefi- 
niteness in thinking, then they are an indication 
of real heterodoxy. 

Having answered twenty-eight questions for 
which Professor Smyth is responsible, I now ven- 
ture to put to him four. [Loud applause.) An- 
dover is not the object of my criticism. Iam en- 
deavoring to protect it, Ihave made diligent 
inquiries, and, so far asI can ascertain, Professor 






Smyth is the only teacher now in the Theological 
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Seminary at Andover who would be willing to 
make himself responsible for the assertions and 
implications connected with these questions, 
He has made himself responsible for them. I do 
not know another professor at Andover who 
would do as much. My questions are solely to 
my questioner. 

1. How far may a man endorse Dorner’s escha- 
tology and yet intelligently and honestly snb- 
scribe the Andover Seminary Creed in its origin- 
al and historic sense? [Prolonged appiause.] 

2. How far maya man endorse Dorner’s escha- 
tology and yet intelligently and honestly sub- 
scribe the Andover Seminary Creed for substance 
of doctrine ? [Applause.] 

3. How does Professor Smyth reconcile his re- 
sponsibility for his signature to the Andover 
Seminary Creed with his responsibility for the 
assertion, in connection with these questions, that 
the orthodox doctrine of the limitation of proba- 
tion to this life is a “ moribund,” “ perishing and 
transient formula”? [Applause.] 

4, What alterations in the standard New School 
teaching of New England theology as to Proba- 
tion, Inspiration, and the Atonement would 
meet with Professor Smyth’s approval? [Loud 
applause. ] 


Sanitary, 


VENTILATION OF SOIL-PIPES, 
SEWERS, AND CESSPOOLS. 


Havina recognized and established the prin- 
ciple that the ventilation of soil-pipes inside of 
the house and of cesspools and sewers outside of 
the house is important, we desire to inquire 
how this is to be accomplished and what are 
their relations. 

For the ventilation of the soil-pipe and its con- 
rections there are two indispensable requisites. 
There should be air openings at the bottom and 
at the top of the system. Also, it may be neces- 
sary to apply heat, or cowls, or some other device, 
for us to make sure of sufficient movement of 
air through the pipes. We desire to get air in the 
pipes as a constant disinfectant, as a resident 
neutralizer of organic matter and as a destroyer 
of the minute forms of vegetable or animal life. 
We desire also that the movement of the air 
should, like water, be somewhat mechanical 
and carry off the foul air which might otherwise 
be stagnant. We regard this idea, in its reference 
to house-pipes and house sanitation, as of the 
first importance. There should not be, by traps 
or by any other arrangement or device, any 
interruption to the free circulation of air in 
pipes. It is for this reason that if there is an 
outside trap it should always be outside of the 
bottom ventilating opening, so that between that 
opening and the top or roof opening of the soil 
pipe there shall be no interruption to the full 
and free access and flow of air. 

So important is that matter, that it is insisted 
upon that any traps on wash-basins, water- 
closets, etc., should be very near these, so that 
most of these side pipes may also be ventilated 
by the open main or soil-pipe. Also, it is now 
insisted that these traps should have separate 
vents or pipes joining another pipe going to the 
roof. This not only prevents syphonage, but is 
of some little value as airing the water that 
forms the seal in the trap. But, however much 
these ventilations, or vents, in and about the 
basin or wash closet may be desirable, they 
cannot obviate the necessity for full and free 
‘base and roof” openings to the main soil pipe, 
which is the only assurance of a draught suffi- 
cient for ventilation. Not every tube or pipe 
acts, asa ventilator, and we must assume that 
this is the one to be relied upon. 

If only this principle can be well understood 
and applied, and if, in addition, by means of an 
abundant water supply, there is always adequate 
flush of all pipes and of all conveniences used, 
and adequate supply of bowls and traps for 
water seal there is no reason why a modern 
house, with the modern conveniences, should not, 
in this respect, be kept in perfect sanitary order. 

This much for inside pipes. But as the con- 
dition of the building may yet, in some wise, be 
affected by the condition of the outside recep- 
tacle, whether cesspool or sewer, we need to sce 
to it that it also is properly constructed or in 
proper condition. First of all the receptacle 
must not be so near the building or so leaky as 
to affect the surrounding soil or air. Therefore, 
all cesspools, near houses, which are left with 
open bottoms or loose sides, so as to admit of 
soakage, are extra-hazardous. The ground 
around the building and under it, where light, 
air, and vegetation are deficient, is likely to be- 
come saturated with particles of filth to a degree 
which the air in the soil cannot neutralize. 
Even if the cesspool is tight, as it contains dirty 
material and may itself give rise to or be a con- 
tainer of foul gases, we must by frequent 
emptying and flushing and by a proper airing 
seek to prevent the production or storage of foul 
air. Andas pure air is the best preventive, it 
also must be freely supplied. It is for this rea- 
son, also, that we now very properly have many 
plans for the separate ventilation of sewers and 
cess pools. And as it is now generally recognized 
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that each should have its separate system of 
ventilation, it is to be borne in mind that a trap 
between the house system and the cesspool can 
do no harm. With ventilation on each side of 
it, it is itself ventilated, and by its flush the 
water in it is changed. So, while not indispens- 
able in a system of ventilation complete both as 
to house pipes and cesspools, yet it is a safe 
additional precaution and a wise one if by any 
neglect the ventilation of the outside system of 
cesspool or sewer is defective or neglected in ad- 
ministration. 

For the ventilation of cesspools and sewers 
various plans and devices have been resorted 
to. Often a grating is left open over the 
cesspool, and if need be charcoal or other 
disinfectant supplied to meet any possible gas. 
Others would have two or three tubes running 
from the cesspool, so as to secure draughts, and 
have the openings of these distant from the 
house, or from points at which people congre- 
gate. 

Most authoritics, however, now claim that, 
with proper ventilation and this freer admix- 
ture with common air, there will be. no possible 
danger of deleterious gases. These are subsi- 
diary questions, easily provided for by mechan- 
ical methods ; but let the fact be never lost sight 
of that, through properly constructed appara- 
tus, with plenty of water and plenty of admitted 
air, we have a defense from sewer gas in the 
house and from its entrance from pipes or re- 
ceptacles outside. 


Biblical Research. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


BY REY. B. PICK, PH.D. 





Last year, the first volume of a theological 
hand-book was published in Germany, which is 
intended as a guide not only for theological stu- 
dents, but also for ministers. It is entitled Hand- 
buch der theologischen. Wissenschaften. Its editor 
is Prof. Zéckler, of Greifswald, assisted by the 
best scholars of Germany. The aim of this 
handbook is, to give to the student a succinct re- 
view of all theological branches, together with 
the results of criticism. The introduction into 
the Old Testament has been written by Prof. 
Strack, of Berlin. We will follow him in his 
treatment of some books of the Old Testament, 
commencing with 

1. The Pentateuch.—As to the future results 
concerning the criticism on the Pentateuch, they 
cannot be predicted by retail. The one certain 
result will, however, be that the Pentateuch was 
not composed by Moses himself, but was put to- 
gether by later redactors from different original 
sources. Against this result even the believing 
Christian need not to stand up, as, in general, 
against any result of true science. It cannot be 
denied, and it is now generally conceded, that be- 
sides the divine factor, very essentially human 
factors also had their share in the holy writings. 

2. Joshua.—So-called from Joshua. The main 
person of this book, has for its basis the same 
sources as the Pentateuch ; in the first part espe- 
cially the work of the Jahvist, in the second 
especially P (author of the Priest Code). 

8. Isaiah.—It is now generally admitted that 
Isaiah is the author of chaps. i—xii; xiv, 24— 
xviii, xx, xxi, 11—17 ; xxii, xxviii—xxxiii ; (with 
the exception of i, 1; vii, 8b, ii, 2—4; xv, 1—xvi, 
12, which form later interpolations). Besijes 
Delitzsch, almost all representatives of the 
traditional apologetical school believe in the 
authenticity of xiii, 1; xiv, 23; xxi, 1—10 ; xxiv— 
XXxvii, xxxiv—xvi. A considerate criticism will find 
it the safest to commence with chaps. xxxvi— 
xxxix. As they are before us, they cannot have 
been written by Isaiah, since the events narrated 
in xxxvi 1 belong to chaps. xxxviii, xxxix (comp. 
xxxviii, 5), whilst the narrative in xxxvi, xxxvii, 
took place at a considerable later time (701). By 
giving up these four chapters as non-Isaian, there 
is no more any external reason to ascribe the 
authorship of chaps. xl—|xvi to Isaiah, and we shall 
have to assign the origin of these splendid dis- 
courses to that time in which the great Anonymous 
lived, to the second half of the Babylonian exile. 

4. Jonah.—Nothing indicates that he is the 
author of what is narrated of him. Language 
and context are against it. The object of the 
book is not to give actual history; it preaches 
the universalism of the compassionate love of 
God, which also embraces the heathen. The au- 
thor probably made use of an old Jonah story, 
which popular tradition had preserved, in the 
same manner as the author of the Book of Job 
did not invent the historic frame. The necessity 
of accepting the contents as a literally true his- 
tory cannot be established, not even through 
Matthew xii, 39, seq. 

5. Zechariah.—The majority of the Old Tes- 
tament exegetes agree that chaps. ix—xiv were 
not written by Zec hariah. 


ascribe all Psalms to David, which bear his name. 
Hitzig admits as Davidic, 14 Psalms—viz., iii— 
xix, with the exception of v, vi, xiv, which are 
later interpolations. Ewald admits 11 entire 


gards 44 Psalms as Davidic, iii—xix, xxii, xxiv, 
xxvi, xxviii—xxx, xxxii, xxxiv, xxxvi—xxxix, 


concerning xxv, xxvii, 1—6; xxxi, xxxv, xl, 
lv, lxiv, ciii, cix, the others (21}¢) are not of 
David. The scholar who in the future will 
further the criticism of the Psalms will have to 


Il Sam. xxii, and from Psalms iii, iv, vii, viii, 


three critics already mentioned. He will then 
have to examine those Psalms, which two of 


third rejects ; finally an examination of Delitzech’s 
hypothesis has to follow. The final result might 


On scientific ground it will hardly be possible to 
defend the genuineness of those Psalms, espe- 
cially those in the last three books, which 
Delitzsch himself has given up. 

7. Job.—Its date is the year 700. Chap. xl, 
15—xli, 26, may be given up. The four Elihu 
discourses, chaps. xxxii, xxxvii form no original 
part of the book; Jahve’s words, xxxviii, 2, pre- 
suppose that Job was the last speaker, and is 
still speaking ; these discourses, as far as arti- 
ficial completeness is concerned, stand so far be- 
hind the others, that Delitzsch himself is obliged 
to say: ‘*When these discourses and the other 
part of the book are claimed to have been writ- 
ten by one poet, then all critical judgment in 
such questions has an end.” 

4. Ecclesiastes.—All modern critics, since the 
time of Grotius, with the exception of a few, 
now agree that Solomon neither intended to be, 
nor can be, its author. Language and context 
make the book a production of the Persian 
period, and probably of the last decade of the 
Persian government. 

9. Ezra and Nehemiah are written for the 
most part by these two men. 

10. Daniel.—The authorship of this book has 
been ascribed to Daniel by Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Pusey, Kranickfeld, Keil and Del- 
itzsch (by the latter with some hesitation). At 
present, most scholars regard the book as a con- 
solatory writing without any historic value, dat- 
ing from the time of the Maccabeans. Against 
Daniel's authorship decide, aside from the lack 
of any self-testimony respecting the book, the 
following reasons: The position of the book in 
the last part of the canon, the fact that it is not 
mentioned in Ecclesiasticus, chap. xlix ; the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew portion ; and the Persian, 
more yet, the Greek words ; the wrong date (i,1) ; 
and the manner of prophecy in the second part 
(where we have less prophecy, but more history, 
and even apocalyptic predictions, as far as An- 
tiochus‘Epiphanes is concerned). That the 
entire book could not have been written in the 
time of the Maccabeans we see from the man- 
ner in which Babylonian affairs are represented 
in the first part; the Persian words, some of 
which were entirely unintelligible to the Jews of 
the Maccabean period; and finally its reception 
into the canon (the book of Jesus Sirach, being 
written before the Maccabean period and in He- 
brew, has not been received). Considering all 
facts, the supposition is but just to assume that, 
at least since the time of Alexander the Great, 
there existed an Aramaic book of Daniel stories, 
which was wrought together in the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes with the ad hoc newly writ- 
ten book of visions. With this supposition the 
bilinguistic character of the book is explained 
the best. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


Fine Arts. 
THE BOSTON ART CLUB EXHIBITION. 


In regard to the annual exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club perhaps the less said the better 
for all concerned. The club itself has ceased to 
be an art club except in name, and the artists 
who contribute to its exhibition do so ina half 
protesting way, by sending their worst pictures, 
while their best work is sent away to New York 
and other cities, where it 1s more sure to find 
that dearest evidence of appreciation—namely, 
purchasers. The exhibition of the Boston Art 
Club is ridiculous. It makes one laugh. The pic- 
tures are chosen upon some principle of medioc- 
rity. Most of the good pictures and some of the 
bad ones are borrowed from New York. That 
scared old man is Alexander's portrait of Thur- 
low Weed. It is a wonderful work in technical 
qualities. It looks like its subject. It has life 
in it, but it is not a pleasing object. The ab- 
solutely charming things in the exhibition are 
by Gaugengigl. What freshness and originality, 





what verve, what excellent drawing, and what 
delicacy of color characterize all Gaugengigl’s 
work. They are not great pictures ; they are not 
large pictures; they are petife and fascinating. 


| Gaugengig] knows how to be careful without 
6. The Psalms.—Linguistic reasons forbid us to | 


being finical. 
When a man chooses a fish picture, if he is a 
man of taste, he has but one artist to choose in 


America, and that is Walter Brackett. He is the 
only man that makes a living picture of a dead 
Psalms—viz., iii, iv, vii, viii, xi, xviii, xxiv, xxix, | fish. He is the only man who knows enough 


] 
xxxiici and some fragments—viz., xix, 2—7; lx, | 
8—11 ; lxviii, 14—19 ; cxliv, 12—14. Delitzsch re- | 


xli, li, lii, liv, lvi—txiii, ci, cx; but hesitates | 


start from Psalms xviii, which is supported by | 


these exegetes ascribe to David, but which the | 


be a lessening of the list, comprising 44 Psalms. | 





| 
about salmon and trout to show how one of these | H. P. Parker, and the Rev, J, E. Payne, appointed 


graceful and plucky fish rise to the fly, and | 
| struggle against the wiles of the angler. Brack- | 


ett is at his best in this exhibition, and some en- 
thusiastic sportsman and connoisseur in art will 


| be happy in securing the two pictures which he 
exhibits. 
Alas and alack a-day! will nobody buy that | 


picture by Cropsey, which has been all about, and 
finally drifted to Boston? It is an ideal Italian 


| drop-curtain, tea-tray landscape and water- 
xi, the genuineness of which is admitted by the | 


scape. After nearly half a century of training 


| under the kaleidoscopic landscapes of Geo. L. 


Brown, somebody ought to do a service to art by 
buying this. These are pictures which ought to 
go to a provincial art collection, since they are 
almost the only places that true lovers of art are 
almost sure never to visit. Several of the most 
interesting pictures in this exhibition are by 
Charles Sprague Pearce, showing what he can 


do when he does not get beyond his artistic | 


limitations in the choice of subjects; the two 
pictures of brown-faced Italian children are 


worth all the scriptura] tableaux that he has un- | 


dertaken. But where is Enneking? To be sure 
there is a trifling work from his brush—not 
trifling cither—except by comparison with the 
superb pictures in the New York exhibition ; this 
man never paints a trifling thing, he is earnest 
always. 


THE BROOKLYN LOAN EXHIBITION, 
The Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, is evideutly 


a very live society, with a wealth of resources | 


that have heretofore been but half appreciated. 


| The Loan Exhibition which it has arranged in 


the Brooklyn Academy is one that no lover of 
art in New York can afford to neglect. For the 
sake of a most noble charity it has drawn upon 
the art treasures of the Brooklyn connoisseurs, and 
the result is an exhibition of which any city in the 
world might be proud. One of the largest contribu- 
tors to this very satisfactory result has been Mr. 
George 1. Seney, whose liberality and good judg- 
ment do not seem to be confined to his gifts to 
colleges and charities. He has afforded the best 
opportunity of studying Knaus that has ever 
been given to the public here. ‘The Evening 
Walk,” is without doubt the tinest Knaus in this 
country. He also contributes works by Harbur- 
ger, Kowalski, Alfred Stevens, Meissonier, Dau- 
bigny, and J. G. Vibert. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of Mr. Seney’s loan, are the 
Rousseaus, which seem to have been selected to 
show every phase of the splendid genius of that 


original of Cot’s well-known “Springtime” 


tion. Mr. W. W. Kenyon has Boulanger’s “ Her- 
cules”—strong and vigorous in treatment; a 
truly Saxon picture ; he also shows a large and 
admirable Van Marcke. Another noteworthy 
pictare is a “* Water Carrier” by Millet, which is 
one of seven rich loans made by Mr. J. C. Runkle. 
Among the other contributors one finds the 
names of Messrs. J. E. Raymond, Dean Sage, 
W. E. Connor, R. J. Kimball, C. H. de Silver, 
John 8. James, H. D. Polhemus and H. T. Chap- 
man, Jr. Such exhibitions are of inestimable 
Lenefit to a community. The generosity of loan- 
ing pictures like these is not confined to the 
charity to which the pecuniary profits of the 
exhibition gocs, but extends to the whole public, 
and confers educational benefits not casy to be 
overestimated. 


Missions. 
WORDS OF CHEER FROM INDIA. 


BY THE REV. B. H. BADLEY, A.M. 


Tuis happy Christmas day, marked in India by 
a profusion of genial sunshine, swectest flowers, 
the songs of birds and hymns of praise to God 
from many congregations, in city, town, and ham- 
let, is made all the brighter by the fact that the 
Kingdom of Christ is surely and rapidly coming 
in India. To-day, as we think of Bethlehem, of 
the chorus of the angels, of the glad journey of 
the reverent shepherds, of the great gift (the 
outpouring of our Heavenly Father's unfathom* 
able heart of love)—our hearts sing for joy, as we 
treasure up the sweet thought that India is ac- 
cepting Christ. The volume lying Wefore us, 
“The Statistical Tables of Protestant Missions in 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon for 1881,” presents a 
most cheering array of figures and tells in brief- 
est fashion the story of progress in India which 
the past ten years have witnessed. In spite of 
croakers, and the heartless host of pessimists the 
world over, this great work has gone steadily for- 
ward. The gospel of peace has been heralded in 
thousands of villages all over the land; people 
have heard the good news and have yielded their 
hearts to Christ. ‘‘ Moribund Christianity” can, 
at least, point to wonderful progress in this vast 
empire, the earnest of triumphs yet to come, 

This is the fourth statistical report of the kind. 
The first was for 1851, the second for 1861, both 
compiled by the late Rev. Joseph Mullens, D.D. ; 
the third, for 1871, was prepared by the Rev. M. A. 
Sherring and the Rev. H. W. Shackell, of Benares, 
both of whom have been called to their reward 


during the past decade. For the present report 





we are indebted to the Rev. J. Hector, the Rev. 


artist. Mr. D. C. Lyal, lets the public see the | 


one of the most popular pictures of this genera- | 


to the work by the Calcutta Missionary Confer- 
ence. The greatest possible pains have been 
taken to secure accuracy, and the report, on 
the whole, is most satisfactory. It cannot but 
stimulate to still greater activity the home 
churches, already so deeply interested in the 
salvation of India, 

As will be seen, the ratio of increase rises 
with each decade, From 1861 to 1861 it was 
53 per cent. ; from 1861 to 1871, 61 per cent. ; and 
from 1871 to 1881, 86 per cent. Should it con- 
| tinue to rise proportionately, as our faith tells 
| us it will, the coming decade will witness an 
increase at the rate of 121 percent. This ratio 
far exceeds that of the churches in England and 
America, 

The subjoined statistics speak for themselves, 
Let the Church read them with jubilant heart. 
| Missionary Work IN 


InpIA, BoRMAH, AND 
CEYLON.—STATISTICAL SUMMARIES, 1851—1881, 
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Loucxxow, Invia, Christmas, oma, 
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Music. 


Tue Two Hundred and Third concert of the 
Philharmonic Socicty, of New York, was given 
upon Saturday evening with the program sub- 


joined - 

Symphony in E fat, (B. and H. No. 1)........Haydn. 
Concerto for Violin, No. 1, Opus 26............ Bruch, 
Concert Overture, Opus 32 (new)........... Reinhold. 


Symphony in B flat, No. 
Soloist, 


1, Opus 88....... 
Mr. John F. Rhodes, 


Schumann, 


Such a selection for an evening of musical en- 
joyment was distinguished for sensuous beauty 
of tone and pure melody. It is ever fascinating, 
too, to observe how at the hands of the Society's 
instrumentalists the oldest or most familiar com- 
positions receive a color and are quickened with 
thrills of new life 
believe he 


and vigor, tempting one to 
has all along been unappreciative 
There 
about Saturday 

a feast of 
auspice s! 


of them. was remarkable 


what 


nothing 
evening's 
delight it 


, i 
Recollec 


menu; yet 


seemed under these 
tions of such concerts cause 
the hearer to enter warmly into the protest of 
an enthusiastic amateur who not long since de- 
clared that ‘‘ New York did not need a Music Fes- 
tival once in two or three It had twelve 
season.”” The Haydn 
through the lapse of time, 
the most popular of all the hundred works of its 
character by the great father of the 
Only in hearing Haydn's music of this class does 
the debt Also 
curiously interesting is it to discern the clear re- 
lation 


years, 


each Philharmonic sym- 


phony has proved, 
symphony, 
we owe to him come home to us. 


between Beethoven's style in that great 
master’s latest symphonics and Haydn's phrases, 
methods, orchestration 
work in E flat. The 


clined to doubt the 


and in this same fine 
thoughtful observer is in- 
justice of 


claimer against his ever 


Beethoven's dis- 


having learned any- 


thing whatever from his old master. It would 


occasionally seem that he learned and remem- 
bered a deal. Mr. Rhodes had a warm recep- 
tion, and was given by critics and the gen- 
eral public a much more flattering reception 


than upon his two or three preceding appearances 


here and in the vicinity. His performance of 
Bruch’s fascinating concerto (in which there is 
enough rich beauty, dignity of treatment and 
dramatic fire to furnish forth half a dozen ordin- 
ary concerti) was eminent for clearness of concep- 
tion and grace of interpretation. Mr. Rhodes’ 
tone is not broad nor very even (particularly in 
passages lying low in the scale), but his touch is 
exquisitely delicate and his tone pure and full of 
life. The Reinhold overture is far from an ex- 
traordinary effort of its clever writer. It is built 
upon two attractively melodious themes, 
scored cffectively. 
phony, which ended the evening's program, ap- 
peared to give the completest delight to the closely 
crowded 
there were 


and is 
The fameus Schumann sym- 


audience, Jetween the movements 
followed 
attention. Such great 
playing of an exquisitely bright and lovely work 
deserved it. By the way, 
promulgate 
title 


work as 


brief outbreaks of applause, 


by an eager and intense 


might it not be well to 
more thoroughly the ‘“ program” 
characterising this favorite 
stated it—the 
portraying with such 
fidelity the breaking-up of 
winter, the thoughts of love and joy stirring in the 
poet-musician’s heart, and with them the advent 
of the sunshine and birds and flowers. For the 


Society's Rubinstein's ‘“ Ocean” 


and sentiment 
Schumann himself 
“Spring” Symphony ? 


complete musical 


next concert 
Symphony is announced. We venture to proph- 
esy that the performance of this awe-inspiring 
work will be a memorable one, 

..Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s third concert took 
place upon Thursday evening, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. 
There was neither comfort nor succor in getting 
in or out of Steinway Hall, so huge was the con- 
course, many standing in the aisles of even the 
second gallery. Mr. Joseffy did not seem to be 
in quite his usual form (to borrow this modish 
term) so far as concerned his performance of 
the Hungarian Fantasia, for piano and orches- 
tra, by Liszt, or of the Henselt Concerto in F 
minor. In the latter an unlucky and quite un- 
accountable false note was specially a blemish, 
The pianist’s exquisite rendering of the Litolff 
Scherzo and the piano solos of the evening were 
@ true and unmarred pleasure, winning him 
enthusiastic demonstrations. 
tion included Schumann’s ‘Des Abends;” 
Chopin’s Etude, Opus 25, No. 7; Mendelssohn’s 
**Spinnlied ;” Tausig’s arrangement of a Strauss 
valse ; an arrangement by Mr. Joseffy of a Bach 
Overture, Air and Bourrée, and his own little 
** Aquarelle.” The orchestral selections of the 
evening included Wagner's ‘ Fliegende Hol- 
liinder” Overture, the Ball Scene from Berlioz’s 
“Romeo et Juliette’ and the rather tame and 
monotonous ballet music in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Der 
Dimon.” The entire program was announced 
as a@ request one. 


The solos in ques- 


.-The Symphony Society announces for its 
next rehearsal and concert to-morrow and Satur- 
day evening a scene from the third act of 
* Parsifal,” Beethoven’s Second Symphony, the 
a Pons of the Pilgrims” from Berlioz's “‘ Harold” 


ay ony, Liazt’s symphonic m ‘ Tasso” 
pa hopin’s F minor Concerto, e. Madeline 
Schiller will be the soloist, 





THE 


Lebbles. 


A GuM-pDRop 
overshoes, 


.A fishmonger is never generous ; 


| his business makes him selfish (sell fish). 











.-In Siam the people worship the elephant. 
In this country they only want to see him. 


-The individual who was injured by the 
accidental discharge of his duty is still very low. 


. Mother: “1s there much drinking in Mo- 
bile?” Son: “Yes, much drinking is done in 


Mobile, a la bar, ma.” 


‘What, give a prize 
persists in doing nothing !” 


to your son? He 
‘* Well, give him the 
prize for perseverance, then !” 

.**It is the little bits ov things that fret and 
worry us,” says Josh Billings ; “we kan dodge an 
elephant, but we kan’t a fly.” 


.*T am glad this coffee doesn’t owe me any- 
thing,” 
“Why?” she asked. 
never would settle.” 


said a young man to his landlady. 


** Because I am afraid it 


.“*It is very curious,” observed a young 
indeed, that 
from whom we get all our tortoise- 


shell combs, has himself no hair whatever.” 


lady, ‘“‘altogether unaccountable, 
the tortoise, 


** Arthur,” 
his son, 


said a good-natured parent, to 
**I did not know till to-day that you had 
been whipped at school last week.” ** Ah 
but I knew it at the time,” 


! papa, 
was the naive reply. 


-Archbishop Whateley, on hearing a lady re- 
mark that the Bay of Dublin reminded her of 
Switzerland, “Yes, Ma’am; only in 
Switzerland there is no sea, and here there are no 


Alps.” 


re joine d: 


” 


.“* Brace up!” whispered the hangman to 
the poor fellow whose hempen cravat he was ad- 
justing. ‘Yes, it’s easy for you to say that,” 
was the grim reply, 
pender.” 


‘because you're a sus- 


..It has now become 
cities to be 


fashionable in eastern 

married as early as 6 o'clock in the 
This gives the bride’s female relatives 
time to say good-by to her before the 
train goes, 


morning. 


evening 


.-A South End woman keeps only one ser- 
vant to do her work instead of two. She says 
help is always leaving, and when you are left 
alone it’s much easier to do the work of one ser- 
vant than of two. 


-The Nevada way of catching bears is for 
one man to feed the animal with salt, while a 
second slips around and ties his hind legs to- 
gether. When the man weakens and 
takes to his heels, it’s said to be embarrassing 
for the feeding man, especially when the salt is 
nearly gone. 


“*Willyim, says an economical 
mother to her son, ‘‘for mercy’s sake don’t keep on 
tramping up and down the floor in that manner. 
You'll wear out your new boots. (He sits down.) 
There you go—sitting down. Now you'll wear 
out your new trousers! I declare, I never see 
such a boy!” 


second 


my son,” 


.A Scotchman, having hired himself to a 
farmer, had a cheese set down before him, that 
he might help himself. After time the 
master said to him: ‘Sandy, you take a long 
time to breakfast.” ‘In troth, master,” 
Sandy, ‘‘a cheese o’ this size 
eaten as ye may think.” 


some 


said 
is nae sae soon 


Joseph Smith fell down the cellar stairs 
the other day and broke his left leg, his right 
arm, two ribs, his nose, one finger, and cut his 
scalp, sprained his ankle, and put his shoulder 
out of joint. He was picked up insensible, and, 
on recovering, evidently was a little bewildered 
as to what had occurred, for his first question 
was: ‘* Whom did they nominate?” 


. “What d’ye leave that door wide open for?” 
gxclaimed the gentleman in the office, to the in- 
truding peddler. ‘Oi thought, surr,”’ was the 
quick reply, ‘that ye moight want to kick me 
down stairs, and Oi wanted to make it convanient 
for ye, surr.”” The gentleman was so taken aback 
that he bought two apples for five cents, passing 
off a bad quarter in the transaction. 


....A gentleman, while bathing at sea, saw his 
lawyer rise up at his side after a long dive. After 
exchanging salutations, says he: ‘‘ By the way, 
how about Gunther?” ‘He is in jail,” replied 
the lawyer, and dived again. The gentleman 
thought no more of it; but, on getting his ac- 
count, he found, *“‘ To consultation at sea, about 
the incarceration of Gunther, three dollars.” 


..More fun from the classics: Not long since 
the members of the New York Medical Club were 
summoned to attend a regular meeting at Dr. 
Paine’s in the following classic style: ‘‘ Sciens, 
Socialite, Sobriete. Doctores! Ducum nex mun- 
di nitu Panes ; triticum at ait. Expecto meta 
Sumen tu te and eta beta pi. Supper attento uno 
Dux hamor clam pati, sum parates, homine, ices, 
jam, etc. Sideror hoc. “ Festo resonan floas 
sole,” 


‘Reduction in the price of Arctic 


because 
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BAPTIST. 
BROOKS, W. T., D.D., died recently at Wake 
Forest, N. C., aged 73. 
CHENEY, D. B., Elgin, OL, resigns. 
COLWELL, J. M., ord. in Lincoln, TL. 
CONRAD, H. A., Cheboygan, Mich., died recent- 
ly, aged 60. 
DOBBINS, FRANK 8., missionary in Japan, called 
to Allentown, Penn, 
GALLAHER, H. M., D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

JONES, Howarp M., Shelburne Falls, Mass., re- 
signs, 

JOSLYN, J. M., removes from Otego to Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

MERRIAM, George, ord. in Abilene, Kan. 

PARSHLEY, J. H., Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Westboro, Mass. 

PENDLETON, 5. P., Bath, Me., resigns. 

ROOT, Parvey D., Oneonta, accepts call to West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

SHERMAN, J. H., 
Minn. 

THOMPSON, I. M. B., Dundee 

VAN ALLEN, ( ‘’. L., Pawlings, 

WASHINGTON, Samve, 


Hanson Place ch., 


accepts call to Bird Island, 


"% 4 , resigns. 
x. Y. -» resigns. 
called to Essex, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDERSON, Wivp1am L., ord. in Stowe, Vt. 

AYARS, Tuomas H., Kearney, Neb., resigns. 

BANFIELD, Joun A., New Tacoma, called to 
Lake View, ae 

BRONSON George F., died suddenly in La Salle 
[il., February 6th. 

CARR, WurLwiam, 
burgh, Vt 
DOE, Franky B., Ripon, Wis., becomes Home 

Missionary Superintendent for Texas. 
FOSTER, Festus, invited to Leadville, Col., for 
three months, 
GREENWOOD, Wi.uram, Cambridge, 
accepts call to Windsor, Vt. 
HAWKS, Turron, Marietta, O., resigns. 


closes his work in _ Iras- 


Mass., 


HIBBARD, AvucGusTine G., Wheaton, IIL, dis- 
missed, : 
HOSMER, Samve. D., accepts call to Auburn, 


Lass. 

HUNTER, Preasant, Hartford Seminary, called 
to South Windsor, Conn., and to Second 
ch., Palmer, Mass. 

KIDDER, Samve. T., 
Tacoma, W. T. 

MACALL, Joun A., ord. in Saylesville, R. 

NEWPORT, Fuanc Is, ord. in South notin 
aie, 

ROBERTSON, M., invited to Thomaston, Me., 
for three months. 

SEYMOUR, B. N., Vernon, Conn., resigns. 

WHITE, Cuarues A., Hallowell, accepts call to 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


accepts call to New 


LUTHERAN. 
BAUM, Wm. M., removes from 
Penn., to Canajoharie, N. Y. 
HUBER, E. M., Lake Worth, Fla., accepts call to 
Scalp Level, Penn. 
JAGER, T. H., Iron Furnace, accepts call to 
Middletown, O. 
RENCH, Wriu1am F., inst. in Lionville, Penn. 
SELLE, C. A., Addison, LL, called to Chicago, 
Ill. 


Pheenixville, 


TRABERT, G. H., Lebanon, ‘Penn., removes to 
Mineapolis, Minn., for Missionary work. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARRETT, Cuarves §., accepts call to Wood- 
berry, Md. 

BURDICK, C. R., inst. in Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

CLARKE, Assury C., First ch., Shamokin, Penn., 
resigns. 

COOK, James A., inst. in New Philadelphia, O. 

JOHNSTON, Joux Watson, Darlington, Penn., 
died recently, aged 7 

KNAPP, B. N., Preble, N. Y., dismissed. 

KUMLER, onmmg? M., Berwick, Penn,, called to 
Reynoldsviile, N. ¥. 

McLEAN, Enegas, becomes stated supply in Ore- 
gon, Wis. 

SINCLAIR, James, died recently, at Smithtown, 
N. Y., aged 59. 

WALLER, Wiutu1am B., inst. 
* i 


in New Rochelle, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, T. K., accepts call to Lenoir, N. C. 

BATES, J. M., Waterville, Me., resigns. 

GEORGE, James H., becomes rector 
John’s, Salisbury, Conn. 

INGERSOLL, Epwarp, D.D., rector of Trinity 
ch., Buffalo, N. Y., died recently, aged 73, 

McCLURE, Davin, Ph.D., ord. 
Francisco, Cal. 

MEADE, W. H., D.D., Charlestown, W. Va., ac- 
cepts call to Church of the Saviour, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

TURNER, Mitton T., 


of St. 


deacon in San 


ord, priest in Clinton, La, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHAPMAN, J. W.., ve Ind., called to Ref. 
ch, , Schuylervilie, N Wie, Ze 

CRAWFORD, A.L., accepts call to Southern Pres- 
byterian ch. in Lexington, N. C. 

CUMMINS, Tromas, inst. in Southern Presbyte- 
rian ch., Vicksburg, Miss. 


HIBSCHMAN, W. H. H., D.D., accepts call to 
Reformed (Ger.) ch., in Tiffin, O. 


JANSEN, Jonny N., Pompton, N. J., resigns pas- | 


torate Ref, ch. 

KELLER, Curist1an, Reformed (Ger.) ch., died 
recently, in Bridesburg, Penn. 

QUICK, A.M., inst. in Reformed ch., at Peekskill, 
N. Y. 

ROSE, J. M., es le called to South- | 
ern Presbyterian ch, in Goldsboro, N. C. 

WORMSER, 

Ref. ch., Pella, Lowa, 


Wiu1iaM, Pagsaic, N. J., called to | 





Bic uary 15, 1883, 


Literature, 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selectton of works 
for further notice.) 


THE HUMAN MIND. * 


Dr. Hamirton evidently belongs to what 
Professor Veitch styles ‘‘the school of non- 
reading philosophers.” If Dr. Hamilton 
should crave a word of comfort in view of 
this allegation, he may find it in the fact 
that Professor Veitch puts Des Cartes in the 
same category. It is hard, of course, to say 
how much a man should know respecting 
the opinions of other men in philosophical 
| matters before venturing to appear as the 
| author of a matured system of thought. A 
man, it may be said, is more likely to be an 
independent thinker who does not worry 
himself with the history of opinion; but 
unfortunately, he is liable to the mortifica- 
| tion, at the same time, of being told by some 

omnivorous reader that his pet theory was 

iulso the pet theory of somebody else. And, 
| no matter how original he may really be, he 
will encounter the frown of that large class 
of critics who never 





have a good word for 
any man who is not up, as they say, ‘‘in the 
literature of his subject.” We confess that 
| we feel in regard to 
that we have had rather a 

erudition, and it is a great 
now and then to read a book 
pages are not defaced with foot- 
English writers, we notice, are be- 
ginning to despise such pedantic display, 
and their example, in this respect, is com- 
mendable. Our criticism of Dr. Hamilton 
is not based on the fact that he fails to 
quote authorities, but that some of his 
‘** authorities ” are so far behind the time. It 
is rather late in the day tocite ‘‘ Bell on the 
Hand,” as apropos of cerebral psychology, 
and most readers will regard the con- 
spicuous position and profound reverence 
accorded Thomas Reid as simply a phil- 
osophical anachronism. We say this with- 
out being in the least conscious of any 
Kantian, or Hegelian, or Spencerian tenden- 
cies. We believe so fully in the intuitional 
philosophy, we are so sure that the most 
vital interests are involved in its mainte- 
nance that we would have wished that the 
| present volume, besides being the latest ex- 
position, might also have been a specific 
defense of that philosophy. If, instead of 
being so patronizingly informative as to tell 
us who Tyndall is and who Spencer is, 
Dr. Hamilton had dealt with the funda- 
mental questions that underlie all philo- 
sophical discussion, ‘‘The Human Mind” 
would have been a more valuable contribu- 
tion to philosophical literature even than it 
is. When we say that Dr. Hamilton be- 
longs to the ‘‘unreading school” we mean, 
among other things, that he does not seem 
to realize that his book enters upon its 
career at a time when intuitionalism needs 
all the help of its friends and is hard pressed 
by its foes. Our author puts it very mildly 
when he says that ‘‘Kantianism is still a 
noticeable source of error in metaphysical 
and logical works”; and he is attaching un- 
due importance to a name once potent, but 
no longer exciting a very appreciable in- 
fluence in philosophy, when he says that 
“the infection of it has entered English 
thought chiefly through the writings of Sir 
William Hamilton.” We venture to say 
that English students in a great many cases 
know more about Kant than they do about 
Hlamilton; and that there are scores of 


begin to some 
| questions 
surfeit of 
pleasure 

whose 
notes. 








men, both in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, who understand Kant far better 
than Hamilton did. We have no 


sympathy with the slighting manner in 
which it is the fashion to speak of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton; but we are, nevertheless, 
prompted to ask the question Who reads 
Hamilton? While as for Kant, when we con- 
sider the pure Kantians, the Kantians who 
have gone over to Hegel, the neo-Kantians of 
the school of Lange, and the semi-Kantians 

who value Kant for his advocacy of the cate- 
| gories, while they repudiate his agnostic 
tendencies, it is safe to say that among the 
younger men, at least, he is the acknowledged 
metaphysical master. It may seem ab- 
| surd to say that the possibility of knowledge 
is a legitimate subject of discussion, or that 
“*THe Homaw Mrxp. A Treatise in Mental Phi- 


losophy. By Epwarp Jomn Hamiton, D.D. Pp. 730 
' gvo, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
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there can be a difference of opinion about 
intuitions. Yet these are the questions that 
lie across the path of the philosopher to-day. 
He may write an able and a useful book, as 
Dr. Hamilton has done, without discuss- 
ing these questions. He may write with a 
didactic and accordingly eliminate 
the polemic element, yet it is the polem- 
ic relation that sustains 
to its persistent and relentless enemy, Em- 
piricism, that invests philosophy at this 
moment with its chief interest and import- 
ance. Whether mind is always active or 
whether there is unconscious mental action 
as the one Hamilton affirms and the other 
Hamilton denies is a question of no great 
moment, with the question 
whether knowledge is transformed sensa- 
tion. The prevalent philosophy tries hard 
to reconcile Intuitionalism and Empiricism ; 
and, instead of choosing between Kant and 
Hume, prefers to take both. It is not the 
Associationalism of James Mill; it is the 
Evolutionism of Herbert Spencer that In- 
tuitionalism has to fight. We that 
Dr. Hamilton, who has shown such power 
of thought and such ability to drag falla- 
cies from their lurking-places, had taken 
occasion to strengthen the hands of the 
Intuitionalists by dealing with the problem 
of evolution in its relation to the genesis of 
belief. 

Ifad our author done this, he would not 
only have enhanced the obligations unaer 


aim, 


Intuitionalism 


compared 


wish 


which he has placed us by the appearance 
of his book, but he would have taken away 
from some of his chapters a certain inde- 
scribable element of remoteness which one 
who is acquainted with the present condi- 
tions of the philosophical problem will in- 
evitably feel when he reads them. What 
he says, for example, against materialism is 


THE INDEPENDENT 





tinguished from Belief and of Belief as dis- 
tinguished from Knowledge, that gives most 
evidence of the author’s originality and at 
the same time offers the strongest provoca- 
tion to adverse criticism. His chapter on 
Belief is, on some accounts, the best in the 
volume; and next to it, perhaps, we should 
put the one on Experience and Intuition. 
With much that he says on the Objectivity 
of Thought we agree. He is right in saying 
that our forms of imagination always refer 
to objective things; that is to say, that we 
cannot transcend experience. Yet this is, 
surely, not enough to justify the astounding 


| sentence which tells us that ‘‘ this statement 


would hold good though the universe were 


annihilated or were never created,” and 


| that ‘‘the conception of a universe yet to 


true, and his argument is, we believe, un- | 


answerable; yet there are few to-day who 
would avow materialism. Monistic thinkers 
like Noiré and Hartmann would reject the 
entity Atom quite as readily as the entity 
Soul. And Dr. Hamilton, sure, 
will acknowledge the ‘gnoratio elenchi on 


we are 


page 51, where he argues that mind is not 
a function of brain, because ‘* God has no 
brain.” When aman identifies mind and 
brain we have not much hope of convincing 
him of God. And, though there are un- 
doubtedly Theists among them who deny 
the dualism of mind and body, we shall 
certainly never convince any one of the 
immaterialty of the soul by alleging the 
incorporeality of God. 

In justice to Dr. Hamilton, it should be 
said, however, that the end for which this 
work was written not controversial. 
The book is the record of the author's 
search for a satisfying metaphysic. It is 
meant to be a guide to a class of men who, 
without being special students in philoso- 
phy, are or would be interested in philo- 


was 





sophical problems, if they could find a book | 


that was not filled with philosophical 
nomenclature. And, finally, ‘‘the adapta- 
tion of the work for use in our higher edu- 
cational institutions has been a constant aim 
with the author.” Considered from these 
points of view, the author has achieved a 
very decided success and his book de- 
serves to take rank alongside of the leading 
text-books in psychology now in use. Dr. 
Hamilton writes in a style that is admirably 
clear, though it is not brilliant nor incisive. 
As has already been intimated and as will ap- 
pear still further, we do not agree with all that 
Dr. Hamilton says. But it must be remem- 
bered that this is a book of 700 pages, filled 
from beginning to end with discussions of 
profound questions. With by far the most 
of it we are glad to say that we agree. 
Dr. Hamilton is on the right side, and he 
teaches a philosophy that we hope will be 
in the ascendant in this country for many a 
day to come. He has thought independ- 
ently upon the questions with which he 
deals, so that the stamp of his individuality 
is impressed upon those expositions even, 
which lay no claim to originality. It is 
evident, however, that some topics have 
been placed under the microscope, for more 
minute inspection and further analysis than 
they have heretofore received. And, though 
the result of his work in this regard does 
not always carry our judgment, it ex- 
cites our admiration for the author's 
patience and penetration. 


It is that portion of the work which 
deals with the problem of Thought, as dis- 





be would correspond with the nature of 
that This either 
meaningless or else it states the truism that 
a universe actualizing a previously con- 


universe.” sentence is 


ceived universe would be similar to it. 
Nor can we altogether agree with Dr. 


Hamilton respecting existential propositions. 
Reid, contrary to most thinkers, regards 
these propositions as synthetic. Dr. Hamil- 
ton stands partly with Reid and partly with 
the rest of the world. Thus the proposition 
‘this pen exists,” he says, is analytic; but 
‘“‘eyeless fishes exist in the Mammoth Cave” 
he regards as synthetic 
But Dr. Hamilton cannot prove that some 
existential propositions are synthetic by 
For, in the case before us, 
the proposition may or may not be existen- 
tial. It may read: ‘eyeless fishes in Mam- 
moth Cave exist,” in which case it is exis- 
tential and quite as analytic as ‘this pen 
or it may read ‘‘Mammoth Cave 


” 


or ampliative. 


this means. 


exists”; 
fishes are eyeless,” in which case it is syn- 
thetic, but no longer existential. 
lent, moreover, as the author’s chapter on 
** Judgment ” is, it is not likely that his dis- 
cussion will materially change the prevail- 


iag sentiment of logicians. He states his 
doctrine in the following formula: 


‘‘In opposition to the general teachings 
of the philosophers, we hold confidently that 
the existence or the non-existence of things, or, 
more strictly and literally, the thought of 
their existence or non-existence, is the true and 
only object of judgment and belief ; and, fur- 
ther, that the verb ‘to be’ 
istence, and has its * copulative’ uxe only as 
this meaning.” The meaning 
of the copula been very 
debated; but there isa general agreement 
among logicians that it does not mean ob- 
jective existence, and we think that the 
logicians are right. It is generally held now 


always signifies ex- 


having 


has much 


to mean more than inclusion in a class; and 
some go so far (Carveth Read, for example) 
as to regard it as the symbol forany relation 


that may subsist between subject and 
predicate. And, in spite of Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s avowed difference with the gen- 


erality of philosophers, he seems, after all, 
to come round practically to the generally 
received opinion; for he tells us that in the 
proposition *‘John is a man,” *‘ what we 
immediately think is not that John exists 
or that man exists—these things are sup- 
posed; but that the entity Jolin ¢s identical 
with an entity of a given nature—that is, 
with a De Morgan and, the rest 
would say substantially the same thing. In 
to Judgment there is, undoubt- 
edly, such a distinction as the one which 
Dr. Hamilton makes 
tion considered as an object 
the proposition 
as an object of personal conviction; 
but whether it is best to confine the 
word ‘‘ judgment” to the latter is another 
question. This, however, is the gist of the 
discussion in Dr. Hamilton’s pages. Presi- 
dent Porter says that every thought involves 
judgment, and, reproducing Sir William 
Hamilton, goes on to say that the concept 
is an implicit as the proposition is an ex- 
plicit judgment. As commonly understood, 
the judgment and the proposition are simply 
the subjective and objective aspects of the 
same thing; but Dr. Hamilton says that a 


man.” 
regard 


between a proposi- 
of thought 
considered 


and same 


roposition is not a judgment unless it be | 
Prok judg | ing themes are discussed by men alive to their 


| nature and importance, and who are able to say 


attended with belief founded on reasons. 
‘Pink-eyed cats are deaf”’ may then be a 
proposition simply expressing a thought, 
or it may be a proposition expressing a 
conviction, and it is in the 
case only that it is a judgment. 


state a judgment propositionally without 


some qualifying prefix or addendum certify- 
ing it as a judgment. We cannot relate 


pinkeyedness to deaf cats in a proposition | 


that has any right to be called a judgment, 
unless there be some accompanying state- 
ment to the effect that this embodies a con- 
viction seriously entertained by the framer 
of the proposition. But it should be said 
that Dr. Hamilton is by no means alone in 
his notion of the Judgment. For Ucberweg 
has propounded the same doctrine: ** The 
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first, on “‘The Conservation of the Church,” 
points out the great benefits the good cause has 
received from the Christian Church, very much as 
we discuss the divine plan in the history of Israel. 


| “Does the Brain Think” is a vigorous anti-ma- 


Judgment is distinguished from the merely | 


subjective combination of conceptions by a 
conscious reference to what actually exists, 
or, at least, to the objective phenomena. The 
reference of thought to actual existence 
gives the judgment its character of a logical 
function. Where the consciousness of the 
objective validity is wanting there is no 
judgment; where it is erroneous the judg- 
ment is false” (** Logic,” p. 188). And simi- 
larly Professor Bain (**Logic,” vol. 1, p. 80). 


terialistic shot. Mr. A. Wilford Hall will find a new 
grievance inthe very uncomplimentary treatment 
of his ** Evolution of Sound,” which, in the happy 
phrase Fonseca blundered into in his famous 
Portuguese grammar, is one of the idiotisms of 
his “ Problem of Human Life.” The clergymen 
and theological students who have given this 
book their hearty apyroval will please take note 
and, as a disciplinary act in their own behalf 


| and as some kind of amends to the public, read 
| this very nice piece of destructive criticism. 


Dr. Hamilton distributes ‘the powers of | 


the soul” under six heads: sensation, 
thought or intellect, emotion, desire, ex- 
ertion or conation, and the capability of 
pleasure or pain. The present volume is 
devoted to the study of the Intellect and 
the great questions connected with the 
Emotions and the Will are not dealt with. 


| The author arranges his material under a 


threefold division, stated at the beginning of 


| the work, but not formally exhibited in the 


He first treats of 
the powers of the mind as primary and 
secondary, Thought and Belicf being the 
former; he then considers the three phases 


headings of his chapters. 


| of intellectual manifestation—the presenta- 


Excel- | 
tional 


tional, the representational, and the dis- 
cursive; and then finds a ‘* fundamentum 
in the diverse character of our 
beliefs, and, accordingly, treats of the intui 
the experiential 
This seems to be a logical and 


divisionis” 


and elements of 


knowledge. 


| every way satisfactory method. 
} 


> 


RECENT REVIEWS AND QUAR- 
TERLIES. 


No. IL. 


Tur Journal of Christian Philosophy, cdited 
by Professor John A. Paine, is the organ of the 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, and deserves 
In the number we 
find several papers of interest and value. We 
Professor Fisher's address on 
“The arguments for the being of God,” at the 
time it was delivered. It appears in this journal 
in complete form, and will be found worthy of 
the most attentive perneal. 


generous support. current 


commented on 


The closing para- 
graph lands the reader on such solid ground that 
we quote it: 

* Atheism is an insult to humanity. A good man 
isa man with a purpose—a righteous purpose. He 
aims at well-being, at the weil-being of himself and 
of the world of which he forms a part. This end he 
pursues seriously and earnestly, and feels bound to 


| pursue, let the cost to himself be what itmay. To 





| Social Science,” 


tell him that while he is under a sacred obligation to 
have this purpose and pursue this end, there is yet 
no purpose or end in the universe in which he is 
acting his part—what is this but to offer a gross 
affront to his reason and moral sense? He is to ab- 
stain from frivolity ; he is to act from an intelligent 
purpose, for the accomplishment of rational ends; 
but the universe, he is told, is the offspring of gigan- 
tic frivolity. The latter is without purpose or end; 
there chance or blind fate rules.” 

Dr. Gladden’s address on ‘Christianity and 
appears also in this number, 


where it will be read with interest. Professor G. 


T. Ladd, who ix rapidly coming to the front 
rank among our liberal orthodox thinkers, 
starts in his address on ‘‘ Revelation” with 


Schleiermacher's assertion, that in the order of 
importance revelation precedes inspiration and 


implies it, and proceeds to give a broad and 


| philosophical survey of the whole subject, touch- 





latter | 


ing on the Possibility, Necessity, Nature, Final 
Purpose, Criteria, and Stages of Revelation. 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s address on “The Incar- 
nation the Problem of Modern Thought” fol- 
lows. President Bascom’s on “ Mind and 
Matter ; their Immediate Relation,” abounds in 
acute analysis, powerful and brilliant statement 
of propositions, and suggestive thoughts which 
will, in some measure, atone for his capricious 
and defective generalizations. The closing 
number of the journa] is Dr. G. H. Mandeville’s 
address on “‘The Spiritual Life, a Fact, anda 
Testimony.” The addresses in this number, have 
amanly directness. They mean business. Liv- 


what light the believing scholarship of the 
Church has to throw on the subject. The Jour- 
nal deserves encouragement and will prove a 
powerful auxiliary to the cause of right thinking 


| and right living, 
According to this view, we can never | 


[STR New-Church Review (Swedenborgian) 
is very bright. The articles are unsigned. The 








We have always thought that New-church 
theology was pretty hard reading. It appears 
that they have the same view of our classics—at 


least, we find among the book notices of 
this number a review of the discussions 
on Christianity recently published in the 


North American Review, where it is said of Pro- 
fessor Fisher's paper, “ it isa very scholarly, solid, 
rather tame, and altogether dull rehearsal of the 
old stock arguments against and answers to 
Infidelity, which are, to quote Browning, ‘abun- 
dantly convincing to those convinced before ?” 

@ very amusing illustration of the mental 
isolation from the central streama of the 
world’s thought and interest to which absorp- 
tion in the New Jerusalem ideas leads. 


The number of The Princeton 
Review opens with a brief and sententious ar- 
ticle, in which Mr. David A, Wells delivers some 
well-directed and heavy blows at the protective 
system as it applies to iron and cotton, Pro- 
fessor Francis Bowen gives an account of the 
version of the Scriptures modestly published at 
Philadelphia, in 1808, by Charles Thomson, better 
known as the secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress. Mr. Bowen evidently is not much pleased 
with the recent revision, which he compares to 
its disadvantage with Thomson's, Mr, Bowen is 
also rather surprisingly insensible to the scholar- 
ly considerations on which the canons of textual 
criticism rest. In the following paper, Mr, 
James Fairbanks Colby proposes systematic dis- 
franchisement for crime, and supports the propo- 
sition with a solid body of facts and with a dia- 
cussion of the measure from many points of 
view. Professor Allen devotes a second article 
on ‘The Theological Renaissance of the Nine- 
teenth Century” mainly to a study of Dr, Mul- 
ford’s “Republic of God.” Henry J. Van Dyke, 
Jr., adds a plea for ethics in art, and Sheldon 
Amor, LL.D., of London, clores the number with 
a paper on “The Latest Irish Legislation and 
its Principles,” in which he attributes extraor- 
dinary importance in the explanation of Irish 
affairs to the fact that Ireland was never fendal- 
ized. Nor was Italy. But the failure of feudaliam 
on the Italic peninsula, neither blighted its civil- 
ization nor threw it into that peculiar form of 
barbarism which lies at the root of “ Patrick's 
grievances,” 

We doubt if our readers are fully aware 
how good The Reformed Quarterly Review in, 
(The Rev. Dr. Thomax G, Apple and John M. 
Titzel, editors). The January number opens 
with a paper on “The Internal Henke of Holy 
Scripture,” by Dr. J. W. Nevin, in continuation 
of the article in the same quarterly on “ Christ 
the Inspiration of His Own Word,” to which we 
called attention at the time. The most import- 
ant contribution to the number is by the editor, 
Dr. Apple's “Christian Life Deeper than Con- 
scious Experience’ —a very thoughtful diseus- 
sion of a subject which has many important ap- 
plications. We do not clearly make out what 
the Rev. L E. Graeff is driving at in “The Cen- 
tral Issues of Modern Criticism,” The Rev. C. Z. 
Weiser, D.D., advances a view of “The Atone- 
ment” whose novel features and professed sim- 
plicity consists, so far as we can see, in arresting 
speculation at the bare statement of the facts, 
The Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl discusses “The Neces- 
sity of an Objective Revelation.” Dr. Titzel 
contributes an editorial paper on “ Christian 
Unity,” and the Rev. Geo. M. Snyder closes the 
number with a timely and pertinent paper on 
“The Necessity of Faith for the Right Study of 
History.” 


January 


The Universalist Quarterly for January opens 
with a Scripture exposition of Heb. ix, 27, 
28, by the Rev. O. D. Miller, D.D. The Rev. H. J. 
Cushman follows with a luminous paper on 
“Drifts in Religious Thought.” Dr. Sweetzer 
discusses the denominational “Necessity of a 
Change in the Language of our Creed,” 


Dr. Patterson writes with force and feel- 
ing on “The Attractive and Triumphant 
Cross.” Rev. A. B. 


Grosh takes a pretty 
severe view of the doctrinal harvest to be gleaned 
from ‘The Catacombs of Rome,” though he ap- 
parently has not availed himself of the assistance 
of Victor Schultze, who has recently come for- 
ward at Leipzic as the representative of a thor- 
oughly objective presentation of monumental 
remains and as the opponent of fanciful meth« 
ods of interpreting early Christian art. The 
Rev. A, G. Rogers closes thé volume with a good 
paper on “ True and False Ideas of Holiness.” 
In the current number of the Baptist Quarterly 
Professor Long, of Crozer Theological Semi- 
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nary, treats Dr. Dexter very respectfully in his 
observations on “The True Story of John 
Smyth, the Se-Baptist,” though he states and 
supports vigorously his differences. The Rev. 

8. Moxom, of Cleveland, devotes a thoughtful 
paper to “The Subjection of Christ.” Ina 
second article, on ‘Thomas Aquinas,” from the 
MS. of the late Rev. Richard M. Nott, we find 
a highly appreciative estimate of the work of 
this great theologian and of what Christendom 
owes him to offset the paper in the last New 
Englaner, on which we remarked last week. The 
biographic interest of Prof. Stearns’s paper on 
** Dr. Sears as a Theological Professor” will attract 


attention. Professor Howard Osgood, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, gives an 
account of “Jesus Christ and ‘The Newer 


” 


School of Criticism,’” which does not spare the 
authors of these inventions, but boldly charges 


on them all the consequences of their posi- 
ions. 
The Lutheran Quarterly tor January 


opens with a brief but effective account of “ The 
tise of the Episcopate.” Translated from Dr. 
Heinrich Schmid’s Handbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, by Prof. E.J. Wolf, D.D., Gettys- 
“The Law of Burial and of Burial 
Grounds” is set forth by the Rev. W. Hull, of 
Hudson, N. Y. The Rev. G. Scholl gives some 
well-considered hints on the all-important topic 
** How to Develop and direct the Benevolence of 
the Church.” Under the head of “The Ques- 
tion of Primeval the Rev. Dr. 
Valentine, president of Pennsylvania College, 
undertakes to repel the assertion of Professor 
W. D. Whitney, in The Princeton Review for May, 
1881, that ‘‘ No trace of monotheism is to be found 
anywhere in the world except with a polytheism 
behind it.” Reliance is placed in the rejoinder 
on the researches of Dr. Fairbairn, of Aberdeen, 
of Max Miiller, Renouf, in the “ Hibbert Lectures 
of 1879,” Dr. C. P. Tiele, of Leiden, and Profess- 
or James Legge, of Oxford, who expresses himself 


burg. 


Monotheism” 


clearly as against the assumption of primitive 
polytheism. The Rev. J.C. Jacoby, of Zanesville, 
Ind., contributes a paper on ‘The Length of 
our Saviour’s Public Ministry, According to the 
Gospel of St. John.” The Rev. E. D. Weigle, of 
Littlestown, Pa., gives a luminous discussion of 
the ‘*What are the Qualifications 
Necessary to Church Membership?” Professor 
W. H. Wynn, of Lowa State College, contributes 
a paper on ‘Christ and the Dr. 
F. W. Conrad, of Philadelphia, continues the 
discussion of “ The Liturgical Question,” from 
the number for July, 1881. 

is 


question 


Conscience.” 


Mr. Joun B. ALpEN republishes, as Vol. IT, 
in his ‘Cyclopedia of Religious Literature,” 
Canon Farrar’s Early Days of Clristianity, on 
fair paper and in good, readable type, for the 
amall sum of sixty-five centa.— Sibylline 
Leaves, by A. E. M. K. (Henry Holt & Co.) is a 
collection of elegant and amusing extracts, num- 
bered and arranged to form the answers toa 
great variety of questions prefixed to the volume. 
The whole forms a sort of game of question and 
answer, in which the players use the book, instead 
of falling back on their own ready wits. We 
commend it without reserve to all dull and unen- 
terprising people.- -The Messrs, Ward & 
Drummond publish The Tragedy of Calvary, an 
illustrated Sacred Poem, dedicated to the chil- 
dren, by 8. Shepherd, M.D. It is a biography of 
Jesus in verse, adapted to children, and intended 
to familiarize them with the facts of the Saviour’s 
life and mission. The narrative is given in 
abridged form and the poem is handsomely 
printed, with simple outline illustrations. The 
volume is a thin 32mo. 


..The Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., of 
Boston, issue the general New England Business 
Directory and Gazetteer for 1883 in fuller and in 
better shape than ever. It is a marvelous 
effort to systematize and get into convenient 
accessible form the entire complicated and di- 
versified business of the New England States, 
together with the catalogues of the professions, 
statistics of population, railways, schools, col- 
leges, libraries, newspapers, magazines, etc. It 
is invaluable for all who have large dealings 
with New England and a wide correspondence. 


..The Rev. Francis T. Russell has been 
honorably known for thirty years or more asa 
teacher of elocution in this city and elsewhere, 
especially at the General Theological Seminary, 
in this city, and the Berkley Divinity School, at 
Middletown, Ct. He has embodied his instruc- 
tions in a 12mo of convenient size on The Use 
of the Voice in Reading and Speaking. It is 
especially a manual for clergymen and candi- 
dates for orders in the Episcopal Church, to 
whose requirements it is especially adapted. 


.. Bridal Days isa book for the bridal and 
all celebrated weddings, by D. Henry Miller, D.D., 
and W. D. Hedden, D.D. (Ward & Drummond), 
in small quarto form, handsomely gotten up on 
fine, heavy paper, and with numerous interesting 
and appropriate quotations, arranged under sui- 
table headings, to make an admirable and most 
labor-saving solution of the perplexing question 
what gift to bestow on a friend celebrating some 
anniversary of his wedding. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mn. Epwin Annotp is said to have written the 
whole of his last book of poems, ‘‘ The Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Names of Allah,” in an exquisite 
manuscript volume, illustrated with gold and 
color illuminations and marginal embellish- 
ments, during a single Summer vacation.————— 
Several of our leading literary men, including 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Mr. Whittier, 
have written letters to Outing (the popular jour- 
nal of open-air recreation), protesting against the 
defacement and “ vulgarization” of the Niagara 
Falls and vicinity by tradesmen and speculators, 

—Mr. Howell’s new novel, begunin The Cen- 
tury of the month, has necessitated a new edition 
of that number of the magazine. Cannot some 
art publisher be discovered who will do still 
more toward unconventionalizing valentines ? 
The custom of the day seems not likely to be 
more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance for a long time to come, and while consider- 
able improvement upon the lace-work and tinsel 
and doggerel of ten years ago is evident, the re- 
form is not complete. A series of small, rich, 
but plain cards, with carefully chosen ama- 
tory from standard poets would be 
no bad fashion of furthering it. ——— The 
death of the Rev. Father Coan has given oc- 


verses 


casion for the reprinting, in a well- 
known series of missionary leaflets, of an 
article entitled ‘ Four Memorable Years 


in Hilo,” which appeared about twelve years 
back in the columns of THe INDEPENDENT.— 

It is reported that Mr. John Morley intends to 
reassume an editorial position in London during 
the coming Spring. - —‘*In a Vain Shadow” is 
the name of a new novel which has appeared with 
much success in England, —A cheap but care- 
fully prepared book, the “Life and Times of 
Prince Charles Edward” (usually known in his- 
tory as the Young Pretender), is to be issued by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Its author is Mr. 
Ewald. —We note with distinct pleasure the 
announcement that the author of that very 
charming poem “ Olrig Grange,” will contribute 
& new poem to the next number of the Scottish 
Review.- — ‘Surnames as a Science” is the 
title of a new book by Mr. Robert Ferguson (a 
member for Carlisle), which the Messrs. Routledge 
will publish this month. -Mrs. Oliphant is 
publishing, in a British newspaper, a sequel to 
her novel ‘‘The Greatest Heiress in England.” 
This sequel is entitled “Sir Tom.” Mrs. Oli- 
phant has few peers for literary industry. To 
avail one’s self of a charioteer’s simile, it is nothing 
extraordinary for her to drive a couple of novels 
and a biography abreast, with perhaps a pair of 
brisk magazine articles tethered behind.—_—— 
In connection with the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Martin Luther's dc ath, 
the first volumes of a complete set of the great 
Reformer’s works will be published by a leading 
German house. Hereafter three volumes will 
appear in course of each year, until the entire 
series is complete.- -The late Dr. E. H. Knight 
concluded, a little while before his death, a sup- 
plementary volume to his “Mechanical Dic- 
tionary.” In this the author included a careful 
account of each of the important inventions and 
improvements upon inventions incidental to 
recent years,___—-A letter from Leigh Hunt to 
Douglas Jerrold was lately knocked down at a 
London autograph auction. Hunt writes in 
course of it, alluding to a severe illness of Jer- 
rold: ‘*Death was too cunning to let you 
in at his door; he thought you would write an 
article and show him up in the life, which, of 
course, would have been the death of Death; at 
the very least he should have a Punch in the ribs. 
———Professor John Nichol, in his new book, 
“American Literature,” says of Charles Brock- 
den Brown: ‘He leaves us, despite his acknowl- 
edged obligations to Godwin, with the impres- 
sion of an original power cramped by the neces- 
sities of hasty work, unhappily because prema- 
turely quenched ; and of a writer who has been 
unduly forgotten.” While concurring in the 
justice of this not very elegantly expressed sum- 
mary, we feel like assuring even Professor Nichol 
that Brown is scarcely forgotten, in the true 
sense of the word; and that, if he cannot 
possibly be said to have a reading public of his 
own, he has a staunch, if dispersed, fol- 
lowing, by no means small in number, who 
remember and appreciate his position in the 
literary history of America. And, moreover, the 
day for the wide recognition of the genius of 
Charles Brockden Brown is certain to come, 
———It is rumored that the Messrs. Macmillan 
are making definite arrangements for the pub- 
lication of a new illustrated magazine.————Mr. 
Freeman will print in volume form his recent 
papers upon America and the Americans, ——— 
The Comédie Frangaise has recentiy elected four 
new members. The composition of the famous 
society is, accordingly, at present composed of 
ten socidlaires, each entitled to a full share. The 
names of the ten are as follows: MM. Got, 
Delaunay, Maubant, Coquelin (aind¢), Febre, 
Thiron, Mounet-Sully, Worms; Mmes, Brohan, 
Jouassain, and Miles. Reichemberg and Baretta. 
The value of a full share amounts to only 1,000 
francs a month, but the special payments about 
double this receipt. Members are also now per- 
mitted to act in private houses, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designatiuns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given ts the length.) 


Final Causes. By Paul Janet. Trapdeted from 
the Second Edition of the French by William 
Affieck, B.D. Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 9x6, pp. xxii, 620. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons................. 32 Ww 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James An- 
spony. Froude, M.A. Fourth Series. 4x5}, pp. 

é¢ salle 

Fhe, Re ligtons of the Ancient World, including 
ypt, Assrria, and Babylonia, Pe ‘Pala, India, 

truria, Greece, Rome. by George 

eutienes. M.A., author ‘of “The Origin of 
Nations,” etc. 7'4x5, pp. xiii, 249. The same. 

A New Fig of the Origin of Species. By 
Ben). G. Fe 736x544, pp. 278. Kew York : 

A Word: a a Word. A Romance a Geos 
Ebers. From the German _by ry 
ford. 6x4, pp. 48. New York: Willtans ‘Ss. 
ans ctthtinddeses sdateapennanionsnses 

Pastor's Pocket Kecord. Perpetual inc parenter. 
Undenominational. Arranged by Pe 
vanus Stall, A.M., author of “How ‘> Pa 
Church Debts,” etc. 6x3 pp. 14. Albany : 

Y jard & Drummond 


D. R. Niver. eg! ork : 
TwiceTold Tales. By Nathamel Hawthorne. 
Riverside Edition. Complete Seake Ly twelve 
volumes. Introductory n George 
Parsons Lathrop. Illustrated. Vol” I. 8x5, 
»p. 588. Boston: Houghton, ae & Co., 
Yambridge. The Riverside Press............... 
Mosses from an Old Manse. By Methaniel Haw- 
thorne. Riverside Edition. Vol. II. Bubs, 
pp. 559. The same. . 2 00 
Mishorz ¢ of he Negro Race in ‘Ame rica, ‘from 1619 
). Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as 
es Historical Sketch of 
Geo - Williams. Vol. II. 
. OsxB Dp. 


xiii, 611. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sous. 


The Comprehensive Church; or, Christian Unity 
and Ecclesiastical Union in the Protesta 
Epteoo, val Church. By the Rt. Kev. ean 

a -D., LL.D. nee pp. 28. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker...........-.....0..-..+ 
The venus. of Milo, and aes Poems. By E.R 

Si 4x: pp. 8l. Privately Printed. 
Berkeley : CSiiedtnia fanin danediaintaiechvestnnsint 
Dust. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne, author 
of “ Bressant,” “ Sebastian Strome,” ete. 74x 
54, pp. 4022. New York: Fords, Howard & 
SN itiinindistansiiideewesteacastaneaiabnniose 
Tempest-Tossed. A Romance. By Theodore Til- 
ton. (New and aures Edition.) 73¢x5, pp. 

472. New York: E. Worthington............... 

Chosen Vessels, By Eyethens ? La gn 
author of “ What About F 


07 


é itizens. 


125 


Whence, What, Where? A_ View of the Origin, 
Nature, and Sow’ of Man. By James R. 
Nichols, M. D author o “ Fireside 
Science,” etc. “phir Edition Revised. 7 4x5, 
pp. viii, 198. Boston: A. Williams & Co.. :... 

Science in Short Chapters, By W. Mattieu Wil- 
liams, F.R. A. S., F. ©. S - author of “The 
Fuel of the Sun, ete. x5, Pp. 312 
New York: Funk’& Wagna‘ lis 

It Was a Lover and His Lass. A No ovel. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “The Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,” ete. (Franklin Square Library.) 
11x#, pp. 5. New York: Harper & Brothers... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Standard Text-Books 


IN 


Natural Science. 





BOTANY. 


By Proresson Asa Gray, or HARVARD. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. How they move, Yah 
employ insects to work for them, etc. Beautifu liy il: 
lustrated, and printed on fine paper. 

HOW PLANTS GROW. A sipple introduction to 
Structural Botany ; with a Popular Flora. Tilustrated 
by more than 600 engravings. 282 pages, small quarto. 

This book, in connection with the“ School and Field 
Book,” eu pplies a complete course in Botany for Com- 
mon ‘Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 

LESSONS IN BOTART. AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOL- 
oey, to which is added a cogteus Glossary. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vO, 236 page 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. A 

opular and comprehensive School Book, adapted to 
fe pginners and advanced classes. §vo, cloth, 621 pages. 

This book, in connection with “ How Plants Grow,” 
supplies a ‘complete course in Botany sor Common 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arranged according to the 
natural system. and containing w plates, illustratin, 
the Se es, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Fift edition. Eigh 
issue. Cloth, 8vo, 700 pages. 


THE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons.” 


GRAY'S NEW STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY. An introduction to Structural and System- 
atic Botany and Vegetable Phy wiology, being the sizth 
and revised edition of the Botanica os book, entire- 
ly rewritten and greatly extended. Illustrated by 
numerous wood-cuts. Cloth, 8vo, 442 pages. 


CEOLOCY. 


By Proressor James D. Dana, OF YALE. 


GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. An intro- 
duction to Geology, for one general reader and for be- 

mners in the ence. 1 vol, 12mo, 275 pages. Pro- 
usely illustrated and handsomely bound. 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Designed for 
schools and geoteunsee, Revised edition. Cloth, fully 
illustrated, 360 pag 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly revised, 
much enlarged, and almost wholly rewritten. T 
ing of the Principles of the Science, with speci 
ence to American Geol ical H 
leges, Academies, and 
by a Chart of the World, and over one th 
spares, mostly from American sources. 1 vol. 8vo, 

it 460 pages. 


abo’ 
*," The above are generally for sale by bosheciiers; 
but, when not thus obtainable, they may be had di: 
from us. riptive circulars and prices by = 
Specially low rates will be made where first supplies 
are desired for introduction, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
763 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


MOTHERS ,3008, DAUGHTERS 


SHOULD 
read our new book “ For Grrzs,” a Fy physiol. 
to them through life. Dr. Did 


° cont ing a vast amount of use! 
quick wl be portant 
“It vis a ong time since I have read ony vet on the 
uman heal th as hae interest as 
ur recent polices, y Mrs. Shep. 
herd, an md I have Ly 


“Zoe, Ge 
t the conclusion of more 


ee ——S words as, ‘The best presente: 
theme ex! AJ " 
Agente wanted. Cir- 





ce, $1.00, by mail, POWER ; 
Tua Broedeay, New or! 6 ” 


VERS ‘4 
. 208. New York: Thomas . Crowell 125 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
THE [LIAD OF HOMER, 


Done into English prose 





BY 
ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER LEAF, M.A., 
AND ERNEST MYERS, M.A. 
12mo. $1.50. 


“ We are thankful to have the general impression of 
| the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 
readers who have not time for the study of the original. 
. The wide circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.”— Nation. 


ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. 
By 8. H. BUTCHER, M.A., and A. LANG, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised. 12mo, #1. 


“The present brilliant translation of the 
sey.’”—Saturday Review. 


THE 


* Odys- 


ANNIE K BAR Y. 
By ELIZA KEARY. 
| Crown 8vo, $1.75. 





A Memoir. 


With a Portrait. 


“ Eliza Keary has done for the sake of others a diffi- 
cult und sacred work and has gone it — exquisite 
grace and refinement will have her re- 
ward in knowing that the cen. a her sister's life will 
touch many heart and awaken a response to its love 
| and joyousness.”—Academy. 


LECTURES ON ART AND THE 
FORMATION OF TASTE. 


By Lucy Crane. With Dlustrations drawn by Thomas 
and Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, $2. 

“ Plain and uninitiated folks are sure to learn agreat 

deal po this excellent volume. iss Crane is 

counselor as to the domestic: ally and so- 


Y Smportant Sqertaces of art, house decoration, 
ress.”"— Spectator. 


LECTURES ON ARTY. 
By Reg. Stuart Poole, Professor W. B. Richmond, E. 
J. Poynter, R. A., J. T. Micklethwaite, and William 
Morris. 12mo, $1 50. 


“William Morris, poet and 
traces at a len the history of * Pattern 
Designing” and talks charmingly of the cultivation of 
the lesser oxts a making beautiful our daily life.”— 
Home Journal. 


ractical decorative artist, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
A Record andaStudy. By WiL11am Sarre. With 


an illustration after D. G. Roseetti. 12mo, $3. 


“Contains a faithful and exhaustive account of life 
and works of one of the greatest literary and artistic 
geniuses of the as nenestinenintees century.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


IMPORTANT 
TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS! 


—_——— 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 
For February, 1883. 


(Now ready; price, by mail, 5 cents.) 
contains an her ot | of ee CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 l6mo 


vols., 50; DAY HOURS LIBRARY, of 75 
18mo vols., $14.50; ro the DICTIONARY THE 
BI c, by Rev. Pui.ie ScHaFY, 


3 , D. 50; 
which all teachers and others interested in Bester: 
schools should read and consider. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883. 
BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 

A Plain, Portable, Popular Commentary, with maps, 

illustrations and blackboard outlines. 
The cheapest and most thorough Hand-book 
published. 
Sin gle copy: card-board covers, 10 cents; 100 copies, 
$¥.00, und, single come, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $12.00. 


Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean Howson AND CANON SPENCE. 
Epitep By Rev. Puriip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 


sary on the Early Caren. rand be eS edited by Dr. 
al as a writer on the 
pic, is a ated anda Se valuable aid ‘in ee study ~ 

001 Lease 


a map. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of new and choice 
books, and specimens of Lagi wm and Illustrated 


Picture Papers for Ly ey for 1883; all now 
ready and sent free on application to 


The American 








Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York, 














_C 

NEWSPAPERS AGAZINES. 
Send six cents for cat newspa: 
land magazines at Agents’ wrest Ay ib Rates. 
Aggote Wanted. %c. to $1.00 on each su 

















February 15, 1883. ] 








THE INDEPENDENT 








Ready Friday, February 16th. | 
| 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


(No. 394) 


FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS; 


The Burgomaster’s Doughter. 
Frontispiece. From a Picture by Grorce H. Boven- 
TON; 
Across Arizona, 
By WILLIAM Henry Bisnop. Illustrated; 


The French Voyageurs, 
By Tuomas WENTWORTH H1GGINsON. Illustrated; | 


Artist Strolls in Holland.—III., 

By GrorGEe H, Boveuror. Llustrated by BouGHTON | 
and ABBEY 

* Parsifal” at Baireuth, 

y Mrs. M. G. Van Renssevaer. Illustrated by Draw. | 

ings of CARL MarR, representing the most striking | 

scenes of the Opera, and by Portraits of Wagner; } 

F. Therese Malten, Soprano; Theodore Reichmann, | 

Barytone; and Herman Winkelmann, Tenor; 


Consola, 
A Poem by Mrs. H. W. SEWELL. Illustrated by F. 
DIELMAN. 
Philip Wouvermans, 
By E. Mason. 


Illustrated from original paintings ; 


The Morning Star: an Indian Superstition, 
By General BENJAMIN ALVORD; 





Serial Novels. 
FOR THE MAJOR, by ConsTANcY FENNIMORE WOOL. | 
ON. Illustrated by FREDERICKS, 
SHANDON BELLS. By WILiiaAm BLACK. 
ed by WILLIAM SMALL. 


] 
Illustrat- | 


Short Stories. 
MRS. CLAXTON’S SKELETON, by Harrier PREs- 
coTT SPOFFORD; 
TORRICELLI, by M. HowLanD; 





Poems. 


By J. W. De Forest, CHARLES L. HILDRETH, Mary A. 


Bang, 8S. 8. ConANT, and SARAH ORNE JEWETT; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 

English and American Appreciation of Washington 
Irving.—The Knickerbocker New Year's Day.— 
“Doctor Grimshawe's Secret,”— 
mate of Great Singers.—Gambetta.—The late Editor 
of the Drawer; 

Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Recerd. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Anecdotes.—An Old-fashioned Lyceum Lecture.—King 
Alfred, a Comic Operetta, by Mrs. E. T. Consett, 
with Five Illustrations. 





~— - 

HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...............+.+ Per Year #4 0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.. ee = 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. mecianae - 400 
The THREE above publications ee. 10 00 
Any TWO above named..................05 . 700 | 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ ” 1580 
HARPER'S M AGAZIN vE, am es “ 50 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, \ e 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).......... 10 00 


8vo, Cloth... 400 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 


Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
Weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
«ratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 


¢@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 
H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Troy, N. Y. 


‘The Fifth Thousand Now y Ready. 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF | 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


author of “ Stepping Heavenward,” 


with steel rtrait and five full- illustrati 
Royal 12mo, 575 pages, bound in cloth. $2.5. — 


“One of 4 ost charming books in Rel: 
erature.” —. °F Observer. . anteed 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20tht., New York. 


Sent mail. repaid, on receipt of price Fracti 
mn es J payer cape pt of pri ions 


= me & a BOOKS. NEW YORK ° 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphiet,“*PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 Cents. By the year, $2 
Clergymen and Theological Students, $1.70. 


The Public Esti- | 


| Commentarie +8 on the Laws of England. 
y 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY! 


| BOUVIER'S LAW § LAW DICTIONARY 


A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution and 
ae of the United States of America and of the several 
States of the American Union, with SavaseneD to the 

Civil and other Systems of Foreign Law 
By John Bouvier. 
Fifteenth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Much Enlarged. 
By Francis Rawle, Esq., 
Of the Philadelphia Bar. 
Royal &vo. Law sheep 


Two vols. 815.00. 


Also the Following Valuable Law Books. 
BOUVIER’S INSTITUTES. 
Institutes of American Law. B 
edition, th 


oroughly rev 
GLEASON. 


Joun Bouvier. New 
and augmented. By 
DanNIeL A. tvo. Law sheep. 


$12.00. 


2 vols 


Sharswood’s Blackstone. 


In Four Books. 
WILuiaM BiacksTone, Knt By GEORGE 

SHARSWOOD, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 

of Pennsylvania. 2 vole. #vo. Law shee). $10.00. 


Chitty’s Blackstone. 


Lawe of England 
2 vole. vo. 


Commentaries on the 
LIAM BLACKA&TONE. Law sheep. 


The Law of Stock Brokers. 


Being a Treatise on the Law of Stock Brokers By 4 
THUR BIDDLE and GEORGE BrippLe, of the Phi adel. 
phia Bar. svo. Law sheep. $5.00 


By Sir WiL- 
7.50. 


Parsons on Notes and Bills. 


| A Treatise on the Law of Promissory Notes and Bills of | 


Exchange. 2 vols. 


By THEOPHILUS Parsons, LL.D. 
Royal &vo. 


Law sheep. #15.00 
Powell’s American Law. 


Analysis of American Law. By T. W. PowkLu. 
revised edition, #vo. Cloth. "$3.00. Sheep. 


New, 
$4.00. 


* For sale by a)] Law Booksellers, or will be sent, 
enczapesiclion free, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


The Best Magazine for the Family, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


S#~ 2 centsa Number. $2 Wa year. 


| The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls, 


THE PANSY, 


t#~ 7 cente a Month. 75 cents a year. 


Most Charming Monthly For 
Youngest Readers, 


OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN, 


t?~ 10 cents a Number. #1.00a year 


The 


The Only Magazine for the Babies, 


BABYLAND, 


¢® 5centsa Number. 50 cents a year. 
For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or delivered 
to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, by the 


| Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


oe pt , Kx” on 
S! 4B 
40°c0M 50,” 


GG LERGYMEN- Send for a copy of the CLERGY 
a 


MAN'S RECEIPT AND CASH BOOK 
COMBINED. Contains 50 Receipts with Stubs, 50 Dupli- 
cates, 10 Memorandums @ Statements for a year Price 
560 cts. inStamps. 8&.WHYBREW, Pub'r, Rochester, N.Y 


Takea postal card, ad- 
dress it to Tue WEEKLY 
Press, Philad’a,ask fora 


specimen and premium 
list of popular books. 
You will be pleased. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY 
FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
Owing to the oonttames demand for this book, we 
ob! blish 


Th 
ities for knowin aiaee n in an intimate way and 
he has in this volume Henne ly 4 bed it. Fresh 
interest aes attach ee is book from Mr. C: 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


LITERARY JUNK-SHOP. 
Coat t is 


nter’s 
ow Lin- 





ag rs orders solicited. 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


he 











251 Broadway, | New York. 


i 


THE BEST 


American Publication Devoted to 


The Satara = 


—" at the head of health journals. 
Baltimore Observer. 
BLEST and most valuable publication on 
; the Continent. 
Mila ukee Liberal Age. 
O journal is more trustworthy. 
N —Cineinnati Christian Standard. 
5S unsurpassed in this country. 
| — Waterbury Republican 
HROUGH and by it causes of disease are 
T recognized and abated. 
— Boston Commonwealth. 
CCOMPLISHED more good than all 
A other sanitary papers put together. 
—Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber. 
EALLY one of the most valuable pub- 
serial in this country. 
—Old Colony Memorial. 
S$ full of matter of the highest interest. 
—Philadelphia Post. 
force—a factor of the 


A‘ greatest value.—N. Y. 


educational 
Trade Reporter. 
ECESSARY to all persons who would be 
abreast with the best means of preserv- 
ing and promoting health. 
Louis Church News. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
SPECIMEN FREE. 
$4.00 a Year; 10 Centsa Copy. 
113 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The Leavenworth Times 


Inducements to Advertisers! 


1.—It has 5,300 daily circulation. 

2.—It has 13,G00 weekly circulation. 

3.—It is printed in the largest city in Kansas. 

4.—Its advertising rates, considering circulation, are 
very reasonable. 

5.—It has been published without interruption for 
twenty-five years. 

6.—Itis the only Leavenworth paper receiving the 
morning Western Associated Press report. 

7.—It has five or more subscribers in every post-office 
and is read by the people of every city, village, 
and hamlet in the State of Kansas. 

*.—It never inserts an advertisement fora man who 
is not financially responsible ; hence, you are not 
thrown into ‘competition with humbuygs and 
fraude. 

%.—While it is recognized as an outspoken journal, 
fearless and bold in the expression of ite con- 
victions, it is an advocate of Republican prin 
ciples in a state that gives 50,000 Republican 
majority. 

DaILy, $5.00 per annum ; WEEKLY, €1.00 per annum 


D. R. ANTHONY, 
Epiror AND Proprietor, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Readings and Recitations! 


\(} CHOICE SELECTIONS 
09] Now READY. 
A 4 Neer 









tains another nuNDEED splendid 

lamations ani Readings. combining Semti- 
ment, Oratory. Ste umor, Fun. /’rice, 
20ctas., mailed free. Sold’ b Booksellers. Every boy 
{who speaks pieces. every member of a Lyceum who 
‘wants Somet ething New to recite, should get the 
‘whole set. Club rates and full list of contents free, 
'¥. GARRETT & CO., 706 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WRITINGS OF MRS. WHITE, 


The Sufferi: A B2-page tract, setting forth 
God « love in the gift of his Seon, and portraying the sufferings and 
death of Christ for the redemption of the race. & ets. 

Bible Sanctification, The Bible doctrine presented and false 
theories, so prevalent at the present day, exposed. 4&4 pp. 10 ete, 


Great 
ls. In 3 volumes. Covering. © the O14 

Testament history, and the life Py Christ and bis The 

historical narrative is given in a clear, foreible style, and ry —_—— 

lesson« drawn are pointed and practical. Although not 

ative. they throw a flood of light upon the a ped ach ~ 


Mares REVIEW Ss 4 ‘TtmaD, Bas Barris Onsen. maline, poms 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... +++. 
HARPER'S WEEK. ~ - 

HARPER'S BA ZAR, - 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 


0” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, 
on receipt af Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROS., Franklis Square, N. ¥ 


LEGGAT BROTHEBS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
170,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 
OST GIVEN AWAY. 
eer HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


ume #0) 











ip MEDICAL JOORWALS Tx 08 


STREET, 
Third door wont of Oity Mall Past, N.Y 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 





NGERIAN 


real ®w: Ml Aectior, an 
are suited to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Business Directory & Gazetteer, 


FOR 1883. 


“ insur fecturing, @ealicht’ 
ay ngs banks, insurance, manufacturing, gas- 
- oon incorporated vaniea, cae, paes-G oes, Hews- 


pan 
pavers alleges, 90 mies, expresses, railroads, eto. 
taining a GAZETTED OF NEW ENGLAND 
comprising a concise Coscription of the cities, towna, 
county seats, villages, and post-offices. with population ; 
also showing railroad sta | ema LY ples ra) + ae , maney: 
order offices, com aged, fre © mor fficial 
reports and recor ther with A uset ai infor. 
mation often required in the counting-room. A Colo 
Map of New England accompanies each book, a largo 
octavo volume of 1,466 pages, and ia a complete uide 
to the Business Interests of the Six States. Notwith- 
the increasing size of the work, 
the price rema ains, as "heretofore, Bix Dotees, Sent 
prompey, yb me mei or expre Feces of neice. 
ON, D AVE EN (POR & ¢ 
Publisher 1% Franklin Street, Seles. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR 


“JUSTICE,” 


the Anti-monopoly weekly, published at 282 Broadway, 
N.Y. Liberal commissions paid to agents. 


JUSTICE PUBLISHING CoO., 
Box 610, New York. 
Faducational Publishers, N, ¥, 





4. 8. BARNES & CO., 





MUSIC. 








"WS TRE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in ite various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowrn AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAKEROOME: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


Mention this paper 


SHEET Mi wi 
Popular Sheet Music by the best a for only 5 
cents per ony. Send 5 cents for catalowue and a ploce 
s music. Aberal discount to dealers, F. EELES & 
.. 61 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


MYENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT... Voice Flexible 
and Robust. Quartette preferred, Address 
GEO. CRAIG, 307 West 2ist St., New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, 


DIARIES FORK 1883, 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND MANUFACTURERS 

OF PATENT SYRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing i 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Din- 
ries, Pocket C utlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, ete, 
We keep eve rything in our line and sel) at lowest 
priews Your custom solicited 
YRUS H. LOU THEL, 45 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Aste. CARDS.—Three large 

Faster Cards sent postpaid for lic., 
Teachers! & handsome wi? oO 
for $1. H. A. SMart & 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 





and handsome 
10 for Be, Te 
ards, assorted, sent 
CO., Beverly, Mass. 





Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents i! if 
FARM ERS, ™ ngineers, Mechanics, Mill Owner", 


Merchants, etc., will find in Moone’'s UNIVERSAL 
AXD COMPLETE MECHANIC, @ Work containing 1016 
vings, 461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Indust 
culations, Processes, Becreta len, ete., of rare utility 
in 200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail for $2.4, worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer, or Business Man. 
Agents ‘anted. Sure male cverywhere for all time. 
agent reports $137. earned in 6 days. Another has a 
for two farms. For Ill. Contenta Pamphlet, Terma, and 


Miners, 
BEIBTANT 


Matin fae: turers, Bulide 


of nen ard Books, address 
NaFIONAL SL BOOK COn73 Beekman nate, New York. 


WE WANT 100 an BOOK AGENTS 
Fer Gee POP Ors & 0s, 8 & Gen. 8: 





Pood =A yh tee t en ee 


sat rites 
eat ie 





ae D. Wo a ieee 8 


$65 27 HOme 
WEB isasnreceeirts per Noite 
AGENTS 233873257 


AGENTS sacesic 





olarns re, ety nes 





Street, New York. 
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Aeligions Iutelligence. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE 
RITUALISTIC CONFLICT. 


Tue truce proclaimed by the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury against Ritualism was 
of short duration. The expectation of Dr. 


Tait was, and, perhaps, if he had lived it 


| 
| 
| 
| 


would have been realized, that no further | 


prosecutions for Ritualistic excesses would 
be undertaken, and that such cases as were 
already in court would be allowed to rest 
until the results of the investigation into 
the ecclesiastical tribunals were reported aud 
the courts could be so constituted as to 
remove the objections of Ritualists to com- 
plying with their orders. The Archbishop, 
in the case of the Rev. A. Hl. Mackonochie, 
of St. Albans, London, the most persistent, 
perhaps, of all the Ritualistic leaders, quiet- 
ly arranged, with the co-operation of the 


Bishop of London, that Mr. Mackonochie | 


should resign the benefice of St. Albans 
and take another, exchanging with the rec- 
tor of St. Peters, London Docks. 
change Mr. Mackonochie, against whom 
there stood a decision of the Court of Arches, 
which must soon have been enforced, 

taken out of the grasp of the law. The 
Archbishop's desire was, undoubtedly, that 


By this ex- 


there should be no more cases of imprison- 
ment of clergymen, such as that of Mr. 
Green, who languished in prison the better 
part of two years because he would not 
respect the mandate of the court. This 
action of the Archbishop, which was taken 
only a short time before his death, was rr 
ceived with surprise by the Evangelicals; 
but it is only since he was buried that they 
have spoken vigorously against what they 
regard as un dangerous concession to the 
Reformed Church. We 
gave, last week, the text of a protest, to 
which many signatures have been affixed, 
addressed to the Bishop of London. The 
objections to the installation of Mr. Mac- 
konochie the Bishop had answered in a 
previous letter to the church association. 


enemies of the 


The latter has sent his lordship another let- 


ter telling him that his reply 


question,” and closing thus: 


“Your lordship argues that tho%elt-denving 
work of Mr. Mackonochie and the late Mr. 
Lowder covers a multitude of serious differences 
in discipline and doctrine. My lord, I have read 
that paragraph in your letter with dismay, 
though it removes all mys Pron at your recent 
action. Its sentiments would justify the promo- 
tion of Francis Xavicr or of Ignatius Lovola, 
were they now living, to a benefice in your gift.” 

While this case may, therefore, be re- 
garded as settled, that of Mr. Green's suc- 
cessor at Miles Platting, in the diocese of 
Manchester, is becoming more involved and 
more exciting. The Archbishop's truce 
failed to cover this case; why it failed is 
made clear in a recent letter of Bishop 
Frazer to the Dean of Manchester, who, 
with five other beneficed clergy, had ven- 
tured to urge upon his lordship the claims 
of toleration. The Bishop acknowledges 
that he finds himself in a very ‘‘ unwelcome 
situation”; but he cannot admit that he is 


responsible for it, nor can he sce the wis- | 





‘evades the | 


dom of permitting every body to do as he | 


pleases, because an investigation into the 
constitution of the ecclesiastical courts is 
in progress. The result of this investiga- 
tion may or may not be the reconstitution 
of the courts, but probably ten years will 
be required for this modification, and even 
when it is reached it cannot touch or 
modify a single decision of the Court of 
Final Appeal. Is the interval to be filled 
with lawlessness? As to the weight which the 
dying wishes of the late Archbishop ought 
to have, the Bishop, while he would not be 
wanting in respect for the memory of Dr. 
Tait, sees no reason for servile approval of 
everything he said or did, nor for the sur- 
render of his independent judgment and 
personal responsibility. Besides, it is a 
question whether the policy pursued in the 
case of Mr. Mackonochie will make for 
peace or not. But whatever the issue may 
be of this change of plan, the Bishop. bad 
been compelled to decide on the course he 


would take more than a month before the | 


action of Archbishop Tait. was made 
known. Sir Percival Heywood, the patron 
of the Miles Platting benetice, had given him 
notice that he intended to present Mr. 
Cowgill to the living, and he (the Bishop) 


HE INDEPENDENT. 


had consulted his metropolitan (the Arch- 
bishop of York). The Bishop continues : 

“Whether a temper which repudiates alike the 
authority of the Bishop and the rulings of the 
ecclesiastical courts, which approves of the 
pricst communicating alone, as is stated to have 
been the case of St. Peter’s, London Docks, on 
Christmas Day, and of the Holy Communion 
being celebrated with special intention for the 
repose of the souls of the dead, as at St, Paul’s, 
Leicester, and at St. Albans, Holborn, is likely 
to promote or secure peace in the Church, you 
can judge as wellas I whether such things are 
compatible with a loyal acceptance of the Book 
of Common Prayer and the principles laid down 
therein, I fearlessly leave this to the judgment 
of all unpredjudiced churchmen, Are these 
things to be tolerated in the ‘ policy of live and 
let live’ which vou beg me to adopt?” 

The Bishop goes on to say that he is a 

Churchman of the school of Hooker, and 
believes profoundly in the principles of the 
teformation, and has no sympathy with 
those who would deery those principles or 
undo what was then accomplished. He 
then speaks with great frankness about the 
Ritualistic teachings: 

“There is much in the teaching of the extreme 
party amoung vs about the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, about the invocation of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Saints, about the 
power of the priest in absolution, that I, for one, 
cannot distinguish from the teaching of the 
Church of Rome. [cannot bid this teaching wel- 
come on the platform of the Church of England, 
Such doctrines were, at any rate, comparatively 
unknown among us forty years ago; and, if they 
ure widely spread now, it is because they have 
crept on stealthily, step by step, till we are 
amazed to find the dimensions which they have 


attained. While we slept, men have sown tares.” 


Bishop Frazer has received several ad- 
dresses of sympathy, as well as protests. 
Mr. Green, the former vicar of Miles Plat- 
ting, has visited his old parish and was 
received with demonstrations of approval. 
A meeting of parishioners was held, at which 
resolutions complimentary to Mr. 
were passed. Mr. 


Green 
Pym, the Bishop's ap- 
pointee as curate-in-charge, whose incum- 
bency has not been made particularly easy 
or pleasant, says that, since the ritual was 
*‘cut down,” parishioners who formerly 
went elsewhere have returned; but it is 
stated that morning prayer has been dis- 
continued, together with other services. The 
average attendance continues. Sir Percival 
Heywood, who had threatened legal pro- 
ceedings against the Bishop, has as yet 
taken no action. 

These matters, of course, received much 
attention at the annual meeting of the 
Evangelicals at Islington. This meeting, 
which has been held for a half century or 
more every year, was well attended, and 
the Evangelical press speak very encour- 
agingly of the future of the party from the 
tone of the conference and the interest it 
manifested. The Record says of it: 

‘*Never was the Memorial Hall so thronged as 
lost Tuesday; never in particular was there 
such a striking preponderance of younger men, 
If the three or four hundred there gathered to- 
gether in conspicuous oneness of spirit may be 
taken as a fair sample of the five thousand Evan- 
gelical clergymen of the Church, and we fully 
believe they may be, we can well afford to smile 
at certain current notions about the decadence 
of the Evangelical party ; and we cannot wonder 
at the venerable Daniel Wilson, who still sum- 
mons the meeting and presides at it, after half 
a century of annual gatherings, saying: ‘I am 
disposed to look forward hopefully.’” 

The attitude of Evangelical churchman- 
ship toward the Anglo-Catholic movement 
was, of course, a prominent topic. It was 
agreed that the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith should be preached faithfully on the 
one side, while on the other unflinching 
protest should be made against the errone- 
ous teaching of Ritualism respecting the 
sacrificial aspect of the Holy Eucharist, the 
promotion of auricular confession, and the 
exaltation of the human priesthood. One 
speaker opposed ‘‘the affiliation of all 
so-called Churchmen in congresses and con- 
ferences,” recommending those ‘‘ who were 
faithful to band together” and ‘declare 
that beyond certain sharply cut lines they 
cannot and will not go.” Canon Lefroy ex- 
horted the meeting to pray ‘that the eyes of 
the Bishop of London might be opened.” 
No resolutions were proposed. 

—_ 

At the recent annual meeting of the Scot- 
ish Council of the Liberation Society it was 
stated in the report that petitions in favor of Mr. 


Peddie’s motion in Parliament for disestablish- © 


| ment had been presented by a number of town 
councils and public meetings, in addition to sixty- 
four presbyteries, and the Synod of the U, PR. 
Church ; fifty-six presbyteries, and the Assembly 
of the Free Church; the annual conference of 
Congregationalists, and fourteen other - miscel- 
lancous meetings and associations. Large and 
| enthusiastic meetings had also been held on the 
subject in the principal towns in Scotland. The 
census of church attendance recently taken. by 
local newspapers showed, as far as taken, that 
the Established Church had Jess than a third of 
the churchgoing people, and about a tenth of 
the population in attendance at her ordinances. 
The report concluded by saying that the time 
had come ‘“ 


when something definite and sub- 
stantial should be undertaken and done in 
the interests of a long-waited-for concession 


| of the Society everywhere will incur much blame, 
| a8 they must sustain much loss, if they now fail 
earnestly to assert their claim to a full share of 
the attention of Government and Parliament, 
with a view to the early disposal of the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland by the passing of 
« final and satisfactory measure of religious 
equality.” Resolutions approving the report 
and its recoramendation were adopted. 


A despatch from St. Petersburg to the 
London Times gives the following information : 


“The numerous and influential sect of Old Be- | 


lievers of Moscow, for whose benefit Count Tol- 
stoi’s project of toleration for the ‘least harmful’ 
of the dissenting communities is believed to he 
principally intended, have just received back ito 
their Church a former prelate of the archiepiscopal 
see at Bielokrinitsa, who for many years has 
secluded himself in the Orthodox monastery of 
Tehondoff, The Metropolitan of the Old Believers 
does not reside in Russia, but im <Ausiria, at the 
mouastery of Biclokrinitsa, in the Bukovina, where 
he has received yearly a pension of from two to 
| four thousand rubles from the Bishop of Moscow, 
The last Bishop of the Old Believers at 
Moscuw has now been dead several months, and the 
community refuse for the present to continue the 
pension to the Metropolitan in Austria. The prelate 
Pafnouty, who has just returned to Moscow, is one 
of the most learned members of the sect, and is ex- 
pected to play an important part in ecclesiastical 
politics,” 


since 1346. 


-The ‘barracks” of the Salvation Army 
were recently stormed in Croydon, England, by a 
mob. The Home Secretary called the attention 
of the local magistrates to the disturbances and 
asked : ** Whether it is true that the protection of 
the police was refused against theae outrageous 


proceedings, and also what measures were taken 
to preserve the peace and order of the town; 
whether the statement is true that Mr. Hook, the 
| ex-Mayor, declared beforehand that he would 


{ dismiss all the cases that were brought before | 


| him. which arose out of these disturbances, and 


| before the bench is correct, particularily in the 

| case of Samuel Stone, who was clearly proved, 

| on the evidence of a police-sergeant and a 
police-constable, to have pelted a woman, and 
who was nevertheless discharged.” 


. There is a strong feeling among the Luth- 


crans of the General Council, expecially among 
the Swedish element, in favor of an Episcopate. 
At a private consultation of pastors in Bethlehem, 
recently, it was resolved to hold a convention of 
those favoring the project. The convention has 
been called for Easton, Penn., March 27th and 
28th. The subjects to be discussed are: 

‘1, The Episcopate in the Early Church. 

“2. The Episcopate in the German Keformation. 

“3, Should we have the Episcopate in the Lutheran 
Church in America?” 


.There has been a long Anti-Semitic debate 
in the Hungarian Diet on a motion to repeal the 
Jewish emancipation act. The leader of the Anti- 
Semitic party was only able to muster eight in 
support of his motion. While it was doomed to 
defeat as soon as it was presented, yet it was 
thoroughly debated, several sittings being given 
to it. The Minister-President said since the 
emancipation of the Jews much had been done 
in assimilating them with the Hungarian nation 
and the reaction against them was the result of 
agitation. 





..The Roman papers say that the ques- 
tion of the use in Catholic churches of 
Poland of the Russian language is not yet 
| settled. The Pope will proceed to fill vacant 
Polish sees and the condition of the Church will 
be gradually ameliorated. 


..The Unitarian Council, (representing the 
National Conference) at a recent 
authorized its secretary to collect statistics for 
the denomination. The chairman regretted that 
the American Unitarian Association did not 
receive more money. 


..Of the Anglican prelates, one archbishop 
and sixteen bishops are Oxford men, and one 
archbishop and thirteen bishops Cambridge 
men. Three of them are octogenarians and nine 

septuagenarians. 


.. The Reformed Catholic Church in Spain and | 


Portugal, which is helped by an Anglican 
| Society, is stated to have 13 organized congre- 
gations with 3,000 souls and 1,100 communi- 
canta. 


of the simplest political justice ; and the friends | 


whether the newspaper report of the proceedings | 


meeting | 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 25th. 
ANANITAS AND SAPPHIRA. Acts v, 1—16, 


Nores.—A degree of communism--that is, of 
holding all things in common—had grown up in 
the Early Church. This arose, very likely, from 
the idea that our Lord’s second coming was very 
close at hand. But it must not be forgotten 
that it was not obligatory, and that the property 
sold was turned over into the public treasury no 
faster, probably, than it was needed for the use 
of the poor, It was very soon given up, and it 
did not extend beyond Palestine— ** A posses- 
sion.”—Probably house and land,———‘ At the 
Apostle’s feet.”-—The apostle secmed to be acting 
| as the executive officer of the company of Chris- 

tians. ** Peter said,” 


Peter was, evidently, 
the leader of the apostles and of the Church at 
-* To lie to the Holy Ghost.”— 
That is, have you imagined that you could deccive 
the Holy Ghost? “To keep back part of the 
price.” —It would have been proper to keep back 
part of the price if they had said so; but they 
were hypocrites, trying, like the Pharisees, to get 
credit they did not deserve; and this must be 
| stopped immediately. ** Not lied unto men.” 

There is no evidence that he had told a direct 
verbal lie ; but he had tried to give a wrong im- 
pression. * Fall doen.” What physical 
cause God made use of to punish we do not 
know; perhaps a sudden heart discase,——— 
* The young men.” 


Jerusalem, 


—Some of those present, pos- 
sibly a number whose duty it was to attend to 
| cases of death.———* Wrapped him round,”— 
“ Buried him.”- 

It was the custom to bury the dead immediately. 
In this case it took less than three hours, and 
they did not even carry the body nor any word 
to his home. —‘* To tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord.”—-To try and see whether the ae of the 
Lord can be deceived by lies. ‘Areal the 
| door.”’—They have not yet come in, but are close 
at hand.- 


In his clothes, as he was. 


—* Great fear came upon the whole 
Church.”—They had before been full of joy. 
Now they learned to fear the sins of hypocrisy, 
which were so characteristic of the old Jewish 
Church, out of which they had come. 





Instruction,—It is a sad thing to have an hon- 
ored and beautiful name disgraced by bad con- 
duct. ‘*Ananias” means The Grace of the Lord, 
and “Sapphira ” means A Sapphire. 

tich people have special temptations. If 
Ananias had not been wealthy, he could not hav« 
| been tempted. 

The sin of Ananias and Sapphira was a lie. 


' 

| In the case of one it was acted, apparently 
| without words; in the other it was an uttered 
lie. God’s only instantaneous judgment by 
| death, recorded as inflicted in the New Testa- 
ment, was for lying. 

Lying is not excused by its not being v« rbal. 
It is equally a sin to misrepresent by sign or by 
silence for an evil purpose. 

Lies are of Satan, if anything is. He is a liar 
from the beginning. He is the father of lies, 

Though hand join hand in evil, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. Their guilt 1s all the greater 
and deserves more summary punishment, 

The great sin of Ananias was his hypocrisy, 
using his position in the Church to get a reputa- 
tion for sanctity that did not belong to him. 
Hypocrisy is the great and crying evil in the 
Church most condemned by Christ, here pun- 
ished most immediately after his resurrection, 
but never conquered. 

They are guilty of Ananias’s sin who try to 
get any reputation in the Church which they 
do not deserve; who try not to be but to seem 
good, by making gain out of godliness, by pre- 
tenscs in worship of any kind. 
sin. 

Two of the Ten Commandments forbid lying. 
One forbids it as a sin against God, when his 
name is invoked to attest a falsehood ; while the 
other forbids it asa sin against men, in false 
witness in courts of law. 

It is no excuse for a pretender to say he is 
not wholly bad. Ananias gave a part of the 
price ; but that did not save him. 

If one could cure falsehood in word and act, 
all deceptive pretense, he would well-nigh re- 
move all evil out of the world. Thorough frank- 
ness, candor, truth is a virtue to be incessantly 
impressed on the young. For it is too generally 
| true that they ‘‘ go astray as soon as they are 
| born speaking lies.” 

No wonder ‘‘great fear” fell upon the whole 
| Church. Great fear would need fall on the 
| Church if our secret sins were to be 80 openly 
| and terribly exposed. But Ananias was not the 
| 


It is a common 





worst man that ever lived. 

God is very forbearing, but his forbearance 
cannot be abused too far. There is an end to it. 
Judgment will come for us as surely as for 
“them. 

The Church needed this terrible judgment to 
keep it from losing its purity at the start. But 
for the judgment on Ananias, the Church might 
| have been poisoned by worldliness and pretense 
| from the beginning. We may be grateful even 

for the terrible judgments of God. 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue Tariff Bill continued to be the chief object 
of consideration in the Senate during last week, 
being immediately taken up on Monday, 





| 
| 
} 


the same day a joint resolution was introduced 


for the relief of the sufferers from the recent 
floods in Germany. On Tuesday, the 6th inst., 
Senator Ferry asked for unanimous consent to 
take up the pending Post-Route Bill, saying it 
could not interfere with the Tariff Bill, since the 
latter, according to general belief, would not 
pass at this session of But the 
Tariff Bill was again taken up, and Wednesday 
was almost solely devoted to its consideration. 
On Thursday the free-list portion of the Dill 
was taken up and concluded, Books, engray 
ings, etc., and maps and charts were added 
to the list. On Friday, the 10th inst., the joint 
resolution providing for the termination of the 
fisheries articles of the treaty of Washington 
was reported favorably. The Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill was also reported and the Tariff Bill 
was further considered. The week was 
cluded in the Senate by the passage of Mr. Beck's 
amendment reducing the duty on snuff, cigars, 
and manufactured tobacco. 


..In the notwithstanding attempts 
to suspend the rules and pass bills to establish 
the Territory of Nort:: Dakota, to quict the titl 
of settlers on the Des Moines River lands and to 
provide a civil government for the ‘Territory of 
Alaska, the Tariff Bill was taken up on Monday, 
the 5th inst. On Tnesday the late 


Congress. 


con- 


House, 


eulogies on 


tepresentatives Updegraff and Hawk were de- | 


livered, and the metal schedul 
sidered. On Wednesday, Mr. Kelley’s proposi- 
tion to increase the duty on iron ore was defeat- 
ed. The metal schedule was further considered 
on Thursday, and in the evening session the Legis- 
lative Appropriation Bill was taken up. On thi 
following day resolutions from the committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures were reported 
declaring it to be inexpedient to discontinue the 
coinage of silver. The iron schedule of the Tarifi 
Bill was further considered. In the evening a 
number of pension bills were discussed. On 
Saturday ammendments reducing the duty on 
cotton ties were lost, and the duty as recom- 
mended in the bill remains unchanged. 


was then con- 


.A bill introduced in the House last week by 
Mr. Belford ‘‘to promote commercial relations 
with Central and South America,” provides for 
the appointment by the President of a commis- 
sioner, at a salary of $310,000 a year, to visit the 
fifteen principal Central and South American in- 
dependent countries and collect information as 
to the efforts those countries are making or are 
desirous to make to secure railroad connection 
and increased commercial facilities with th 
United States, and appropriating 226,000 for 


the purpose. The bill was referred to the Com 
mittee on Commerce. 
.-The British minister, Mr. West, has 


written a note to the Secretary of State convey- 
ing the thanks of the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for his action in placing at the disposal of 
the authorities of British Columbia the 


*Wal- | 
cott,” for the purpose of proceeding to Fort Simp- | 


son to repel an anticipated attack of Indians | 


upon the English settlement at that point. 


..There is considerable 


senators that General Grant and the Mexi- 
can minister, in a published interview, should 
have discussed in detail the Mexican treaty, 


which is now pending asa confidential document 
before the Senate. This interview, it is said by 
some senators, will assist in the passage of Mr. 
Voorhees’s resolution providing that this treaty 
shall be discussed in open session. 


.. The Pah-Ute Indians, in Nevada, who some 
time ago refused to go upon a reservation, are 
now reported to be starving and have appealed 
to the Government for aid. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs expresses his intention of help- 
ing them, if he can. 


..Governor William A. Newell, of Washing- 
ton Territory, accempanied by Delegate Brents, 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories last week and made an argument in favor 
of the admission of Washington Territory as a 
state. 


.. It is announced that the United States and 
Mexican Construction and Guaranty Company, 


| Ohiois causing consternation. The stock-yards 


and the gas-works are flooded. All railway 
freight business and nearly all express busi- 
ness west and north stopped. The 
Monongahela River has swollen so much 


is 


| that Pittsburgh is threatened with a repeti- 
On | 


tion of the disaster of 1881. Great anxicty is 
also felt in New Orleans and along the Lower 
Mississippi as to the probable effect the 
Northern floods will have in the South. 


..Mr. Walcott, of New York, who had been 
more or less prominently thrust before the 
public by his wager to eat thirty brace of quail 
in thirty consecutive days, concluded his feat 
last week, apparently pleasing a curious public by 
the ease with which he accomplished a long- 
asserted impossibility. 

-The Arlington Cotton Mills, at Wilming- 
Del., which closed on Saturday, on account 
of a “strike,” were with 
three-fourths of the 
weavers at work, places 


ton, 
reopened ou Monday 
the spinners and half 
New men will take the 
of the “strikers” in al] the departments, 


-The New York City Board of Education on 
Wednesday last revoked their former resolution, 
and voted to retain the special teachers in the 
schools and to extend the time for closing the 
colored schools until September Ist. 


..Members of the New York Mercantile 
change met on Saturday last, to protest against 
the of the bill for the protection of 
passengers in the strects, now before the Legisla- 
ture of New York. 


Ex- 


passage 


-The cadets of lower classes at the Annapo- 
lis N Naval Academy have been promoted to fill 
the places of recalcitrant The latter 
have, however, been released from their solitary 
confinement. 


cadets. 


.. The special Committee on Improvement of 
the Mississippi River has agreed upon a report. 
The it is understood, will favor an 
appropriation for work below Cairo of #2,500,- 
000. 


committee, 


-The New York Board of Aldermen adopted 
a resolution last week not to grant any more 
permits to the Salvation Army to march through 
the streets playing on musical instruments. 


.. The Chinese in the city and neighborhood 
of New York celebrated their New Year's Day on 
Wednesday of last week by 
performing religious exercises. 


making calls and 


.At Rondout, N. Y. 
and the steamer “City 
stroyed by fire on the 
over £300,000, 


, the Cornell 
of Catskill” were 
llth inst. The 


Building 
de - 
Ides is 


-At New Orleans the Mardigras was cele- 
brated last week with the usual festivities, 
tainments, and street spectacles. 


enter- 


.. Shocks of earthquake felt in 


New Hampshire and Illinois. 


have been 


-A renewal of hostilities in Indian 
tory is threatened. 


Terri- 


FOREIGN. 

.All the rumors and speculations in regard 
to ministerial changes and impending crises in 
France were lost sight of in the surprise occa- 
sioned by the release of Princ« 
Friday, the 9th He 


on 


Napoleon, 


inst. was to have been 


| charged with attempting to overthrow the exist- 


comment among | 


| none wished to undertake 


of Washington, D. C., will drain the valley and | 


City of Mexico, at a cost of $9,000,000. 


..The probabilities of an extra session of 
| suspected that many such deaths have occurred. 


Congress are increasing. 


DOMESTIC. 


..It was expected that the floods in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania would have subsided before 
this. They have, on the contrary, continually in- 
creased during the past week and the Ohio River 
is reported to be still rising. The Sister Islands, 
near Wheeling, W. Va., are submerged. The 
ferries between Ohio and Kentucky have been 
stopped. At Cincinnati the great rise of the 


ing French régime. M. Jules Ferry had 
mended President Grévy to expel the Orleans 
Princes by a decree ; but on Thursday the Senat 
Committee reported on the Expulsion Bill, 
totally rejecting it, and on Friday the Paris 
Tribunal quashed the indictment the 
Prince and him custody. 
The Radicals became violently excited against 
the Judicature, account 
and in all the commotion 


recom- 


against 
released from 
on of this release, 
it appears that 
the formation of a 
ministry. M. Jules Ferry has declined to do so, 
as also M. de Freycinet, who thinks he cannot 
count upon a majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Meanwhile, a rumor isin circulation that 
the Count de Chambord will issue a mamfesto 
directly after the adjournment of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and at the same time it is reported that 
York House, Twickenham, England, is being 
prepared for the members of the Orleans family. 


..The Irish murder trial has been carried 
on at Dublin during the past weck. Nine of the 
prisoners are charged with direct complicity in 
the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke. The distress continues throughout 
the West and North. One man is known to have 
died of starvation in County Galway and it is 


A crowd of hungry people collected recently in 
front of the residence of the Bishop of Clonfert, 
but they were informed that every available 
shilling had already been distributed. 
sale destitute fishermen have been admitted to 
the workhouse. Archbishop Croke confirms the 
report of the widespread and fearful distress 
prevailing in the counties of Mayo, Donegal, 
Olare, and Sligo. The Lord Mayor of London 
has been reguested bya deputation to open a 
fund for the relief of the sufferers. In conse- 


quence of the distress, the agrarian outrages in 
Ireland during the month of January amounted 
to ninety. 


.-The Prussian provinces of Saxony and 
Hesse-Nassau have been designated for great 
military manwuvers, under the personal direction 
of the Emperor William. The latter, together 
with the officers of the famous Blucher’s Hussars, 
is said to be much gratified at the Prince of Wales’s 
acceptance of the colonelcy of that regiment. The 
Emperor's health is reported to be improving, 
histirst drive since his recent illness having 
been taken on Sunday. Prince Bismarck was 
also announced to have improved ; but it is since 
reported that his pains have returned. 


...-Earl Spencer, Lord Derby, and Sir Charles 
Dilke last week attended, at the residence of 
Lord Granville, foreign secretary, the first 
cabinet council held since their appointment. It 
is expected that the opening of Parliament 
next week will be signalized by grave disturb- 
ances in London, arising out of the Bradlaugh 
difficulty. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, has resolved 
to remain at Cannes for the present. 


..Four Arabs were last week hanged in Tan- 
tah, Egypt, for murders committed during the 
late riots. The Egyptian Council of Ministers is 
reported to have adopted the first thirty-four 
clauses of the new charter, embodying the pro- 
posals made by Lord Dufferin, and the latter has 
drafted a dispatch enforcing the necessity of 
England's protecting the Government of Egypt 
until it is able to stand alone. 


A German court has decided that a pas- 
senger can recover no damages who cuts his 
mouth because of the sudden stopping of the 
train while he is feeding himself with 
knife. The Court said that is not the proper 
way to eat. But it is the common way in 
Germany, and that not only in the lower ranks. 


..Mr. Wallace, United States to 
Turkey, has protested against the maintenance 
of the petroleum depots established at Smyrna 
and Constantinople, the ground that the 
charges for storage have the effect of an addition- 
al import duty. 


his 


minister 


on 


.. Rumania has entered a protest to the Lon- 
Conference the Danubian question 
against the admission of Rumania to that body 
with a consultative voice only and declares itself 
unable to recognize the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence. 


don on 


.. Some of the teeth of the engine wheels of 
a train running up-hill to the Salgo and Tar- 


| janato coal mines in Hungary broke one day last 


week, and the train was precipitated down th 
side of the hill, killing seven women. 


.. The Folkething has requested the Danish 
minister of forcign affairs to explain, in secret 
session, the measure meditated by the Govern- 
ment for the protection of Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein. 


.The Czar, manifesto, 
says the ceremony was deferred until the feelings 
excited hy the crime to which the benefactor of 
the people fell a victim should have had time to 
calm. 


in his coronation 


The Russian Government has granted to 
Finnish Senate power to establish literary 
the 


the 


and scientific societies, to reduce customs 


tariff, and to sell land to foreigners. 


.. James 8. MacDonald, member of the Log- 
islative Council of Nova Scotia, has been dis- 
qualified and forced to vacate his seat in the 
Council, having become bankrupt. 


..The Montenegrin Government has issued 
a circular note to the Powers, announcing a 


| rupture of the relations between Montenegro and 
| Turkey. 


..The Spanish council of ministers has de- 
cided to treat as freemen 40,000 slaves who were 
not liberated by their owners in Cuba, in 1870. 


..Garibaldi’s 1866 campaign has becn rec- 
ognized by the Italian Government 
national one. 


as a 


..Fights with Apaches at the foot of the 
Sierra Madre, in Chihuahua, Mexico, are reported. 


..The German Reichstag has voted 100,000 


| 
| marks for exploring Central Africa. 


At Kin- | 


.. Diplomatic relations between Spain and 
Chili have been resumed. 


.. An English baronet’s son has been mur- 
dered by the Mexicans. 

..The Opera House at Toronto was burned 
last Thursday. 


..Beven Socialists have 
Prague. 


been arrested in 
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Tue State of Texas has an area of 274,356 
square miles, If the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Coneecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois were welded together their area 
would be 6,000 square miles less than that of 
Texas. Through the northern part of this 
wonderful state the Texas and Pacific railway 
traverses, practically commencing at the Missis- 
sippi River, at St. Louis, and in the south at 
New Orleans and Galveston, and terminating at 
Deming, New Mexico, where connection is made 
with the Southern Pacific Railway for all points 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and California, For 
the immigrant seeking a new home this region 
possesses unequaled advantages for agricultural 
development or cattle and sheep raising. To the 
investor or tourist the route from St. Louis per- 
mits of a visit to the principal growing cities 
of Arkansas, including the famous hot springs, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, And the trip 
can be made with only one change of cars from 
St Louis, 
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WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


His pastor, Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, can 
describe better than we can the character of 
the distinguished merchant and philanthro- 
pist; and we thank him for kindly sending 
us, in response to our request, the following 
true words about his friend, which we glad- 
ly adopt in these editorial pages: 

It is much to say of any man, that he has 
passed over sixty years in a great center like 
New York, and most of that time in public life, 
identified with a great variety of public move- 
ments, and has always been found on the side of 
religion, morality, order, patriotism and philan- 
thropy. That, in brief, is Mr. Dodge's record. 
There is, however, a fact back of this, which is 
the key to the record. His life represents, be- 
yond everything else, the religion of the Gospel. 
That was its basis, its inspiration, its controlling 
force. 

There are two closely linked Christian principles 
which find their illustration in this long, varied, 
and useful career. The first of these is steward- 
ship, a distinctively Christian principle, which 
formulates its law thus: Property is mine to be 
used for Christ; while the world’s law is: 
Property is mine for my own use and enjoyment 
solely. Mr. Dodge, while enjoying with Chris- 
tian moderation the privileges of wealth, re- 
garded himself as a trustee and administrator 
of wealth for the service of humanity and the 
interests of religion. Stewardship was to him 
not merely a principle but a privilege. His 
must have been in a pre-eminent degree the 
blessing pronounced upon the cheerful giver. 
He held his means at the call of the work of 
Christ, and recognized in the demands of that 
work legitimate claims. 

With this principle naturally went the other— 
ministry. No man more clearly recognized 
service as the staple of Christian life. Nature 
made him an active man. He could not be idle ; 
and if he had been a bad man he would have 


been a power in the interest of evil as he 
actually was in the interest of truth and goodness. 
It was well that religion early seized upon this 
susceptible and vigorous nature and turned it 
into the channels of Christian enterprise and 


| work, where it ran for more than three score 


years, diffusing fruitfulness and beauty. To 
many who did not know him well, he is repre- 
sented mostly by his large pecuniary gifts ; but 
ministry, in his case, went far beyond mere giv- 
ing. Many rich men shelter themselves behind 
their gifts from the contact and pressure of 
human need; but Christ’s law of ministry is 
personal, including the actual contact of the 
Christian disciple with the object of ministry ; 
and that not merely with a view to the relief of 
the suffering or the raising of the fallen, but 
also to the discipline and moral development of 
the disciple. “Pure religion and undefiled,” 
not the conventional sort, but “* before God and 
the Father, is to visit the fatherless and widows 


| in their affliction.” Mr. Dodge was liberal in 











personal, no less than in pecuniary, ministries. 
His time and his labor and his presence, no less 
than his purse, were put at the service of the 
poor, the sorrowing, and the degraded. Like the 
Divine Master, who was his inspiration and his 
model, he went about doing good. 

The number and variety of his labors of love 
it is impossible to estimate. The aggregate 
of the services and benefactions, known only to 
himself and to the objects of his ministry, would 
probably equal if not exceed that of his more 
conspicuous charities. Much of his work of this 
kind could not be done in a corner. He seemed 
to have a hand in almost everything that was 
going on for the welfare of mankind. 
known all over the continent as a giver. 


He was 

Every 
one of the legion which annually pours into this 
city to solicit subscriptions—agents of colleges 
and seminaries, promoters of new philanthropic 
schemes, seekers of aid for feeble churches, to 
say nothing of the horde of selfish impostors— 
went straight to William E, Dedge. His door 
was thronged with applicants, and he could rare- 
ly take a meal without interruption. In his fre- 
quent and extended business journeys he never 
forgot his Master's business. Every journey had 
for him a double purpose. Traveliing almost in- 
variably in company with her who, for more than 
fifty years, has been the sharer of his labors of 
love, the two were always on the watch for op- 
portunities of Christian ministry. Among the 
Indians on the frontier, and the freedmen of the 
South, they went together, sharing the delight of 
dropping good words, good books, and charitable 
deeds by the wayside. Eternity alone will reveal 
the fruitage of these wayside seeds, 

He was deeply interested in the work of Chris- 
tian education, especially with a view to the 
Gospel ministry. Though not a man of 
liberal education himself, he had inherited 
a degree of literary taste, and in his earlier 
years, before the burdens of his position 
crowded so thickly upon him, he devoted 
considerable time to reading. He wrote fluently, 
and expressed himself in public with clearness 
and good sense. It would be difficult to say 
how many young men and women owe their 
education to his generosity. For years he has 
had a list of young men in training, wholly 
or in part at his own expense, for the ministry of 
the Word ; and he has lived to see the fruit of his 
liberality clustering thickly around in many a pul- 
pit and many a mission field. He was a director 
of Union Theological Seminary of this city, and 
a warm and helpful friend to the seminary 
of Auburn, which displays substantial evidences 
of his interest. 

He was equally well known as a promoter of 
the temperance reform, and for years has been 
the president of the National Temperance Society. 
For some years past he has been in the habit of 
inviting, annually, a large number of citizens to 
his house, where, to the social pleasures of the 
evening, was added the discussion of some phase 
of the temperance question. He was also active 
in promoting legislation on this subject, and in 
studying the aspects of the question both at 
home and in England. But his efforts took a 
more permanent shape. The establishment of 
the Home for Intemperate Men in this city was 
largely due to his co-operation,and his views as to 
the method to be pursued in such an institution 
were sound and sensible. In one of the last 
conversations which the writer held with him he 
expressed his emphatic conviction of the worth- 
lessness of mere pledges. The great thing, he 
said, was to bring the victim of appetite under 
the power of the grace of Christ, which renews 
the heart, and which alone could keep him from 
falling. One of his last large gifts was for the 
purchase of a building designed for a similar 
institution for women ; and it was during a visit 
to this, on the Saturday evening before his death, 
that he was seized with the attack which 
terminated his life. 

A third interest which enlisted his liveliest 
sympathics and some of his most liberal gifts 
was the cause of missions, home and foreign. 
His friends have often heard him relate the story 
of his planting, when a boy, a patch of potatoes, 
the proceeds of which were to be devoted to the 
outfit of the young Henry Obookiah, and the 
remarkable fruitfulness of his potato plot in an 
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exceptionally dry season. He used to say that 
his interest in missions began with that experi- 
ment. On the sides of Lebanon, under the 
minarets of Constantinople, on the coast of 
Africa, beacons of Christian education are flam- 
ing to-day, kindled and fed by him, and many a 
soul redeemed from heathenism, which never 
heard his name on earth, will greet him as the 
instrument of its redemption in the Heavenly 
City. When the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church united the New School branch with- 
drew its co-operation with the American Board, 
and ranged itself under the new Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Dodge, while 
giving liberally to the new board, never lost his 
interest in the American Board, nor withdrew 
his subscriptions ; and one of his great pleasures 
was his attendance upon its annual meetings. 

These represent only a part of the field 
traversed by his Christian zeal and liberality. 
The Sabbath-school work, the freedmen, the 
cause of city missions in New York, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with numerous 
other Christian enterprises, found in him a warm 
sympathizer and a ready helper. 

And yet, after all, to those who knew him best, 
he is not represented by his gifts, large as they 
were, sO much as by the Christian personality 
behind them, His natural affectionateness was 
elevated and toned by the spirit of Christian 
love. His interest in men was not assumed for 
the sake of popularity. It reached after their 
souls, and was inspired by deep and solemn con- 
victions of human duty, privilege, and destiny. 
He was a Christian not merely by profession, but 
in spirit and life. However one might question 
the wisdom of his methods or dissent from his 
opinions, he could not long be associated with 
him without feeling that his life was habitually 
impelled by loyalty to God’s truth and to the law 
of Christ. His Christian sentiment took little 
account of denominational lines. He recognized 
as a brother any man who sincerely and con- 
sistently followed Christ as Master and Lord, 
and was ready to lend a hand to any work, under. 
whatever name, which promised the spiritual 
welfare of men. 

His ideals of Church work and growth were 
decidedly shaped by the revival influences under 
which he grew up, and which he was to the last 
earnest in promoting. His sympathetic nature 
responded promptly to these influences, and his 
Christian zeal found its most congenial exercise 
amid revival scenes and labors, The tendency 
of his mind, therefore, was to gauge the spiritual 
prosperity of the Church by the frequency of 
revivals and the number of conversions, and 
possibly to underrate, in some degree, the value 
of the slower and less demonstrative work of 
Christian training. 

He was singularly agreeable in personal inter- 
course ; genial, vivacious, courteous, sympathetic, 
and none the less responsive to wit and humor 
because of his dominant interest in serious 
themes. Physically he was a remarkably “ well 
preserved” man, as the phrase goes, Spare and 


| slight of figure, he was quick in his movements, 





and his step retained its elasticity to the very 
last. Work was his element, and his wiry frame 
developed, up to an advanced age, extraordinary 
powers of endurance. The very last week of his 
life was marked by a multitude of engagements 
which would have daunted not a few younger 
he a hearer of the Word he was at once rever- 
ent and responsive. It was a pleasure to preach 
tohim. He drank in the truth with avidity, and 
his mobile face revealed in tears or smiles the 
working of the truth upon his heart. 

He died as he would have wished—in harness, 
He dropped at his post. He was at the meeting of 
the session on the Wednesday evening preceding 
communion of the first Sabbath in February, 
and welcomed with joyful tears into the fellow- 
ship of the church some young people who had 
made profession of faith, and his voice led his 
brethren in the closing prayer. He was in his 
usual place at the preparatory lecture on the 
ensuing Friday evening, listening with his 
usual attention and with evidences of deep feel- 
ing. The writer visited him on the afternoon 
before his death, He was reclining on his lounge ; 
but his eye was bright, and he spoke with his 
wonted vivacity, alluding playfully to his having 
transgressed in the matter of overwork, and say- 
ing that he supposed he had been providentially 
stopped in order to give him time to think. He 
said he was comfortably sick and spoke with 
emotion of the blessings and solaces with which 
he was surrounded, responding heartily to the 
quotation of the dying Wesley’s words: ‘The 
best of all is, God is with us.” Between eight and 
nine the next morning the summons came. His 
wife heard him utter her name, and, going to his 
dressing-room, found him fallen on the floor. 
One look and he was present with the Lord. The 
messenger found him with his lamp burning and 
his loins girded. Only a few weeks before he 
was at the office of some company with which he 
was connected, and looking round at the por- 
traits of the deceased members which lined the 
room, he remarked that he was almost the only 
one left of the old members, and added: “But I 
am ready.” Several years ago he said to me: 
“ By the grace of God I have been entirely de- 
livered from the fear of death.” 
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And so, having fought his fight and finished 
his course, he has come down to the grave, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in in his season, and 
is at rest with Christ and with the multitude of 
those with whom he had taken sweet counsel in 
his life and who had passed before him within 
the veil. His works follow him. 
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THE CALIPH OF ISLAM. 


TueEre is a Sultan of Turkey; there is a 
Caliph of Islam. The Sultan of Turkey is 
not necessarily Caliph of Islam, although 
he has been since, three hundred and fifty 
years ago, Sultan Selim I compelled Caliph 
Mohammed XII, of Cairo, to yield to him the 
title. From that time the Caliph, or spirit- 
ual head of all Islam, has not been of the 
family of Mohammed, of the tribe of 
Koreish, nor even of Arab descent. He has 
been a Turk, and has held the title of 
Caliph simply by right of force. Because 
he possessed, as Sultan of Turkey, the high- 
est civil power in the Mohammedan world 
his claims have been allowed to be also the 
Pope of Islam. 

The Sultan holds Turkey only by the 
active military support of Christian Europe. 
Ever since the Crimean war this has been 
confessed. Even lately a single European 
power has, in a short campaign, released 
the larger part of what was European 
Turkey from the hold of the Sultan. If 
England and France were to take off their 
hand, Russia would in a year, seize Con- 
stantinople and Asia Minor, and drive 
Sultan Hamid to Mecca. But Mecca would 
not receive as Caliph the man who could 
not maintain his power as Sultan. Already 
it is England that maintains the caliphate 
at Constantinople. But for England Arabi 
would have been master of Egypt, and soon 
after recognized Caliph; for, though Hamid 
gave him qualified and diplomatic aid, as 
a Moslem fighting the infidel, yet Hamid 
well knew that Arabi, victorious and pow- 
erful, would as certainly supplant him as 
the Head of Islam, as would Mohammed 
Ali have done it, but for European inter- 
vention. Then Europe decided who should 
be Caliph, and Europe does it now. This 
does not satisfy the Mohammedans of 
Egypt, Tunis, Arabia, scarcely of Turkey. 
It is as if China and Japan were to settle 
who should be Pope of Rome. Pan-Islam 
knows that Turkey is weak, and that 
Hamid is Caliph not by the grace of Allah, 
but by the grace of the Giaour. Pan-Islam 
feels the humiliation; and, if left to itself, 
the Shereef of Mecca, who is of the lineage 
of the Prophet, or any Mehdi who could 
claim the title, would be gladly recognized 
as the spiritual head of the Moslem world. 
It is only lately that the Shereef was de- 
posed by the Turk because he aspired to 
be Caliph, and another was put in his place. 
The Turk is not loved by the Arab. Give 
the Arab a chance and he would be free 
from the Turk. 

But Sultan Hamid holds on with great 
tenacity to his religious power. Unlike 
Abdul Aziz he is a pious Moslem and cares 
more to be Caliph than Sultan. It is not 
his ambition to make Turkey great and 
prosperous, but to see Pan-Islam successful 
against the Infidel, if not by war, then by 
diplomacy. Hence the plots in Tunis, in 
Egypt, in India. Hence he sits in his palace 
and dreams of the victories of the Faith of 
the Prophet. Meanwhile there are no re- 
forms in Turkey; no believer is punished 
that murders a Christian; new fanaticisms 
and outbreaks against Christians are en- 
couraged; Christian churches can get no 
firmans; Christian books can scarcely be 
printed even in a Christian language; no 
Mussulman would now dare abjure his faith ; 
and the counselors of the Sultan are not the 
ministers of the Porte, but the astrologers, 
eunuchs, and holy men of the Palace. 
Meanwhile Islam gains no benefit, while 
Turkey suffers that Islam may be exalted. 
The Caliph could do nothing for Tunis 
against France, nor for Egypt against 
England. He is dishonored before the 
Islam which he claims to lead. 

Why should Europe still support his 
spiritual claims? Grant that the Sultan 
shall still rule in Constantinople over Tur- 
key, why uphold him as the chief plotter 
of outbreaks among two hundred million 
Moslems? Why not let the Shereef of 
Mecca take the honor which he aspires to, 
and tell the Sultan that he will be held re- 
sponsible by Europe, as the Khedive of 
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Egypt is held responsible by England, for 
the good government of his Turkish 
dominions? Only let England lift her pro- 
tecting hand from Hamid, and Mecca | 
would again become the spiritual center of 
Islam. There is good reason to believe that | 
here is the best solution, for the present, of 
the Turkish question. ? 
—_ 








THE REPUDIATING COMMITTEE. 

Tuer House Committee on Coinage have, 
by a vote of seven to three, adopted the 
following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That all coin now in the Treasury, | 
except an amount not exceeding twenty-five per | 
cent. of the outstanding greenback circulation 
as a redemption fund, and also excepting all sums | 
held for the redemption of outstanding gold and 
silver certificates, should be at once used in pay- 
ment of outstanding interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government which are subject to call and 
payment.” 

We say nothing here about the in- 
expediency of reducing the coin reserve to 
twenty-five per cent. of the greenback cir- 
culation, as proposed in this resolution. 
The point on which we wish to comment 
is the proposition to use all the coin in the 
Treasury, with the exceptions named, in 
the immediate payment ‘‘of the outstand- 
ing interest-bearing obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, which are subject to call and pay- 
ment.” This means, of course, that gold 
and silver coin in the Treasury should be 
alike thus used. 

It is quite true that the Silver Law of 1878 
made the silver dollars, whose coinage it au- 
thorized and required, ‘‘a legal tender, at 
their nominal value, for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” The 
Secretary of the Treasury, under this pro- 
vision, might have compelled the holders of 
Government bonds to accept payment of 
both principal and interest in silver dollars. 
The law, however, did not in terms require 
him to take this course, and Mr. Sherman, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury when 
the law was passed, had the good sense to 
leave it to the option of the bondholders to 
determine whether they should be paid in 
silver or gold, and, of course, they chose 
payment in gold. To have forced upon 
them silver payment would have been a 
glaring act of repudiation, since the silver 
dollar was a depreciated dollar and was not 
the dollar contemplated by the parties when 
the bonds were issued by the Government. 
The silver dollar had been in practical 
disuse for nearly forty years, and coin con- 
tracts of the Government were understood 
by all parties to refer to the gold dollar, 
which, when the Silver Law was passed, 
was worth some ten per cent. more than 
the silver dollar, owing to the fall in the 
price of silver bullion. Secretary Sher- 
man, in leaving the option with the bond- 
holders in these circumstances, took the 
only course that was consistent with the 
honor and good faith of the Government. 
The Treasury has ever since adhered to the 
principle which he then established; and, 
hence, the payment of the public debt has 
been made in gold or its equivalent, and in 
this way the credit of the Government has 
been preserved, notwithstanding the pass- 
age of the Silver Law. 

Now, however, the House Coinage Com- 
mittee propose that this policy shall be 
abandoned, and that the Treasury shall 
make no distinction between gold and sil- 
ver dollars in its payment of the public 
debt. The adoption of this proposition by 
Congress would make the Government of 
the United States practically a repudiator 
to the extent of the difference in value be- 
tween the two classes of dollars. The 
Government, according to this theory, 
would go into the market and buy silver at its 
present depreciated price, and then, having 
coined this silveriuto dollars, it would com- 
pel the holders of its bonds to accept these 
dollars in payment, as if they were of full 
value, when, in point of fact, they are not 





such, thereby making a clean profit of some, 


seventeen or eighteen per cent., to the dam- 
age of its creditors on every dollar thus paid. 
This would be a wanton, undisguised, and 
abominable cheat, and put the Government 
into the inglorious position occupied by the 
repudiating states of the Union. The Gov- 
ernment, being a debtor, and, as such, 
bound by the ordinary obligation that ap- 
plies to all debtors, would use its coining 


power to cheat its creditors. It would 
stamp upon a given weight of silver the 
value of a dollar and compel its creditors 
jo take it at this value, knowing at the | 
time that the stamped value is simply a lie 
and that it bought the silver thus stamped 
at some seventeen or eighteen per cent. less 
than this value. 

We cannot think that the two houses of 
Congress will give their sanction to the in- 
famy proposed by the House Committee on 
Coinage. Should they do so, we are confi- 
dent that President Arthur would veto their 
action. Such a law would deservedly make 
the United States a by-word and a hissing 
among all the nations of the earth. A gov- 


| ernment that will force upon its creditors a 


false and dishonest coin in payment of hon- 
est debts has no claim tothe confidence and 
respect of mankind. Morally considered, 
it does the work of a burglar or a robber, 
and in character is no better. 
dialtone 


JUDGE BLACK’S THEORY. 


JupGe Brack, of Pennsylvania, last week 
appeared before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee as counsel for the Mormons of Utah, 
in opposition to the Anti-polygamy Bill 
pending before Congress, as an amendment 
to the law recently enacted on this subject. 
The object of the amendment is to provide 
further regulations in respect to marriages 
in Utah; to secure greater certainty of con- 
viction in case of polygamous marriages; 
to abolish women’s suffrage at elections in 
that territory; and, in a word, to break up 
the system of Mormon polygamy. This 
Judge Black denounces as a gross and out- 
rageous invasion of the rightsof the people 
in Utah. What he claims is, that, in rela- 
tion to marriage, divorce, legitimacy of 
children, and succession of property, the 
people of Utah have a complete and abso- 
lute right of self-government. ‘The right 
of local self-government,” he says, ‘‘is re- 
served by the Constitution to the people 
of the territories as distinctly and clearly 
as to the states. A subject upon which 
Congress cannot legislate in a state is mani- 
festly beyond its power in a territory.” 

On this basis, which would be a very 
just one, if true, Judge Black denounces 
all the anti-polygamy legislation of Con- 
gress in respect to Utah and also the 
amendment proposed to be made thereto. 
Unfortunately for the argument, there is 
not a word of truth in the principle which 
he assumes; and, if he is as much a lawyer 
as he has the reputation of being, he 
knows it to be so. His speech before the 
Committee was merely a wordy blast of 
furious passion and does not deserve to be 
regarded as a legal argument. 

The Constitution not only does not 
reserve any powers to the territories of 
the United States, but does expressly de- 
clare that ‘‘Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 
Congress, from the very outset of the Gov- 
ernment, has understood this provision to 
be a grant of legislative power over the 
territories of the United States, no matter 
when or how acquired, and has, accord- 
ingly, from time to time legislated for 
their government. The provision makes a 
grant of power to ordain ‘all needful 
rules and regulations” in the territories; 
and the only way in which Congress can 
exercise such a power is by the enactment 
of laws. ‘‘ Rules and regulations” made 
by Congress possess the nature and have 
the effect of laws. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has had occasion to express its opinion in 
regard to the power of Congress in respect 
to the territories of the United States. 
ChiefJustice Marshall, referring in The 
American Insurance Company v. Canter, 
1 Pet. 515, 546, to these territories said: ‘‘ In 
legislating for them Congress exercises the 
combined powers of the general and of a 
state government.” If so, then Congress 
can certainly regulate the subject of mar- 
riage in the territories. 

Chief-Justice Waite, in stating the opin- 
ion of the Court, in The National Bank v. 
The County of Yankton, 11 Otto, 129, 1338, 
said: 

“All territories within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, not included in any state, must 
necessarily be governed by or under the author- 





ity of Congress. ,The territories are but political 


subdivisions of the outlying dominion of the 
United States. Their relation to the General 
Government is much the same as that which 
counties bear to the respective states, and Con- 
gress may legislate for them asa state does for 
its municipal organizations. The organic law of 
a territory takes the place of a constitution as 
the fundamental law of the local government.” 


Mr. Justice Bradley, in stating the opinion 
of the Court in Snow v. The United States, 
18 Wall. 317, said: 

“The government of the territories of the 
United States belongs, primarily, to Congress, 
and, secondarily, to such agencies as Congress 
may establish for that purpose. During the term 
of their pupilage, as territories, they are mere de- 
pendencies of the United States. Their people 
do not constitute a sovereign power. All polit- 
ical authority exercised therein is derived from 
the General Government. . Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no sovereignty in a territory of the 
United States but that of the United States it- 
self. Crimes committed there are committed 
against the Government and dignity of the 
United States.” 


These deliverances of the Supreme Court, 
to which we might add many others to the 
same effect, give to Judge Black's lingo 
before the House Judiciary Committee the 
character of sheer bombast, wholly un- 
worthy of his reputation as alawyer. The 
simple truth is that all the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial power that exists or can 
be exercised in a territory of the United 
States is derived from the legislative au- 
thority of Congress. The will of Congress 
is here the supreme law; andthe Mormons 
in Utah are as much subject to that will as 
they would be if they were inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, or as they would 
be subject to the will of the legislature of 
New York if they resided in this state. 
Territorial legislatures and courts, exist 
by the authority of Congress, and not 
by any sovereignty in the people of the 
territories; and when Congress Iegislates 
for a territory, as it may on any subject 
proper for legislation, all the laws enacted 
by its legislature inconsistent with thpse of 
Congress are ipso facto null and void. 

The power of Congress to legislate for 
the suppression of polygamy in Utah is 
complete and plenary and extends to the 
enactment of all laws which, in its judg- 
ment, are adapted to the end and not incon- 
sistent with some positive provision of the 
Constitution. The fact that polygamy ex- 
ists there under the assumed sanction of 
religion gives it no immunity from penal 
legislation, as was distinctly held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Reynolds v. The United States, 8 Otto, 145. 
Our difficulty with Congress is not in re- 
spect to what it has done, but, rather, in re- 
spect to what it has omitted to do. It has 
tampered and fooled with this insolent 
abomination until it has reached huge pro- 
portions, and even now its measures are 
not, in our opinion, sufficiently radical to 
suppress the evil. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue death of the Hon. Marshall Jewell, at his 
residence in Hartford, Saturday evening last, of 
acute pneumonia, in the unbroken prime of his 
powers, at the age of 58 years and a few months, 
ends an eminent, widely useful, and highly 
characteristic American career. Mr. Jewell, to 
the end of his life, could point to the tanyard 
where he began as a laborer; and when, later 
crowned with civil and politica] honors, his noble 
presence and courtly manners enabled him to 
associate with princes on equal terms, he still 
carried with him an American heart 
and his American simplicity. He possessed 
great natural vigor, which, American like, he 
threw into the business form. Whatever he touched 
prospered ; even the Postal Service was inspired 
by him with a new life that remained after his 
retirement, although he once said in this city that 
it was the only enterprise he ever took up, which 
did not pay ite own running expenses. Mr. 
Jewell had high and honorable views of public 
life. He sympathized with the principles on 
which Mr. Hayes was elected, and, though he 
was required to leave Gen. Grant's Cabinet, in 
obedience to party dictation and party 
interests in Indiana he retired with dignity 
and with good nature. He was afterwards 
placed at the head of the Republican organization 
as chairman of the national committee in the last 
presidential campaign. He was several times 
governor of Connecticut as well as 
our minister at St. Petersburg, where he made 
himself useful in more ways than one to the 
business interests of the country. He was a 


the Asylum Hill Church. It is related of him 
that he carried his profession with him to St. 
Petersburg, where his devout churchgoing 
Sunday astonished the diplomatic world, to 
whose habits it stood in marked contrast. To 
draw his countrymen around him and keep him- 
self in the way of assisting them, he opened for 
them a kind of exchange and reading-room 
at the Legation. His hearty simplicity and 
manly, generous vigor were characteristic, and 
combined with good judgment and a powerful 
understanding to make him successful in business 
and in whatever he undertook. 

WE are not greatly disturbed by the five-column 
attack of the Northern Methodist paper in 
Atlanta, Ga., upon our view of the caste ques- 
tion in the South. A paper which devotes itself 
to a bad cause is quite apt to show temper, to 
apply epithets, to accuse of falsehood, and finally 
to demolish its own fortress and expose itself to 
to the blows as well as the contempt of its op- 
ponents, The Methodist Advocate in its five- 
column article hurls envenomed sentences at us ; 
accuses us of saying things “recklessly,” “ shame- 
fully,” “purposely,” ‘‘palpably,” “false,” of being 
“false accusers,” etc. These railing accusations 
are not necessary to the defense of any good 
cause, nor do they indicate honest indignation. 
They show passion and prejudice; and we do 
not forget that the New York Advocate, a year or 
two ago, expressed the calm, deliberate convic- 
tions that when the Atlanta Advocate's “ pas- 
sion and prejudices are involved” its ‘ state- 
ments are untrustworthy.” This Atlanta paper 
denies that there is caste in the South, either 
in church or society. If there is caste anywhere, 
itis in New York and New England, *‘ where they 
pretend to make no distinctions!" Here is an- 
other evidence of passion in our contemporary, 
leading it to say things irreconcilable with facts 
or witheach other. There is caste in the North, 
where we open churches freely to Negroes, while 
itis ‘not caste, but Christian liberty,” to ex- 
clude them from churches in the South! The 
Advocate must know that there is a bishop in its 
church (perhaps more than one) who is never 
invited to Southern homes or pulpits (except, of 
course, of his own church), because he has cat- 
en at the same table with a host and hostess who 
happened to be Negroes. This, forsooth, is 
“Christian liberty.” The exclusion of Ne- 
groes from the church in Birmingham, Ala., was 
the exercise of ‘‘Christian liberty"—the same 
sort of “liberty” that put shackles on a race 
of men and made them slaves, It is one of the 
curious results of the whirligig of time that we 
find a Northern Methodist paper an unblushing 
defender of caste. 


The Congregationalist (and we do not blame it) 
‘‘makes space for a few words of explanation,” 
to allow the Rev. W. H. Cobb, who feels himself 
aggrieved by Tue InpePrenpeEnt, ‘to set himself 
right.” It tells the story thus: 

“Rev. W. H, Cobb; of Uxbridge, contributed to 

the Bibliotheca Sacra for October last an article on 
Dr. Dorner's views on future probation, One of ita 
minor statements was attacked by THz INDEPENDENT, 
in two editorials (¢ Nov, and 21 Dec.), in which Mr, 
Cobb was accused of inaccuracy and of ‘ wading 
beyond his depth in undertaking to handle such 
themes,’ and he was called upon to ‘own it squarely 
and make what amends he can.’ Mr, Cobb, natur- 
rally enough, asked to be heard in reply. Tue InpE- 
PENDENT returned his letter, saying that he was ‘#0 
utterly wrong’ that it‘ was not worth while’ to pub- 
lish his attempt at self-justification.” 
That does not look quite right and would not be ; 
but The Congregationalist happens to overlook 
what, doubtless, Mr. Cobb told it, that, in our 
issue of Dec. 7th, we published Mr, Cobb's reply, 
to the extent of nearly a column, and that it was 
a second reply of his, adding nothing further, 
which we returned as “ not worth while to pub- 
lish.” That, we submit, makes a difference, 
The Congregationalist kindly comforts Mr. Cobb, 
whom we proved to have attributed to Dorner 
views which he expressly repudiates, by telling 
him that the issue lies “between the German 
scholarship and the theological learning of the 
editor of the Bibliotheca, on the one hand [who 
had endorsed him), and of the editor of Tux 
InpEerenvEeNt, on the other.” The BibHotheca 
Sacra, if it really endorsed the blunders of that 
article, ought to make a retraction. The two to 
which we called attention do not at all exhaust 
the list, his strange misapprehension of Dorner's 
beautiful presentation of “forensic justifica- 
tion” presenting another instance in which the 
critic represents him as holding a view which he 
expressly repudiates.| 

Tuenz is much in Joseph Cook’s prelude last 
week which those interested in foreign missions 
ought to consider. He urges the Churches to 
& much larger outlay ; and, if they would hasten 
the conversion of the world, it is evident that 
seven or eight millions a year is not half enough 
for the support of such efforts as the various 
fields call for. We are perauaded, however, that 
Mr. Cook’s proposition to put a missionary into 
the field for every 50,000 population is not a well- 
considered one. We do not believe that mission- 
ary managers of experience will approve the sug- 
gestion. A little calculation will show that the 











Congregationalist and we believe belonged to 





dream (it can hardly be regarded as a matter-of . 





fact statement) isawildone. Take China for ex- | 


ample, It would require about 8,000 missionarics 
to equip that field. India would require 5,000, 
Africa 5,000 or more, and other countrics in 
proportion. Thus, for China alone we should 
need say about four times as many missionaries 
as we have in the world to-day. Such a scale of 
expenditure as this would involve, such a robbing 
of our theological seminaries and ministerial 
ranks Protestant Christendom could not well 
submit to. Further, this notion does not make 
as much use of native ministry as is desirable. 
If the native ministry is as rapidly developed as 
it might be, such a multiplication of foreign mis- 
We want our 
churches to be stirred toa more adequate and 


sionaries would be unnecessary. 
earnest endeavor to use Mr. Cook’s strong words ; 
but we do not want them to be led astray by so 
The true plan is that, 
while we strengthen our missionary force much 


impracticable a notion. 


beyond its present numbers, we should prepar¢ 
Hindus and Chinese for the conversion of India 
and China, A great increase of native agency is 
practicable, and more indispensable too than is 
one missionary for every 50,000 population, 


Joseru Cook docs not object to it if his state- 
ments give rise to question and criticism, In 
fact, he We publish the fol- 
lowing from an intelligent reader : 


welcomes them. 


To THe Epvrror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

According to the oMeclal report of the lecture by 
Rev. Joseph Cook which appears in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of the present week Mr. Cook made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I was told by a German pro- 
fessor, whose name is Known throughout Christen- 
dom, that it is believed that more than a few theo- 
logical pupils in Holland are immoral men, Nobody 
pretends to doubt that, in some of the theological 
achools of the Netherlands and especially in the 
hall at the head of which Kuenen stands, morality ts 
not indispensabie to membership of a theological 
class. On atople like this only a whisper can be 
uttered. I said to my informant: ‘If the facts were 
known in the United States ‘hat theological students 
in certain schools are believed on credible evidence 
to be immoral men, we should no more take our 
theology from that style of school than we should 
take our drinking waters from these gutters,’” 

Permit me, through your columns, to ask Mr. Cook 
the following questions: 

Does he mean to assert that there are more liin- 
moral men among the theological students of Ley- 
den than among those of “ultra orthodox” 
Leipzig? 

Does he mean to assert that morality is indispens- 
able to membership of the theological class of Leip- 
zig, and will he state wherein the test of character 
for admission to the lecture rooms and seminars 
of Luthardt, Kahnis, and Delitzsch differs from that 
for adiniasion to Professor Kuenen’s classes ? 

If credible evidence be given that there are im- 
moral men among the theologioal students of Leipzig, 
will Mr. Cook reject Delitzsech’s views of the Old 
Testament; and, if evidence be givefi that the aver- 
age morality of the theological students of Leyden ts 
higher than that of the students of Leipzig, will Mr. 
Cook join the “raw school”? 

Will Mr. Cook please give his evidence of the con- 
spicuous immorality of Professor Kuenen’s stud- 
enta, as compared with the Leipzig students, which 
“nobody pretends to doubt”? I am that nobody; 
and on a topic like this a “ whisper” is precisely the 
thing which cannot be uttered, unchallenged, and 
which I am sure Mr. Cook will 
thought, no man should wish to utter. 

Yours, respectfully, 
EDWIN D. MEAD. 


see, on second 


FEBRUARY 3d, 1843. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot which is regarded with 
much anxiety by all American men of science. It 
is an attempt to change the organization and 
personnel of the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, by substituting for the computers and assist- 
ant observers (who are now civilians) lieutenants 
of the line, detailed for a tour of service at the 
Observatory. It professes to be in the line of 
economy, saving the salaries of the civilians dis- 
pensed with and providing work for officers 
otherwise unemployed. But there 
question that it would be ruinous to the scientific 
efficiency of the establishment. The computers 
and assistants are professional and skilled astrono- 
mers, and it would be just as sensible to put them 
in command of vessels at sea as to replace 
them in the Observatory with young navy officers, 
detailed on astronomical duty for a year or two. 
Under Maury's administration before the war 
something of the sort was attempted, and the 
work of the Observatory for years was simply 
ridiculous from the astronomical point of view. 
Of late, until very recently, the superintendents, 
though themselves line officers, have conducted 
the institution under the advice of the profes- 
sional astronomers connected with it; and the 
work has all been done by men whose life is in the 
science, so that now few, if any, of the national 
observatories rank higher in reputation and effi- 
ciency. The scientific faculties of several of our 
highest institutions of learning, Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins leading the way, have already sent 
in to Congress memorials requesting legislation 
which will secure hereafter that the superintend- 
ency of the Observatory shall be intrusted only 
to astronomers of recognized scientific eminence. 


can be no 


Tue manner in which the press is used in 
non-Christian lands to oppose missionary labor 
is {justrated by a statement which we meet with 
in a recent Indian paper, to the effect that in the 


| pore fifteen more, 


| little 


HE INDEPENDENT. 


City of Lucknow there are thirty publishing 
houses; and in the neighboring City of Cawn- 
One of the Lucknow pub- 
lishers last year received 8,000 rupees (#3,000) 
from a well-to-do Mohammedan as an encourage- 
ment in the work of publishing Mohammedan 
books. From another press 1,000,000 Hindu 
tracts were issued at the expense of a Hindu 
prince. One hundred and three papers, it is also 
said, are issued at different periods, mostly week- 
ly, to defend Hinduism and Mohammedanism and 
attack Christianity. This last statement, we pre- 
sume, is intended to include the whole of India, 
not merely the two cities named. Some of these 
papers, which are usually printed wholly in the 
vernacular of the district where they circulate, 
arc moxt scurrilous in their style, and consist of 
than mere abuse of Christians and 
Christianity. 


else 


THe merchants and business men of St. Louis 
whose vessels were destroyed by the rebels on the 
Mississippi River during the war have addressed 
a request to Senator Vest, of Missouri, asking 
him to use his influence in having their losses, 
amounting to about million dollars, 
placed in the list of “Alabama” claims. What they 
would like and perhaps hope to secure is to be 
indemnified for of the fund 
awarded by the Geneva Tribunal, paid by Great 
Britain, and received by the United States as a 


three 


these losses out 


| trust fund, to be used for the purposes for which 


| 


the award was made. It is quite trne that these 


} ; : 
merchants and business men have no claim to a 


dollar of this money under the theory upon 


| which the award was made; yet they have just 


| as good a claim as the war-premium men and 








some other parties for whom Congress has pro- 
vided in the law relating to the distribution of 
this award. Indeed, anybody who has suffered 
any loss from the rebels during the war, whether 
on land, sea, or river, might, under the theory 
adopted by Congress, claim his pro rata share 
of the Geneva Fund. The moment we pass be- 
yond the parties whose losses were computed by 
the Geneva Tribunal and for whose indemnifi- 
cation the award was made and paid we pass all 
limitation, and it is simply a matter for the 
pleasure of Congress to determine who shall get 


| the money or whether anybody shall get it. 


Congress, upon this theory, might just as well 
use the money in payment of the public debt as 
to distribute it among claimants. Nothing can 
be clearer than that Congress, in its treatment 
of this subject, has violated the principles upen 
which the sought, made, and re- 
ceived ; and, if this is not an instance of the most 
glaring bad faith, then what is it? 


award was 


Tur Senate of this state last week passed a bill 
establishing a State Court of Claims. The bill 
provides that the new tribunal proposed to be 
created “‘shall have jurisdiction of all matters 
or claims heretofore possessed by the State Board 
of Audit and the Canal Appraisers, and also to 
hear and determine all claims against the state, 
of whatsoever name or nature, of any person or 
The fact 
that the bill was unanimously passed by the 
Senate, with the exception of a single vote, makes 
it probable that it will be adopted by the 


persons, corporation or corporations.” 


Assem- 
bly and, being approved by the governor, will 
become a law. Congress has enacted a similar 
law in reference to certain specified claims against 
the United States, and the same thing has been 
done by the legislatures of some of the states, 
Every state ought to have a Court of Claims, in 
which suitors can bring actions against it and 
and 
The states can sue their own citi- 
their own courts, and the 
citizens of other states or of foreign states in 
the Federal courts ; but, unless they make special 
provision therefor, they are not suable in their 
own courts by individual citizens or corporations. 
This is not just. There is no good reason why a 
state, when it assumes the character of a debtor 
or makes a contract, should be exempted from the 
ordinary liability and suits which is common to 
other debtors. Such exemption fosters the system 
of state repudiation which has become the shame 
and disgrace of so many of the American states, 


have their rights judiciously considered 
determined, 
also 


zens in sue 


Tue New York (lobe, which isa paper pub- 
lished by colored men in this city and in the 
interests of the colored race, referring to the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, says: 

“If, according to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the United States has the power to protect 
citizens in the enjoyment of that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness which it unblushingly guaran- 
tees, we. fail to see it.. The United States is a com- 
plex fraction, any one of whose parts is vastly more 
unified and potential than the whole. The United 
States is simply a tub without a bottom, and we hold 
itin supreme contempt, because it holds nothing it 
claims to hold. Again we say it: There is no law in 
the United States for the Negro. We isan alien in 
his native land.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT has always been the friend 
of the Negro. Such it was in the days of slavery, 
and such it has been ever since, and such it will 
continue tobe, Weare glad that the colored peo- 
ple have an organ of their own in this city to speak 
for them, The fact tells well for their enterprise 
and their future. We admit most frankly that 


there are a great many things, both North and 





South, of which they may justly complain, which 
ought to be corrected and which we never fail to 
denounce ; yet we think that the picture of the 
United States Government inits relation to the 
Negro drawn by the Globe is very far from the 
truth, and that the colored people can do them- 
selves no possible service in entertaining or in- 
culeating such false notions. It is not true here 
that the Negro “is an alien in his native land,” 
but is true that he is a citizen of the United 
States and of the state in which he resides. It is 
not true that there the United 
States for” his true that 


“is no law in 
protection, but is 


the laws of the United States, give him 
the same protection that they give to white 
people, and that the courts of the United 


States have faithfully administered these laws 
without any regard to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. ‘These laws do not make 
the Negro their special favorite. They look upon 
him simply as a man, and that is enough for any 
race, 


Tue last legislature of this state failed, as it 
should not have done, to make a reapportion- 
ment of congressional districts in this state on 
the basis of the last census. The Democrats 
now have the control in both houses of the legis- 
lature ; and the prospect is that they will so ger- 
rymander the state as to make all the congres- 
sional districts in this city Democratic and secure 
to the party very considerable gains in other 
congressional districts of the state. This is a 
sort of trickery of which both parties have often 
been guilty in this and other states, and generally 
are guilty whenever they have the opportunity ; 
and yet it is none the less trickery. The only fair 
rule is to make congressional districts out of 
contiguous wards in cities and counties in the 
country, assigning to each district, as near as 
may be, the same number of inhabitants, and 
that, too, without any reference to the question 
of party politics. This is demanded by the rights 
of the people, and any departure therefrom is a 
violation of those rights to serve party ends; 
Each party is ready to condemn and denounce 
the thing, except when it has the opportunity to 
practice it and does practice it. The Republicans 
now complain that the Democrats intend to steal 
an unjust advantage of them in this state; and, 
although the complaint itself is just, it would 
come with more grace from their lips if they 
had not themselves done the same thing. 

Tue St. James’s Gazette contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘In making known that she will for the fu- 
ture attend no meetings at which the recognized 
‘sport’ is pigeon shooting, the Princess of Wales 
has done well. By this step she has probably ef- 
fected more than the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals could have effected by 
years of labor, The example set by her Royal 
Highness can hardly fail to be followed by other 
ladies, and Huntingham would rather be de- 
prived of its pigeons than of the ladies, who are 
its chief charm.” There is a moral underlying 
this example which deserves, at least, a passing 
comment. While it is true that men, as lords of 
this lower creation, have the right to take the 
lives of animals for necessary purposes or to 
destroy them for their own safety, it is also true 
that their destruction or the infliction of suffer- 
ing upon them merely for sport or amusement 
is a barbarism, of which humanity ought to be 
They are not so lowin the grade of 
existence that they are incapable of receiving an 
injury or absolutely destitute of all rights. The 
boy that stones a cat or robs a bird’s nest, for 
the fun of it, or the man that shoots a pigeon, to 
show his skill as a marksman, perpetrates an act 
of cruelty by which he degrades himself, while 
committing an outrage upon a sensitive nature. 
If the Princess of Wales has taken the position 
referred to by the St. James’s Gazette, she has 
in a single act preached a sermon against all 
kinds of cruelty to animals, and this certainly 
is commendable. This brutality of man to 
brutes is one of the proofs of his depravity. 


ashamed. 


....More than one sermon last Sunday had 
such a text as that chosen by Dr. Storrs, ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace,” with reference 
to the death of William E. Dodge. Dr. Storrs 
mentioned his long acquaintance with Mr. 
Dodge and told of the interview he had with 
him on the train, as he rode home with him, last 
October, from the meeting of the American 
Board at Portland. Mr. Dodge was a warm 
friend of the Board and continued to give it his 
annual contribution of ten thousand dollars, 
even after the Presbyterians generally had 
adopted another organization. Dr. Storrs men- 
tioned how modestly he talke1, not about what 
he had been able to do for good causes, as he told 
how the interest he had taken in them had been 
a comfort and peace to himself in the effort to 
do good, even apart from the wisdom or success 
of his methods. There is a great truth here; 
for happiness does not come from trying to get 
good, but from trying to do good. 

...-Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is complained of by an anony- 
mous correspondent of The Presbyterian 
Journal for an unsuspected fault, He is actually 
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blamed for editing a translation of Lenormant’s 
“Beginnings of History,” and thus diffusing 
errors! And Lenormant is a devout Catholic 
believer in Inspiration, and a brilliant scholar in 
those studies which illustrate the Bible. Is it 
supposed that theological professors are sup- 
ported just to defend all traditional or common 
opinions in the Church? It is astounding that 
such critics do not see that they have virtually 
abandoned the Protestant position and gone over 
to Rome and the religion of tradition and 
human authority. The Evangelist talks better 
when it calls on the professors to get out their 
Hebrew dictionaries and set to work on the bib- 
lical problems, and tell us the whole truth, 

.- Professor Hodge’s answer to the question 
“Are there few that be saved ?” can be gathered 
from the following, which we commend to the 
attention of Dr. Withrow, in his controversy on 
the subject : 

“The heathen in mass, with no single detinite and 
unquestionable exception on record, are evidently 
strangers to God and are going down to death in an 
unsaved condition. The presumed possibility of 
being saved without a knowledge of Christ remains, 
after eighteen hundred years, a possibility illustrated 
by no example.”— Comm. on Conf. of Faith,” p. 242. 
He teaches, however, that we may “indulge a 
highly probable hope” that all infants dying in 
infancy are elect, and are regenerated if they die 
before moral action, by removing their natural 
depravity—that is, by graciously restoring the 
Holy Spirit, of which they had been judicially de- 
prived in punishment for Adam’s sin—(ibid, p. 
240.) 


..-President Gregory, who surprised us last 
week by exposing his ignorance of the meaning of 
the terms Higher and Lower Criticism, has a long 
article in last week’s Interior, in which he argues 
that the Pentateuch is not made up of documents 
at all. That question we do not need to dis- 
cuss. Critics of all schools generally agree. 
This recalls a strange remark in his first article : 

“Now we submit that the critics on whose authority 
these so-called ‘facts’ are assumed and the Church 
asked to believe them do not meet these argnments. 
Almost toa man they are ‘rationalists’ of an ex- 
treme type.” 

But among them are Delitzsch, Perowne, Konig, 
Strack, Dillmann, Kurtz, and Lange, not one of 
whom is a “ rationalist.” 


....We referred two weeks ago to the state- 
ments made in a New Haven paper, about the 
loose way in which the mailing department of 
The Missionary Herald was managed, as evi- 
denced by the waste of copies which could find 
no claimant at the New Haven Post-office. A reply 
made by the publisher in the last issue seemed, 
we said, to meet the complaint abundantly. But 
the last speaker has the advantage; and the 
reply of The Palladium, supported, as it seems 
to be, by the Post-office officials, throws the bur- 
den of proof again on the defense. It is not one 
of the “blazing questions” of missionary man- 
agement; but The Palladium and the New 
Haven Post-office have the right to this acknow]l- 
edgment. 


....We see no just reason for denouncing the 
Supreme Court of Iowa on account of its recent 
decision in respect to the prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution of that state. The question 
before the Court was simply one of law; and if, 
as seems to have been the fact, the amendment 
was not adopted in conformity with the consti- 
tution of the state, then the Court was bound so 
to decide. The fault is not with the Court, but 
with the Legislature in proposing the amend- 
ment. It is not the province of courts to make 
constitutions or laws. Their work is simply 
that of interpretation and application ; and it is 
best for the people in the long run that they 
should perform this duty with unshrinking 
fidelity. 

...-A persistent correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Record, whose initials “S. C. B.” do not 
conceal the name of a careful writer, says of the 
two-wine Bible literature put forth by the 
National Temperance Society : 

“Having most diligently examined all the books 
on this subject which this society has put forth, and 
in which these hundreds are supposed to be ex- 
hibited, I am free to declare that I regard these and 
similar publications from other quarters, in volumes 
and periodicals, as forming together the boshiest 
department of sober English literature. Our 
thoroughly educated clergymen and editors of 
religious papers will not be found willing to say 
publicly that they have formed an essentially differ- 
ent estimate.” 

....The total coinage of silver dollars under 
the Silver Law of 1878 now amounts to a little 
more than one hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars, and of this amount only thirty-eight 
million dollars are in circulation among the peo- 
ple. And yet the silver men want ‘the coinage of 
these dollars continued, and a cowardly and 
stupid Congress is almost certain to gratify their 
wish. It would be difficult to find a more strik- 
jng exhibit of financial insanity than that made 
by Congress on this subject. 


.... Although there wasa sting in the questions 
asked Joseph Oook by Professor Smyth, we re- 
gret that Mr. Cook should have responded by 
such intensely personal questions as those which 
called in question the Professor’s honesty in 
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signing the Andover Creed. We give extra space 
this week to Mr. Cook, so as to include also his 
reply to Prof. Smyth, which reached us almost 
too late to be printed. We mention that it was 
Mr. Cook’s desire to have it left over a week for 
further revision. 


.. But a few days only now remain to do very 
important work in Congress, and it must not be 
left undone. The first thing is to cut down letter 
postage to fwo cents. The second is to wipe out all 
stamp taxes and all other internal revenue taxes, 
except those on liquors and tobacco. The third 
and next in importance to the above is the tariff 
on imported goods. Cut that down to reasonable 
and proper figures, 80 as not to call for more 
revenue than is actually needed to meet the wants 
of the Government. 

.. “Wisdom will not die 
INDEPENDENT,” 
cate, 


with the New York 
says the Atlanta Methodist Advo- 
We hope not. We hope to treat her so well 
that she will ever live with us. It would be bad 
for any paper to have Wisdom die in the editorial 
office. As this remark was meant to be uncom- 
plimentary, we are curious to know whether Wis- 
dom can live with the Methodist Advocate. 
were black, doubtless the ‘ color line” 
clude her. 


would ex- 


-The St. Paul Pioneer Press expresses the 
opinion that the great obstacle to the re-election 
of Senator Windom consisted in the fact that he 
obstinately refused to adopt practical business 
methods, while Mr. Sabin, his successful compet- 
itor, had an ample “barrel” with ‘‘a generous 
bung.” If this be the true theory of the result 
in each case, then the Senator is w be congrat- 
ulated on his defeat. 

. Owing to our desire to publish this week not 
only Joseph Cook’s Prelude and Lecture, but also 
his reply to Professor Smyth, we have been 
obliged to shorten our department of ‘ Old and 
Young” ; and two of the departments, ‘‘ Person- 
alities” and “School and College,” which regu- 


larly appear in the first part of the paper, will | 


be found on the 29th page. 


.. The newspapers are all sympathizing very 
tenderly with the unfortunate taxpayers of 
Tennessee and Alabama, who have just been 
robbed by faithless officials, gently reminding 
them, however, of the fact that evil communica- 
tions are apt to corrupt good manners, and that 
Polk and Vincent are simply chickens that have 
come home to roost. 


.. The House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors this year are quite modest in their proposed 
appropriation. All they ask is about six million 
dollars, instead of nearly twenty millions, which 
was the appropriation of last year. We conclude 
that they have heard from the people, and do 
not think it quite safe to attempt another such 
swindle. 

.. The New York State Medical Society, at its 
recent meeting at Albany, reaffirmed, by a vote 
of 105 to 99, the doctrine that their members 
shall be allowed to hold consultation with any 
legally qualified practitioner of medicine. The 
only matter of wonder in regard to this action is 
that the majority should have been so small. 


-The bill pending before Congress, which 
proposes to put General Grant on the retired 
list in the army, ought to be passed, not because 
he needs it, but because his record as a distin- 
guished soldier entitles him to the honor. It is 
eminently a fitting thing for the Government to 
do in the light of his record. 


..It is reported that ex-Secretary Blaine is 
engaged in preparing a work on the 
history of the United States from Lincoln to 
Garfield. This covers the period during which 
he was a member of Congress. Such a history 
from his pen cannot be otherwise than interest- 
ing and instructive. 


political 


....We notice that many of the Southern 
papers denounce the proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which would enable 
the courts of the United States to compel the 
states to pay their just debts, and thus put an 
end to state repudiation. It is not difficult to 
guess the reason. 


..A billhas been passed by the Legislature of 
Wisconsin which provides that all goods manu- 
factured by convict labor shall be distinctly 
marked as such before being offered for sale in 
the open market. We take this as full proof 
that the fools are not all dead yet, even in legis- 
lative bodies. 

..Governor Bate, of Tennessee, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of that state, expresses 
the opinion that the repudiation of one-half of 
the state debt and issuing bonds at three per 
cent. interest for the other half will be the honest 
thing to do. His is a very queer kind of honesty. 


..We ought, when, last week, we said that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had no theolog- 
ical seminaries under its official control, to have 
excepted Drew Seminary, at Madison, N. J. Its 
trustees are elected hy the General Conference, 
and the bishops nominate the professors. 


..We answer The Religious Herald’s ques- 
tion by saying that it did right in reporting Pro- 
fessor Becker's language sbout the Negroes in 
the South Carolina Convention. The>Religious 
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Herald ouuiieieedii We nite two | 
serious exceptions in ten years. 

..If some of our readers feel disposed to 
criticise the spirit of the first part of “A 
Woman's Letter from Washington,” this week, 
we would remind them of our well-known rule 
that we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
what our corre: pondents say. 

..The fact that Gambetta’s brain weighed 
less than thirty-nine ounces, while the av roige 
weight of a man’s brain is about forty-cight 
ounces, shows that mental superiority depends 
quite as much on the quality as on the quantity 
of brain matter. 


..Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
would like to be a reformer, and at the same 
time a good party Democrat; and just how to 
combine these two ideas and make them work 


perplexity. 

.The question of probation after death, 
breath, is more hypothetical than 
practical. We do not propose to have any occa- 
sion to ask the question. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Over thanks are due to a very large num- 
ber of our friends who have sent us clubs 
of new subscribers, thus extending the | 
good influence of Tur INDEPENDENT among 
those whom we hope to have the duty and | 
privilege of speaking to through our col- | 

| 
| 


umns for many years to come. A very 
great many of our subscribers, who do not 
have time or opportunity to get up clubs, 
renew their own subscriptions by paying 
%5 for two years or $10 for five years, and 
it is a very good and economical plan to | 
adopt. 

Old subscribers, before renewing, will 
do us a special favor by asking their friends 
and neighbors to join them in getting up 
a club of five or more, so as to get the 
paper at the extremely low rate of $2 per 
year, which, considering the size of Tue | 
INDEPENDENT (32 pages), is by far the cheap- | 
est religious weekly in the world. 

In getting upa club, use the following 
form: 


Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


DAC... ccccocsecccccevece 
Wa Biwccvescoccsvcscoses } 
ited ancsteekescencas 
Ee ee | 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me | 
and others in taking Tar INDEPENDENT, pos- 
tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 

Give every clergyman in the vicinity the 
privilege of joining in the club. 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscri; - 
tions: 

First.--That in no case can the paper be 
had ona single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second._-That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for $5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 

Third (and the most important).—-That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low price or $2, Or | 


any person may subscribe (or renew his | 
subscription) for five years for $10. 

a Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

For the special information of new sub- 
scribers, we will state that all subscrip- 
tions will be stopped at the expiration of | 
the time paid for. If, however, it is not con- 
venient, in some special cases, for a sub- 
scriber to renew exactly at the expiration 
of his subscription, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper, if, in writing, we are 
requested so to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
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A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THe Eprror : 

Last SumMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peni Michi where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


rounding points of in’ at a slight expense, com. 
bine to make it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
ow of. Of course, it is not a Saratoga ora Long 
Branch ; but me ie those desiring real comfort, heane. 
like hotels, njoyments not Ano costly fora mod. 
— purse, it tie the deal spot. One advan that I 
verlooked, is that it is easi) n com- 





| o' hana ms) 
fortable pone nes cars by the Michigan Central Rail- 


The little descriptive book issued td the Michigan 
Central Railroad and mailed free o = al ————— by 
r.O. W. RUGGLEs, the general p 
cago, is very entertaining and aves fal i [id 
tion on anon points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the i i 


Advt. 
A WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 
WHat a chen has been brought about in the past 
few years by the extension of railroads. Before the 


North Pac Preihs extended its line across the Mississippi 
and into Dakota, that section of the United States was 
sert. Now rth Dakota 


In eS ion is now rat the famous No, 
wheat other cereals and vegetables of like fs veri. 
ority. Those who attended the North western 
Exposition at Minneapolis, last September, will remem- 
ber the wonderful exhibit from the Missouri slope, 
North Dakota. The prize banner offered to the county 
making the finest and beat exbibit at the fair was com- 
peted for by the whole Northwest ; bat was Baanigously 
awarded to Burl County, upon judgment of Gener 
LeDuc, Governor Marshall, Commissioner Loring, and 
C. A. Pillsbury committee. d and climatic influ 
rope certainly 
commend that region to the attention of the farmer 
who is seeking a home, and when it is remembered that 
Burleigh © Jounty is as yet sparsely settled and that there 
still remains over 1,000,000 acres of land, to be had almost 
for the asking, one will not be surprised at the rapid 


settlement o: that section, Bismarck, the metropolis 

| of that on, has a Chamber of Commerce, the secre- 

tary of which is authorized to send reliable information 

about lands, ete. to those who may ask it, free of 
charge. 

> 
BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER. 
EVERYBODY knows Baldwin the clothier. He is well 


known in New York and he is also well-known outside 
of New York—all over the nation. He is known as a 
square, reliable business man, and equally well known 
as a master in his special line of business. It don't re. 
quire along parchment address to make him fully un- 
derstand you, such as you would present to the Marquis 
of Lorne, to acquaint him with the locality of Quebec 
or Montreal. He hears quickly and quickly compre 
hends the wants of all his patrons. The world moves 
and he knows it, and he does more work in an hour 
than some men do in twelve. He works quietly and 
intelligently, and he makes his attractive stock of 
goods always speak eloquently in hie praise. Among 
our army of readers, there are thousands and tens of 
thousands who now want clothing at the present low 
prices. We ask all such to accept the respectful invita 
tion of Baldwin the clothier, and give bim a cal). 
> 

THE publishers of The American Angler, a weekly 
paper devoted entirely to fishing and fish culture, an- 
nounce that on and after January 6th, 1643, they will 
publish from week to week a series of essays upon the 
Game Fishes of America. These essays will include a 
popular and scientific description, structure, colora- 
tion, ete., of each fish ; their habits and habitat ; descrip. 
tion of tackle used; and when, where, and how to catch 
them, etc., etc. The articles will be written by the best 
augling authors in America and the series will treat of 
all the game fishes of the salt and fresh waters of the 
ec mtinent, and, when completed, will form a text-book 
for anglers,a great want, not filled by any existing 
publication. 7'he American Angler is the only paper 
of ite kind that is published in this country. 

The publication offices are in New York City, at 262 
Broadway, opposite City Hall Park, and the subscrip 
tion $3.00 a year. 
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Boston T'ran 
The others re. 
a genuine nauseating case 


| of catarrb, wuether she is singie or marned, provably 


longs for cremation (of the disease, if not of her per 
son). The sickening, revolting breath, foul dixcharges, 
racking pains, and other characteristics of Catarrh, 
render life a burden. Eiy's Cream Balm iv a reliable, 
fragrant, yet certain cure tor ail such cases. ‘This Bali 
is not « Liquid or enuff and is easily applied, “ My head 
and throat ached so severely trom Catarrh,” said Ma 
Jor Downs, Military Instructor, Mt. Pleasant Academy, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., “ that 1 was obliged to give upe very. 
thing and keep quiet, Ely'’s Cream Balm curea me. 

‘1D bis exquisite preparation will cure any case of Ca 

tarrh. ow cents. 


A WORD TO LADIES. 


Ir the lady subscribers of Tue IxperenpewT will 
send twenty-five cents to THE BAKBOUK BKOTH 
ERS' COMPANY, of 134 Church Street, this city, they 
will receive an iliustrated imetruction book rewarding 
the making of Macramé lace. ‘dts beautiful and or- 

tal lace is made 


instruction 
about the making of this lace contains much interest. 
ing reading matter, and i certainly worth sending for. 


| See advertusement on page 2. 
— 


* Twat wonderful catholicon known as Mra. Lydia 


| E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound has given the lady 


a world-wide reputation for doing good. It is like a 
living spring to the vital constitution. Her Blood Puri* 
fier will do more to cleanse the channels of the circula- 
tion and purify the life of the body than all the san- 


| itary devices of the Board of Health. 


a - — 


RHEUMATISM. 

Mr. R. N. SEARLES, & well-known and responsible 
citizen of New Heaven, Vonn., requests any one suffer- 
ing trom sciatica or rheumatism to write w any or all 
ot persons named by him in his advertisement, on 
page 2y of this paper, and oopane Spengeives Unat 
those afflicts dineases can be c rT. Searles 


IMPORTANT 
WHEN you visit os nore i York City, save Bag. 
and Carriage Hire, and stopat Gran 

Usion ete f nearly oppusite Grand Central a 
400 elegant rooms reduced to $1] and upward per day. 
Elevator. Kestauract supplied with tne best. Horse 
Cars, Stages, and Elevatea Raliroad to all Depots. 
——— > - -—— 
Every Reaper of Tue Ixpererperr is entitled to a 
beck number of The 
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A STRONG STATEMENT. 


Tue annual atatements of the leading life in- 
surance companies are read with, particular at- 
tention at this time of year by the thousands of 
policyholdersin different parts of the country 
and by all others interested in sound life insur- 
ance. The largest institution of its class in 
New England and almost the largest in the 
country is the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, whose home office is at Hartford 
and whose thirty-seventh annual statement is 
published on another page. The progress of 
the Company during the past year is certainly 
worthy of mention. The company received dur- 
ing 1882 over seven and three-quarter million of 
dollars for premiums, interest, and rents. In this 
sum is also included $155,853.89, which has been 
added to the profit and loss account, and mainly 
represents gains on the sales of Western property 
taken on foreclosure, which, instead of being a 
loss, now proves to have been a very good in- 
vestment for the company. The beneficent 
work of the company is shown. by the fact that 
during the past year it paid out $3,177,607.27 
for claims by death and matured endowments, 
a sum which, by the way, is over half a million 
dollars less than that paid out last year. For 
lapsed and surrendered policies it disbursed dur- 
ing 1842 a little over nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or about eighty thousand dollars less 
than last year. The total disbursements to 
policyholders ($5,309,494.18) were three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars less than the amount dis- 
tributed during 1881, and the taxes we notice are 
seventy-cight thousand dollars less for the same 
periods, Owing to the smaller amount of dis- 
bursements and the careful management of the 
investments, the net assets of the company now 
amount to #50,172,371.91, an increase during the 
year of exactly #1,394,278.54. These assets are 
all marked down to their cost value, but if the 
market value were taken into consideration, 
could easily be raised a million and a haif of dol- 
lars. We commended, last Spring the conserva- 
tive method adopted by the company in estimat- 
ing its surplus, which now amounts to #8,707,- 





398.21. By the Connecticut standard, this 
sum would amount to $3,724,844.21, an in- 
crear of 337,272.23 during the past 
year. By the standard by which the New 


York companies are judged the surplus would 
amount to about six million eight hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, Two items in the state- 
-ment deserve particular notice and speak for 
themselves ; “ Net premiums in course of collec- 
tion, aud ‘‘Katio of expense of manage- 
ment to receipts in 1882, 8.75 per cent,” 

Further comment is unnecessary, 


nom, 


That every 
item in the statement is so plain that no one can 
fail to understand what it means is a strong 
point in its favor, and under the direction of the 
president, Jacob L. and the secretary, 
John M. we are sure that the Connectient 
Mutua] wil] stand in the front rank among the 
strongest life insurance companies. 


Greene, 
Taylor, 


= 


A BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART, 


THE Mevers. Chickering & Sons, of New York and 
Boston, have recently issued a new catalorue of their 
celebrated pianos, beautifully illustrated, with superb 
ly executed wood engravings in the highest style of the 

The noble inetruments manufactured by this well 
i bb firm, and #0 faithfully shown in this fine cate. 
lowue have been in all their several styles very much 
improved in their mechanism, producing a finer and 
purer tone and at the same time an elasticity of touch 
that cannot be excelled by any similar instrument in 
the world. recent editorial endorsement of the 
Chickering Upright Piano says it “Isa paragon of ox 
cellence.” The new metallic action renders the instru: 
ment utterly impervious to the trying changes of the 
weather, The tone is rich and beautiful, gad the touch 
so elastic and perfect that a child of ten years can 
bring out the full volume with verfect eane, while the 
durability of the Chickering is known to be truly ex. 
traordinary. 
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UNIFORMS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Baldwin, the Clothier, 


18 PREPARED TO OONTRACT FOR AS 
THOUSANDS OF 


Uniforms for Boys’ Schools 


| AS MAY BE WANTED. 6AMPLES OF MATERIAL 
| FURNISHED AND ESTIMATES MADE BY 


Baldwin, the Clothier, 


CANAL 86T. AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
BALDWIN BUILDING, BROOKLYN. 


MANY 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LINENS. LINENS. 


We have now open our entire stock of 
Linens and Housekeeping Articles, con- 
sisting of the very finest Table Cloths, 
Napkins, and Doylies, in sets to match ; 
also Embroidered Pillow Shams, Sheet- 
ings, and Towelings. In addition to the 
above we have low and medium priced 
articles, suitable for Kitchen and Pantry 


use, 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET, 


VWEW YORK, 





Financial, 


THE CRY FOR MORE ROOM. 


Sroretary Foiager has addressed a letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
fact that 


United States 


to the 
of the 


atives, calling attention 
the storage capacity 
Treasury is about exhausted, and carnestly 
asking Congress to furnish more room for 
be 


purpose that the coinage shall be continued. 


the storage of silver dollars, if it its 


As the law now stands, it is the duty of the 


Secretary to to it that not less than 


see 
twenty-four millions of these dollars are 
coined in each calendar year; and this duty 
has been imposed ever since the passage 
of the Silver Law. The coinage must go 
it, 


whether the people want the dollars or not, 


on until Congress stops “no matter 
and no matter whether there is any room 
fortheir storage or not. 

contain 
$94,016,842 in standard silver dollars, and 


$26,521,692 in fractional currency. 


The vaults of the Treasury now 


Nearly 
the whole of the coinage of the last year 
still remainsin the Treasury. It obstinately 
refuses to go out and circulate among the 
people, because the people don’t want it 
and won't have it unless it is forced upon 
If the 


new storage room must be supplied for the 


them. coinage be continued, then 


current year. This is the case as Secretary 
Folger presents it. 

There never was ® more outrageous ab- 
surdity in finance than that which Congress 
has been perpetrating for a series of years, 
and is still perpetrating without any ap- 
parent purpose of stopping it. It requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
every year not less than $24,000,000 worth 
of silver and to coin this silver into dollars. 
If the people wanted them and proved the 
want by using them as fast as coined, then 
there might be some sense in the idea, if 
the dollars, as they are not, were honest 
dollars. But when it is a demonstrated fact 
that the people do not want them, and will 
not use them, except as they may be forced 
upon them, then to coin these useless dol- 
lars at such a huge annual expense to the 
Government, and pile them up in the Trea- 
sury until the Secretary cries out for more 
room, is a stupidity in Congress which it is 
difficult to express in fitting words. We 
cannot use them in our foreign commerce. 
They are of no use to anybody in our 
domestic trade, The government is losing 
the interest on the capital invested, and is 
subject to loss by a depreciation in the price 
of silver. It is accumulating a large stock 





———_—— _ 


of aed of which it will be eit to rid 
itself at the cost, unless it compels its 
creditors to take these dollars at their 
nominal value; and this would at once most 
disastrously disturb our whole currency 
system. The effort to get the nations of 
Europe to join us in this silver experiment, 
having proved a mere fizzle, has been 
abandoned. 

What is the matter with Congress that it 
can face these facts and yet keep the Silver 
Law the statute book after 
month and year after year? 
suspect that a political reason 


on month 
is 

bottom of this gross absurdity in finance. 
Both of the great political parties seem 
alike afraid to touch the silver question, 
lest perchance in doing so one may gain 
some advantage over the other. The out-and- 
out silver men, little better than 
mere lunatics in finance, might be offended 
with the Republican Party if it took strong 
ground in favor of stopping the coinage of 
silver dollars, and they might be offended 
with the Democratic Party were it to take 
the same ground. 


who are 


And as neither party in 
Congress has honesty or courage enough to 
take the risk of what might be, both look 
on and do nothing. This is the best solu- 
of the inaction of Con- 
We must adopt this 
that the majority in 
lacking 


tion we can give 
gress on this subject. 
solution or conclude 
both houses of Congress are in 
ordinary common sense. 

enacted the 
Silver Law, just as they enacted the anti- 
Chinese law, and _ political reasons keep it 
in the statute book of the nation. Members 
of Congress in both parties are apt to have 
more plans for electing the next President 
than for promoting the general welfare of 
the people. What the country may suffer 
from a bad policy is too often a secondary 
question, as compared with party success. 
We know not how else to account for the 
marvelous indifference of Con- 
gress to the facts that stand connected with 
the coinage of silver dollars and imperative- 


Political reasons originally 


otherwise 


ly demand the suspension of this coinage. 


THE “MARYLAND.” 


For many years prior to the construction of 
the bridge at Havre de Grace’ the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad crossed 
the Susquehanna River at that place by means 
of the “ Maryland,” built in 1862, 
under the personal supervision of Samuel M. Fel- 
ton, then president of that company. She 
constructed on the most approved plans and of 
iron plates, specially manufactured for the pur- 
pose, and was in every respect, at that time, the 
strongest, staunchest, and largest iron vessel for 
ferry or transfer purposes ever built in the 
United States, and is excelled now in capacity 
only by the ‘‘ Wm. T. Hart,” used at Newburgh 
to connect the New York and New England road 
with the Erie. She served the purpose for which 
she was built many years and will be well re- 
membered by those who had occasion to visit 
Washington in anti-war days, asa staunch and 
powerful vessel, always able to make her way 
through the heaviest ice-floes of Winter or the 
fiercest storms of Summer. It is questionable 
whether the real pleasures of the trip to Wash- 
ington, so far as the Susquehanna River is con- 
cerned, have been increased by the change in the 
mode of crossing. To be sure, the present method 
is accompanied with more ease and luxury ; 
the traveler, in going over the bridge, has simply 
an opportunity to glance up and down the beauti- 
ful river, whereas, in old times the deck of the 
“Maryland” afforded an excellent chance for a 
good meal, with ample time to fully enjoy the 
lovely scenery of the Bay. When the war broke 
out and the national forces were marching to 
the defense of the Capital, it became necessary 
upon more than one occasion to deviate from the 
regular route, in order to escape obstructions 
placed in the way by the rebels. As is well known, 
Gen. Butler availed himself of the ‘‘ Maryland,” 
which had been placed at his disposal, to take his 
troops down to Annapolis, reaching by that round- 
about route the Capital in time to render effi- 
cient service in saving it from capture. The 
“Maryland” was also used as a transport by 
the 7th N. Y. regiment and by other troops 


which was 


was 


on Chesapeake Bay. After the war, for a 
period of several years, she was out of 
active service, until the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, at Philadelphia, was decided upon. 


Realizing that this Exhibition would attract a 
large number of people from the New England 
States and that the line which would afford the 


best facilities for travel would receive the most’ 


patronage, the idea of taking the cars themselves 
around the City of New York, and thus saving 
the transfer of passengers through that city, was 
conceived ; and, in looking about forthe means 


bse: Mi 





to make such transfer, the managers of the New 
York and New England Railroad discovered the 
steamer “Maryland” and found her well-fitted 
for the purpose. She was towed to Boston and 
there thoroughly refitted. On her way back to 
New York, she narrowly escaped total destruc- 
tion by being blown ashore in a storm at Vine- 
yard Haven, After being dug out of the sand 
and put afloat again, her substantial hull was 


| found to be uninjured and she continued her 


We more than | 
at the | 


voyage to New York, where she was immediately 
put into service. This was in May, 1876, 
since which time she never missed a trip till it 
was found necessary to withdraw her for re- 
pairs. This was done last December, causing a 
temporary suspension of the through passenger 


| line established by the New York and New Eng- 
; land and the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
| ford railroad companies from Boston to Wash- 





| sengers are 
but | 


| around the Battery, to Jersey City. 





ington; but the through freight line from the 
New England states to the South and West via 
the Pennsylvania system of roads was continued 
unbroken by the use of the tugs and floats. which 
belong to the transfer company owning the 
“Maryland.” She has off for three 
months, for thorough overhauling and repairs, 
much to the regret and inconvenience of ladies 
and invalids and of all whose business or 
pleasure requires them to travel between Boston 
and Philadelphia or Washington. We are now 
assured that the “ Maryland” will return this 
week to the old route between Harlem River and 
Jersey City, and that the through passenger line, 
avoiding transfers and detentions at New York, 
will be resumed Sunday, Feb. 18th. 


been 


The staunch old steamer has been docked, 
and every stick, bolt, and plate in her 
showing signs of decay or weakness has 


been renewed ; her boilers have been overhauled ; 
her engines have been rebuilt and fitted with cut- 
offs and improved condensers, to obviate the 
necessity of carrying a large amount of water; 
and her wheels have been renewed and decreased 
in size, so as not to dip so deeply. She has long 
been known as the best ice-boat navigating the 
waters of New York Harbor, her bows being com- 
posed of double iron plating, an inch and a half 
thick, armed with solid iron rudders. The im- 
mense weight of this huge vessel, driven by her 
powerful engines, enables her to cut her way 
through floating ice as easily as a hot knife goes 
through butter. When it is remembered that 
previous to the establishment of the line in which 
the ‘‘ Maryland” now forms so important a part 
every passenger and every pound of freight which 
reached New York for New England had to be 
transferred through the city by carriages and 
wagons,some idea will be had of the important part 
performed by the boat at the present time and of 
the warmth of the welcome with which she will be 
hailed when she resumes her nightly passages 
from Harlem River, through East River, and 
No harm 
has ever come to a passenger, and no loss or 
damage has ever happened to freight while in 
her charge. With the improvements which have 
been made upon her, she will be a better boat 
than ever and will make her trips in from 
fifteen to thirty minutes less time than formerly 
required. The New York and New England, 
the New York and New Haven, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads promise a better management 
of trains connecting with her than ever before. 
When a similar boat shall be run between the 
dock of the New York and New England Rail- 
road at South Boston and the terminus of 
the Eastern Railroad at East Boston, by which 
passengers from New York City and the South 
to the East can be transported through the city 
of Boston without transfer or delay, another 
important addition will have been made to the 
facilities of the traveling public. It is worthy of 
remark that Boston is the last remaining large 
city in the United States in which through pas- 
required to make transfer by car- 
riages and the management of the New York 
and New England Railroad by the means sug- 
gested above may do for Boston what it did by 
putting on the steamer “ Maryland,” in 1876, for 
New York. 


_ 


THE GIRARD ESTATE. 


Tue last annual report of the board of 
directors having the management of the 
Girard estate, made at the commencement 
of the year, shows that the property in their 
hands amounts to %9,629,204.72. The 
grounds and buildings occupied by the 
Girard College are valued at $2,888,974.88. 
The banking houses, dwellings, stores, 
wharves, and farm in the city are assessed 
at &3,734,900. The real estate in Schuylkill 
and Columbia Counties is assessed at $1,- 
511,917, and other property belonging 
to the estate bring the whole up to $9,629,- 
204.92. These items, with the addition of 
a legacy fund from the estate of Lawrence 
Todd, of Illinois, for Girard College, 
amounting to $45,064.92, constitute the 
residuary fund for the purposes of the 
College. 

The last financial report shows that the 





, 1883. 


sebihdl for the year were $1, 022, 807. 96, 
against expenditures of estate amounting to 
$526,295.48 and for the College amounting 
to $467,709.45. leaving $28,712.93 as the 
balance in the treasury on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1882. The number of pupils in the 
College is 1,110, with 432 applicants for ad- 
mission. 

Mr. Girard had a magnificent idea when 
he left a portion of his large estate for the 





creation and permanent continuance of 
such an institution. If his motive was to 
perpetuate his own memory, he could 


hardly have selected a more effectual way 
of doing it. If a generous and noble 
philanthropy impelled him to make the 
bequest, then he certainly selected a very 
appropriate method of expressing it. There 
are comparatively few millionaires in this 
country, and much fewer who, when they 
are compelled to quit the world and hand 
over their vast possessions to others, 
any 


have 
plan for permanent benefaction to 
mankind Occasionally such a millionaire 
dies; but the great mass of the men of this 
class do not look beyond their own families 
in the final disposition of their property. 
Their vision is too contracted for any large 
and generous ideas. 
_— 


MONETARY A AFFAIRS. 


Tue serenity and ease “which charac- 
terizes financial circles is the cause of much 
rejoicing on the part of those who occupy 
the position of borrowers upon the market, 
there being an ample supply of funds seck- 
ing employment, with the rates of interest 
low, not only in this market, but at all the 
leading money centers of Europe. The 
Bank of England rate is 4 per cent.; 
The Bank of France, 3} per cent.; and 
that of the Imperial Bank of Germany is 4 


per cent.; while rates here vary from 
2 to 5 per cent. on call, on pledge 


of stock collateral, with the majority of 
loans at 8 and 4per cent. Surely, there is 
cause for good feeling anda better condi- 
tion of confidence in the revival of‘ general 
trade in the near future, notwithstanding 
the uncertainty as to congressional legisla- 
tion on the revenue measures, which has 
been the prime cause for non-action under- 
lying the prevailing apathy in business 
circles. 

The rates which have governed the 
transactions of the week were 2 to 5 
per cent. on stock collateral, 2 and 3 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Time loans 
on stocks were quoted at 5 to 54 per cent. 
and prime mercantile paper at the same 
figures. The domestic exchanges have 
turned in favor of this center at Chicago 
and against it at New Orleans. The ship- 
ments of currency to the interior slightly 
exceeded the receipts. The imports of 
specie amounted to $71,194 and the ex- 
ports to $140,865, of which $12,865 was 
gold and the remainder silver. 


Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares : 































Bid. A ot. ) 
America........ 151 ees 
American Ex.....130 — |Mechanics’. 
Butch’s & Drov's.136% — |Me pegatie. 
Broadway...... 250 \M 
eee 185 N 
Commerce. 150 Ma tke es 
Corn Exe hange. ice |Mech’s & ‘Trad're. wo 
Chemical. ..2002 — |Metropolitan .... 165 
Central Nat'l: “125 See 12 
Continental — |New York...... _ 
ee |Ninth National 

Chatham — |North America. .12 
Citizens.. ~ f araerd River...... 25 
East River.. Oriental...... . 18 
Fleventh Ward. 4 | Seeeeet ~ 
First Nation’l. a0 | Phoenix 
Fourth Nation’i..123 — |Park.. ~ 
i - People's. 
German-Amer'n.. 4 - populate. J 140 
Gallatin 160 =— Shoe & Leather: Rt ~ 
Ge ——— — Seventh Ward....106 107 
Hanov 136 — State of NewY'rk. 4 140 
Im rin ead, 300 — (St. Nicholas...... 136 - 
i. 138 - 'Tradesmen’s mit Wi 
Leather Man’f....1h0 — Union ss 2 

140 180) «=Unit’ a States Nat.140 50 





Wall St. Nat’l.... 190 


Stock MarKket.—There was very little of 
importance occurred upon the Stock Ex- 
change during the past week, as the ‘‘ bear 
clement” continued to control the market 
and vigorously raid the majority of the pet 
stocks, of which Union Pacific and Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, and a few others 
were the most prominent. A slight re- 
action was occasioned in the later dealings 
by the reported settlement of the telegraph 
war. The consummation of an adjustment 
of the elevated railroad difficulties and the 
probability that the present Congress will 
not have time to reach the proposed adverse 
railroad legislation before adjournment, and 
that it will probably finish the tariff ques- 
tion this session. These rumors and reports 
tended to stiffen prices, but the abundance 
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of reneiie money and the attitude of the 

‘ leaders,” who are believed to have large 
lines of stocks to market, prevented a posi- 
tive advance. The sales at the Board for 
the week amounted to 2,514,084 shares. 


U. %. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was fairly active with the. high 
premium issues strong and the others weak. 
Fours coupons advanced $; do. registered, 
4; 44s, 14; extended 5s declined }; 3s, 2. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked, 
Sx, "81, COR. at 336.108 lot) 6Currency 68, '%. .124 -- 
4‘on, M41, reg 1124¢ 112% Currency 68, "96. .129 
4'os, 1841, Coup RT 118%4,Currency 68, "#7. .130 
4 1907, Teg...... 9 1195, Currency 68, °98. 190 
, a7, coup. . “11934 we 


4: 19s |Currency 6s, 9. 
ree per Saute lo4 

KtAILROoAD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and strong. The principal changes 
were an advance of 12 per cent. in Texas & 
Pacific (Rio Grande Division Firsts, to 818; 
1 per cent. in Metropolitan Firsts, to 98; 1 
per cent. in Texas & Pacific Land Grant 
Incomes, to 59}; and 1 per East 
Tennessee Consols, to 116. Mutual Union 
Tel. 6s were a specia] feature and advanced 
to 854 from 81, but closed at 844. 


Bank SraTement.—The weekly _ state- 
ment of the Associated Banks was unfavor- 
able, as expected, and it is not improbable 
that most of the statements up tv the 
month of May will be made upon falling 
averages. The statement shows a gain in 
specie of $797,300, a loss in legal tenders of 
$1,235,600; an expansion in loans of $5,030,- 
400; an increase in deposits of $3,928,200, 
and a contraction in circulation of #$181,- 
500. The movement for the week results 
in a loss insurplus reserve of $1,420,350 but 
the banks still hold $6,419,700 in excess of 


cent. in 





legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail : 
Legal Net 
Lanes. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Deposits. 
New York... $9,620,000 1,807,000 $520,000 9,172,000 
Manhattan. 7,008,000 1,191,000 330,000 5,681,000 
Merchants’. 6,442,300 $11,700 605,700 5,425,900 
Mechanics’. 7,715,000 1,028,000 783,000 6,752,000 
Union ...... 4,267,500 1,464,7 312,700 4,312,400 
America. ... 782,400 447,900 7,216,200 
Phenix... ... 577,000 128,000 2,446,000 
Giiccncace 7,128,600 4,076,700 422,000 9,200,500 
Trad’sm'n’s 3,218,500 398,400 90,000 2,073,800 
Fulton...... 1,606,500 397,400 91,900 1,293,300 
Chemical... 12,683,600 3,511,600 514,400 12,673,100 
Mer. Exch.. 3,564,300 412,800 344,800 3,158,700 
Gallatin .... 4,159,900 668,200 129,700 2,358,200 
B’tch& Dro. 1,740,500 319,200 127,600 1,655,800 
M’chs.& Tra = 914,000 160,000 88,000 902,000 
Greenwich... 989,200 23,400 168,200 $93,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,030,100 447,200 240,800 2,350,300 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,161,000 230,000 126,600 1,287,700 
St’te of N.Y. 4,362,800 874,000 105,500 4,484,200 
Am. Ex..... 11,610,000 2,199,000 792,000 9,037,000 
Commerce.. 15,101,200 2,791,300 670,000 9,289,700 
Broadway.. 5,572,600 611,400 268,900 4,070,600 
Mercantile.. 6,403,500 801,800 754,800 6,180,600 
Pacific...... 2,438,900 224,809 158,400 2,302,300 
Republic.... 5,145,100 936,100 184,200 3,489,700 
Chatham.... 3,594,100 681,100 230,500 3,905,600 
People’s..... 1,548,500 102, 700 89,300 1,696,100 
N. America. 3,001,100 285,000 203,000 3,044,000 
Hanover.... 8,494,000 1,269,100 738,300 8,895,100 
Bevin... << 3,399,900 567,300 346,400 3,447,500 
Metropol’n. 12,729,000 2,106,000 1,104,500 10,414,000 
Citizens’... 2,415,300 433,100 275,100 2,631,400 
Nassau..... 2,201,100 233,100 234,000 2,409,500 
Market. .... 2,803,000 547,200 87,000 2,410,800 
St. Nicholas 2,392,800 178,800 104,100 2,037 SUC 
Shoe & Lea. 2.813,0 572,000 218,008. 3,130,000 
Corn Exch. 4,461,suv 891,00 180,000 3,305,500 
Continent’] 5,607,400 1,760,300 247,100 6,630,500 
Oriental.... 2,113,100 86,600 376,700 1,953,300 
Marine...... 3,412,000 749,000 192,000 3,937,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,599,900 5,120,500 561,300 21,750,600 
ee 18,754,500 4,820,800 1,474,800 23,349,400 
Wall St.Nat. 1,631,100 347,700 145,400 1,721.10 
North River 1,548,000 16,000 214,000 1,494,400 
East River.. 1,247,100 68,700 156,900 1,041,600 
Fourth Nat. 16,600,400 4,738,200 646,360 17,982,500 
Centra] Nat. 7,116,.00 1,052,000 1,231,000 7,860,000 
Becond Nat. 3,405,000 505,000 489,000 8,980,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,379,700 1,508,400 398,600 6,561,400 
First Nat'l... 15,328,700 3,471,406 431,100 16,117,000 
Third Nat.. 5,963,000 818,000 769,400 6,325, 700 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,415,400 113,500 146,700 1,090,400 
Bowery..... 1,929,400 231,700 242,600 1,884,500 
N.Y.County 1,720,600 18,900 491,800 1,875, 9u0 
Ger.-Amer.. 2,420,500 195,300 72,500 1,926,400 
Chase -» 5,217,500 1,086,900 547,500 6,058,000 
Fifth Ave... 1,989,800 429,000 135,800 2,124,400 
fierman Ex. 1,712,700 51,000 112,000 1,842,500 
Germania... 1,610,100 153,800 190,100 1,819,500 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,717,300 919,600 216,600 4,805,500 
Lincoln N'l. 1,447,500 248,700 14,300 1,590,700 
Total... 321,491,200 $62,402,500 $21,794,800 8511, 110,400 
ne. Ine Dec. Inc 
Camparisone?$5,030,400 = $797,300 $1,235,600 = 83,928,200 
Clearings for the week ending Feb. 3d..... 8735,749,830 (0 
do. do. do. Feb. 10th... 857,480,944 % 
Balances for the week ending Feb. 3d. .... 31,484,280 36 
do. do. do. Feb. 10tb..... 29,452,335 58 


Foreien Excuanecr.—In the market for 
foreign exchange commercial bills continue 
scarce and the supply of security bills is 
small, although the recent negotiations in 
placing new issues of stock in Europe are 
expected to increase the supply of the 
latter. The tone of the market was steady 
and it is considered that the future course 
of exchange depends much on the move- 
ment of stocks. Posted 1ates were 4.83} 
and 4.87. Actual rates were 4.824@4.83 








for 60-day bills, 4. 854@4.86 for demand, and 
4.86@4.863 for cables. Commercial bills 
were 4.813@}. Continental bills were dull, 
as follows—viz.: francs, 5.214 and 5.183; 
reichmarks, 943 and 95}; guilders, 39} and 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotis 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and € aoe and for Railroad Companies 
= other Corporation: 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 


puce™ JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P, WATSON, Sec'y and Treas 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL 
NETTING SEVEN PER CEN c. 
Semi-Annual Interest Investors. 

We negotiate Loans on improvéd and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas anc eae 
worth from three to five times the amount loa 

Acknowledged to be the most — aba PROFIT 
ABLE form of investing money know 

In an experience of many — and loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar lo: 

Ye assuine the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in case of any trouble or delay in making such col 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EXPENSE, and 
SHIELD a4 RT FROM LOSS. TITLES GUAR 
ANTEED. LL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular aa full particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. etc. 





GENERAL wigik T FOR Rs AND, 


TEMLY, Wel ty 
JARVIS, CONELIN & ‘C0., Kansas Cit . Mo 


No Risk: *<" Solid 10 per Gen. |. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Corsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 


Central [ilinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville [ll, 


WEA ABOARD BANK. leas ¢ New York. 
we 0 ew or 
Ww ELI Ves BUL BU ILDING:3 Xo.1 BROADW AY, New York. 





$500,000, 
W. A. PU LLMAN, President. 
8. g. BAYNE, Vice-President. 
. a. NELSON, Cashier, 
irectors: 

Charles Wheeler, D. O'Day, 
<08. Ae" yd. Vand e 

ORR, andergrift, 
4 H. Smith, G. yne, 


W. A. Puen 
Solicits deposits from banks, on which liberal inter- 
est will be paid on daily balances. Makes collections, 
transacte general banking business. Makes call or 
time loans on Oil Certificates, Produce Receipts, Bille 
ot Lading, and other marketable securities. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


° Principal and Semi-annual Interest 
payablein N. YY. Exc e: Loans and 
applications now in N. °. Office in sume of 


$500 to 85,000. Sixt sty cient hundred loans made in 
twelve years. for circular. REFERENC 
Gilman, Son A Bankers, N. Y. City; Central 
National Bank, N. Y. City; edwards & Odell, At 
torneys, 120 Broadway; Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D., Eliza- 
beth, N.'J.; Rev. E. P: Hammond, Vernon, Conn.; 
mouth Savings Hanover, N. i : Rev. George 


io ak, 
mis, D.D., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


GEO. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway. N. Y.. and Corning. Iowa. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “ Strong Slat " Cases, Cabinets, Chases, evinting 
Poo, oo, 2 locks for Engravers. 
ters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streeta, New York. 


LADIES! 


ott sot ap. Clube for our CELEBSAZED 
a 


secure 
QOLD-BAND TEA SET (44 
portation, One of these beautif 










acup of GooD TE 
the i me Erpoure a HANDSOME EAS 
pumber. ‘ean, Bc. d 4c. 
en 





n, Gunpowder, 0; 


ane oe 
= s ee POOLE y. 


: UNION 


~ 





STATE, | 


yable in Boston. 
| a = gl te sh, through this management, have bee 





THE 


TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
pao ies $1,000,000. Charter Perpetual, 


as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, ASSIGNEE, 
MCRCEIVER, GUARDIAN NEY, AGENT; 
TRUSTEE, axp COMMIT Mek? 


moe i of the roperty of absentees aoe 7 
resident lects an and: 


most a] 
wile vr * in Fire and we rah Safes, without 
ate, Securities, and C. ae wie 
pa kept, at a moderate annual charge for 
retare or i c indemnity. 
tod lowed on Moneys deposited for definite 
ATTERSO mt. 
ent. 


reasurer. 
Leas Trust Officer 
. “F. BAYARD, 


vies oma eth De). 
ALFRED 8. GILLETT. Dr. GEO. W. REILY, 
Hon. ALLISON WHITE. Harrisburg 
De. C P. TURNER, Hon. J. 8. AFRICA, 
D.R ERSON, Huntingdon ; 
JOHN T MONKOE, Hon. H. CLYMER, 
iS. I. ENKY 6. 
THON R. PAT ON, HENRY 8. ECKERT, 
Readin 
343.8. a vr — EPMUND'S. DOTY, 
Dr. D. : cs AG i 
. HOUSTON, Hon. R. E. ‘MONAGHAN, 
Philadel hie West Chester : 
JOHN G. READING, Gen. W.W A DAVIS 
Philade phia Doyles 
T. F. "RANDOL PH, chk W COOPE R, 
Mocseatown. a Allentown. 


LOMBARD 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


(Incerpeorated 
B. LOMBARD, Jx., JAS. js LOMBARD, 
President. Vice-President and Manager. 
Cauftal - - « - - - 23.80 
Additional Personal Liability - 80 
DIRECTORS, 

B. LomBarp, Jx., 26 Washington street, Boston, Mass. ; 
James L. Lomparp, Cashier Bank of Creston, Creston, 
Iowa: LEWIs LOMBARD, + | Washington street, Boston, 
Mass.; JOSEPH JACOBS, President Hingham Na. 
tional Bank, South Hingham, Mass.; C. T. Burrus, 
ey Keene Five Cents Savings Bank, Keene, N.H. ; 


Bank Keene, N. H.; 
tional Bank, Concord, 
President Passumpesic AAS ‘Bank, St. Johnsbury 
L. D. Skinner, Cashier Kansas State Bank Wic 
Kap.; Geo. E. SPALTON, Recretasy Lombard Hlorucare 
Co., Wichita, Kan.: 8. 8. Kine, Deputy Sheriff of Sec 


wick County, Wichita, Kan. 

SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 
FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 
Conservative Valuation—Absolute Security. 
This Company will furnish carefully selected 6 per 


cont. 5 lowa Farm M es, principal and interest 
lso unsuaranteed 7 per 


Vt 
Achite: 


deservedly popes. Over twenty years’ experience on 
their part, and five millions loaned without loss. They 
have proved among the best securities held by the Sav- 
ings Bank ks ef New Hampshire and Vermont, Life In. 
pr pe Companies of Connecticut, Colleges, Trustees 
and private parties, In addition to capital and Mability 
of Stoc “kholders a Guarantee Pund of 4 per cent. on each 
loan made by the Company will be set aside as a special 
srotection to the non ders of Guaranteed Mortgages. 

hese mo egotiated through the Bank of 
Creston, Creston, lows. 

For pale in sume to out, st our Boston office. 

A i fc for Poa wi je references and part iculara, 
to ee BARD, Gen’! Agent, 26 Washington 
street, Bost on. 


ea kaw "MORTOAGE £0, 


mee, Kan | = * to Viner 
tiaertancatie psec Rrarket t 

As S upon pereres 
of maturity in — Yok. 
laced. La C 











joie 
KINS, Ee 


F. M. P 
President ; 
GILLE N. F. HART, Aud Yor, 






4 11 ‘ 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will dowell to write no. 4 a op the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 we LL faeriy HOWES & EY. foRn 
a cones weeock  Comantenten 


range xe at4 per cent., payabie 


8 % First Mortgages 
wen Ee a 
get full formation about our 


VESTORS '2.2.r'ceurace 
HN penence 


$4 000,000 loaned ; not a dollar lost. Y g- 
atkine & Co. Lawrence, Kansas and 243 Broadway, 5 


oalnterest allowed" on 
op demand. 
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ELECTION NOTICE. 


SAINT NIC HOLAS | BANK, F NEW YORK. 
ALL EET, t 


STR y 
nual elec aon | —_ on the 5th inet. the followine.- named 





rec 

Sent for the. year ending on the necond Sevllay ip 
sare ts 164, to wit: 
JOHN H. EARLE, AMOS M. KIDDE 
HENRY F. HITCH, W A AIKEN 

RTHUR B. GRAVES JOSEPH H. PARSONS, 
WILLIAM H. WALLA CE. E. JOHN ypTBAITON, 

And Danie. Daake Smitu, Henny M. Taper, and 


J. MonroaomeRry HARE were elected inspectors —y-' the 
ES ieaten af te Peart ont tly beld, A 
a meeting o e bard subsequently be R- 
THUR B. GRAVES was unanimously reelected bresi- 
dent and Jou~x H. Earx, Vice~ dent. 
THOR. G. POLLOCK, Cashier. 


J. 8. . CONOVER & cO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p B8T., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONB, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc, 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dimgcr IMPORTERS OF ALL KiIxps OF Tie, 
BRAKCH No, 368 CANAL 8T. 





"GLa Doan . 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





mn 60 | 





Commercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue trade of the dry goods market has 
been generally quiet throughout the week 
and transactions have been confined to the 
immediate wants of the masses. It now 
seems to be tolerably clear that the cause of 
the continued hesitancy on the part of the 
merchants is attributable to the uncertainty 


there is existing as to the effect any changes 
in the tariff or tax laws would be likely to 
produce upon values, and a positive deter- 
mination to avoid all encou ment 
in the direction of speculation. There is 
no doubt at all but that the business of the 
trade is now upon a sound basis, thou . 
it may not be up to the standard as rega 
volume. The tendency of the genera éo- 
mand is for the better styles and fabrics. 
Trashy goods are neglected and every suc- 
ceeding day shows a growing preference 
for the former. Buyers continue present in 
large numbers, though their purchasers are 
not in keeping with their number, though a 
very good feeling exists and it is considered 
but a question of a little time before the 
‘*boom” will occur. Dress goods, prints, 
white goods, hosiery, etc. have been opened 
at prices low enough to insure a very large 
demand for consumption, and indications 
point to relatively low opening prices for 
some descriptions of clothing woolens. 
The jobbing trade was spasmodic and irreg- 
ular, but symptoms of early improvement 
were manifested by a large distribution of 
prints, ginghams, domestic, etc. in package 
lots by some of the principal houses. 

Corron Goops.—There is an improved 
undertone in the cotton goods market; lead- 
ing corporation makes of brown and bleached 
cottons being held with increased firmness, 
as are some of the lower qualities. Fine 
and heavy fine brown sheetings are in very 
fair demand, light supply, and firm; and low- 
grade sheetings, adapted to conversion pur- 
poses, are more stiffly held by agents. ne 
and medium fine bleached goods are in 
steady request and cambrics are doing 
well; but shirtings, ranging from 6c. to 8c. 
per yard, are mostly quiet. Wide sheetings 
and corset jeans are ~~ steadily and 
leading makes continue sold in advance 
of production. White goods continue in 
good demand and many makes are still 
sold ahead. 

Prints Clothe were in fair demand and 
prices remain firm at 8 13-16@3} for 64x64s 
and 3} for 56x60. 

Prints.—'There was a steady demand for 
fancy prints throughout the week; but 
buyers continued very cautious and their 
selections were by no means as liberal as 
has generally been the case at this stage of 
the season. Shirtings met with fair aggre- 
gate sales and a large movement in indigo 
blues was stimulated by lowem prices. 
Turkey reds, pinks, staples, furnitures, and 
solids were severally in moderate request. 
Fancies and sateens are in fair demand, but 
buyers are discriminating keenly in favor 
of the best and choisest work. 

Ginghams.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for the best standard and fine dress 
styles and fancies; but low-grade ginghams 
were generally quiet. Staple checks are 
well sold up in some quarters, while in 
others fair stocks exist. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair business 
in wool suitings and sackings (which are 
this season displayed in great variety b 
some of the leading agents) and nun's veil- 
ings, buntings, and staple and figured 
worsted fabrics continued to move steadily 
from agents’ hands, 

Wooten Goops.—The trade in woolen 
goods is yet inactive and buyers in this de- 
partment are few, though business is as 
good as may be expected, considering the 
general backwardness governing the opera- 
tions in this line. The movement mainly 
represents the medium and lower grades of 
goods. Overcoatings in heavy-weight 
woolens and nities te printed goods are 
the leading features of present transactions. 
Among agents representing plain and staple 
goods there is not much complaint. th 
general preference for staple and plain 
stock observable is, doubtless, due to a de- 
sire on the part of purchasers to take as 
little risk as possible, in view of past ex- 
perience and of the present undefined 
oe unsettled conditions of trade. Kentucky 
jeans are hard to move and transactions 
are confined to large lots, taken at increas. 
ing reductions in price. The reduction in 
this class of goods since the first of Jan- 
uary is represented to have been some 
80 per cent. It is said that more than half 
the mills are closed and in time this trade 
must right itself. 

Hosizky anp Unperwear.—There is a 
fair movement in some classes of goods, 
light staples being mostly wanted - pres- 
ent. In some quarters orders are being 
taken for heavy goods. Some fancy makes 
are doing well, others are neglected. 


Forkicx Goons. 


A steady and moderate increase has char. 
acterized the dealings of this department 
throughout the week, though importers are 
watching the actions "of Congress in regard 
to the legislation likely to affect their inter- 
ests. Men’s-wear woolens are only in mod- 


erate movement, Importers are not afraid 
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of this kind of stock and expect a steady de- 
mand. Dress goods are being taken freely in 
the new light colors, particularly cashmeres, 
shoodas, orientals, etc. There is a special 
demand for checks or plaids, of various 
kinds, which have heretofore been neglect- 
ed and of which there is not now stock 
enough to satisfy. Some broad silks are 
having quite a good sale, such as the plain 
goods of cord and grain effects; smooth 
and satin-finished sorts are being neglected. 
Orders are received for velvets that indicate 
that future trade in this material will be 
good. A good business is expected in 
trimming materials generally, as they will 
be largely used to offset the plainness of 
the fabrics that will be worn. It is, of 
course, too early yet to say that all of these 
features of the foreign goods trade are de- 
cided; but they are the most prominent 
ones of the moment and have decided in- 
dications. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past weck and since Jan, 1st, 1883, com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 
past two years: 

For the week. 
Entered at the port..... 
Thrown on inarket.... 

Since Jan. let. 


Entered at the port 
Thrown on the market 


1443. 
- $83,821,427 
3,606,404 
16,666,739 
16,654,362 


3,071,954 
18,196,759 
14,274,575 

a 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EF VERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 
MONDAY EVENING, 


February 12th, 1483. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 








Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 11 
as L..36 88 Lonsdale. 3% OG 
“ -6-4 173 “ Cambri 36 12'¢ 
Allendale 64 17 ”|Masonville er ee 4 
os -7-4 20 |Nashua, E.....36 9! 
“ 84 Ol 6% UP 4 ik 
Avondale 36 8 ” “ W....45 12%, 
Ballou & Son. ..36 ¢ Newmarket, F..36 7, 
“¢ 33 6 “IN. Y. Mills... .36 11}, 
Bay Mills 36 «CO! “ Wer Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..35 1015) * ..5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 Fs) “6 .-. 64 17% 
Boott, R.......27 sf “ .. 84 25 
* §& 36 ; Peppe rell 6-4 164 
© BeO..«.m Ks, .1-4 20 
Cabot $6 7 ‘ 8-4 231¢ 
“ 44 11 “ 94 5 
“ 9-8 101% “ 10-4 2714 
“ 64 11! ..-114 32% 
Canoe ........97 4% Peqnot. . 54 16 
Clinton, Al. 36 0C«#‘S 6-4 20 
Dauntless......36 6 ‘Slaterville. 33 6h 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 ‘Tuscarora, XX. 36 
Fearless........96 754: Utica..........385 9 
F ruit- of the Loom: * ex, heavy .36 = 94 
“ 96 gig) 3 6t 8 
6 “ 33 8k) “ 6-4 18 
“ “ 42 1atg| « 84 2% 
Forestdale. ... .36 9g oe ee 94 30 
Green G.......36 6% - .-104 324 
Gold Medal....36 7', “ he avy. 100 35 
os cence 6'¢ “ Nonp. 36 12 
Great Falls, , Wamsutta« 
: “ OXX.36 1114 
" * cambric.36 12! 
Hill’ 4 He ‘mp. Tale m: “Wd blewarp36 12 
33. 8 |\Washington....26 6% 
« ‘ 36 9 Wauregans, 100836 12! 
se wae 12 ll'g “ shirt cotton 12 
“6 45 1216!“ No.1......! 36 11 
Highland. . 6 9 * cambric... 121¢ 
Hope wine el Whitinsville w—_ © 
a ee shard : > | 
« DW36 914 Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36  94¢ 36 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F 6 IL. aconia.... .10-4 25 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 eee 11-4 27% 
Th 6% ‘Ly man, B,.....40 104 
oe Meee 744 | Massachuse tte : 
a 644, “ BB...36 6% 
e EB. 614 “ §E.....88 6 
“ V....81 6% “ 6.....90 5 
Appleton, A.. 8 “Stand. 36 7 
“ XX ..36 o% Mystic River...36 7 
- KR... .36 ¢ Nashua, fine O.. TM 
Augusta.... ...36 R....36 8 
pe ee E....40 9% 
© Ane-2 “  W....48 1214 
Broadway. ....36 6% Ne ewimarket, DD. 36 6% 
Bedford, R.....30 5! 36 6% 
Boott, C. 34 6} “ N. 36 06 «(74 
FF. ....36 71% Pac 'ifie, Extra..36 73 
“ M, fam .36 Me H. x 3 
©  aawis 40 4'Peppe rel. ....7-4 164¢ 
( ontine ontal, C .36 7 4 a4 20 
40 884 “ 94 221g 
Conestogo, D, .28 «6 - -10-4 25 
“ G...30 64 « 11-4 271g 
os 8...88 7 ” «.. 012-4 821g 
- W...386 7¢\Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X......30 6 “6 R.. 0 7 
*) Meavccume “ vc -F 
an Fr 38 1g ” N ..30 61g 
Exeter, A......36 6% Pe ‘pot, A 36 8 
7 Wis wces 33 64g B.....40 9 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25 i ndeess 54 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 Pittsfield, A....36 51¢ 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 1144)Pocasset, C....36 74 
Indian Head...36 8 “ O....388 6h 
sa 8 FF 4 E....40 8% 
“ 4 "140 101g \Stark, AA...... 36 
“  ,..45 123¢/Utica.........+ 3% — 
Indian rian : “* heavy....40 9g 
re COL nerensrel 48 16 
pW. . 8 m+ shen ae 58 18 
“ cE... 16 W dhabadel 78 27h; 
“ AA. 7) aT 86 30 
Lawrence, LL. .36 6% Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
“ ee Fw eee 72 26 
$e XX. .36 1% rr 79 30 
“ XXX.40 884| cae 89 32t¢ 
Langley, A.....36 7 ” 99 35 
~~ ‘ener 7-8 6 wae 108 40 
O  aeeas 8-4 § |Wachusett..... 36 7% 
Laconia 74 17 S \geanee 30 — 
” oe 84 20 | “ o.acee 11 
i: peewe 94 22}¢| Ss 43 18 
GINGHAMB, 
Amoskeag —@ 814 (Plunkett....... —@ 814 
Bates........++ Bg BOP es los os --@101¢ 
Glasgow, 834 | White ~ 
Gloucester, n’w—@ ple... «.<«-—-@ 
Lancaster...... 8 — abege am 
Manchester... 7%; fancy... 


2. 
$2,451,989 | 


THE 


TICKING, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 153¢ 
o“ “ 4-4 21 “ ASA... 18 
“ A. De. IRS, .bnccoi 7 
“ mB. 14 Pearl River...... 1614 
as Fede dd 13 Pemberton, AA.. 144 
“ * 12 ” B.... 12 
- | ae Wyk “ E.... 104 
" P..... 28 (Swift River...... 84% 
C ordis, AAA...32 15 ‘Thorndike, A.... 8% 
ACE...32 17 be Gare 8! 
bad No. 1..32 17 Willow Brook, 
Hemiiten, B..... W034) Me. 4... .cc0cas 17 
“ D. 103¢/York..........33 16% 
Lewiston, A. 36 18! © pwhnn oe 30 134¢ 


BJ Denning 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ARE OPENING DAILY 


| IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
FRESH IMPORTATIONS OF 
NEW GOODS. 


AMONG OTHERS, THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS 
EVER EXHIBITED. 


Plain, Fancy, and Embroidered 


BATISTE, CHAMBRAY, SATEEN, 


SEERSUCKER, and GINGHAM 


ROBES. 


ALSO NEW ARRIVALS OF THE FAMOUS 


Star Brand Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


OF WHICH WILL BE KEPT A FULL ASSORTMENT FOR 


LADIES, CHILDREN, AND MEN 


AND WILL CONTINUE 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN 


DRESS GOODS, 


SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, GLOVES, 


RIBBONS, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
CLOTHS, MEN’S FURNISH- 
ING LINENS, AND UP- 


HOLSTERY GOODS. 
Aswell asthe Extraordinary Offering of 


$250,000 
Rare and Costly 


LACES 


AT 2% CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent, 
when desired. 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and Oth Sts. 
BON MARCHE. 


RICH GOODS FROM THE ORIENT. 

To enable American admirers of fine Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, Antique and 
Modern Decorative Brass-ware to purchase 
in New York as low as they can at the Bon 
Marché or in London, the undersigned is au- 
thorized by the Persian & East India Com- 
pany to offer at retail, for a short season, re- 
cent importations at a slight commission on 
the cost. These goods have no duplicate in 
this country and are selected with a view to 
beautify and enrich cityand country homes. 

T. O. HAGUE, 
68 Thomas St., New York. 


Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 
Moody’s New Tailor rene 
OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVER 


by Lady or Child from the full oummeed aa | 
o fit 





ARMENT Worn 

instructions and is sold on its own merits. 

Ree rns. Our very liberal terms have proven ‘Moody's 
yate 


omen $5.00, on monthly payments. 
25 3c. i - for first payment and ~y “ill send you 


) 
8 
® 
23 
5 
= 


pete. sence can be paid 
50c. a month, Yine <. Syetaon more than satis 
| factory, tt can returned ayter 00 at our er- 
pense. 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
made easy. Blocks ofall 


"| SILK PATCHWORK== cnc: 


Bend 4 80, stamps for Samples, Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct, 





A. T. Stewart & Co., 


INDEPENDENT. 





[February 15, 1883. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH y NNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CUNNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, Conn. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1882 $48,778,093 37 


RECEIVED IN 1882: 

TTC TT CTT OTe TS Pe TE ee #4,998,029 83 

2,605,207 37 
155,853 89— 


$56,537,184 46 


cen Deep abhes+enebinieres 7,759,091 09 





Disbursed in 1882. 


To PoLicYHOLDERs : 


For claims by death and matured endowments.......... $3,177,507 27 
Surplus returned*to policyholders .............. Scecbiecenite 1,230,500 68 


Lapsed and Surrendered Policies 


i cba oases hicweasadatedinetesssetnwessadwadeane 5,309,494 18 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ Fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other Expenses............. 678,706 50 
PN shi Ditcloensigkseninsheararcnesetambabeubadianninosso 876, 611 87 


$6,364,812 55 








Ba.aNnce Net Assets, December 3lst, 1882...... 0.0... cee cece cece ee eceeeee $50,172,371 91 
Schedule of Assets. 
Dee Wee A I, BE Haine «oi nes ci cs ccisacisieccccanseadecenevsievienese #20,482,923 43 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds...............ccecccccccceccccccccscnccccecscceens 366,803 28 
Pivcaneinaenn wales cee Waialines fae Game a. oo... soh5o 5 eo kccscsees ccccwcicess ce tewescesewes 3,083,074 35 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company................0:ee eee cece tener eeeee 12,040,468 88 
Cost of United States Registered Bomds...............:cc cece ce eee eeeeereeeneeees 495,625 00 
a Ns odio cediennccs deencdesasressvaserendaesceuccwecewesqnensetones 619,900 00 
Can OE Cie TN a oa oeic cisco eRe ntccecessoceccccosvcccerasegeecscssasceesedes 2,334,456 49 — 
Cth AE NE TR a oss cccr eben cecnscncctegedssscsnnsseseeeswesesncemerpeneys 7,951,747 33 
Cre oO i Ba ao. 0:5 6.066 060s hc ter ciceddeevecccceessececdeeesesseereseseoesse 122,761 00 
eh I oon ik 06.0 9:80: 06 bch bbr nw OdEOkERERAEC ONES REO ES ENE P REAR Oe 26,000 00 
Oe No cc cud bcdlaah orcs censure bsagesnes Ghewaehedaneaeumemees 2,624,600 40 
Balance due from agents, secured............ 2c ccc ee cece eee s cece ereeeeereeeeeres 24,011 75 
#50, 172,371 1 
ApD: 

Imterent Gwe ANd ACOTUER. 2.0.2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccceoece $928,055 72 
Pe ORIG 5 ic cencccccdsercesiscescescnccvaseccnccesenssseseces 16,590 96 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost..........-----++-eeeeeee 440,597 07 
Net premiums in course of collection.........+--+++++++e+ee+5 NoNnE 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums...........-.-+--- 44,807 12 

. — $1,430,050 87 
Gnoss Assrts, December Sist, 1862. .........00cccccccccsccccscccccsscescccseccees 51,602,422 78 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assuming 
four per cent. interest...........ceeer cece eee ceeeeeeneeeeceeeeeees #46,848,704 
Additional reserve by Company’s Standard, three per cent. on policies 


issued since April Ist, 1882.............-. cece eee e cere eee eeeeenee 17,446 00 
pS EEE CSET er ee Et eee Ce eT Tee EE Ee Cee 1,028,874 57 
- $47,895,024 57 
Surpius by Company’s Standard..............eceece ects eeeeereeeeeeeeereeeesenes #3,707,398 21 


Surpivus by Connecticut Standard, four per cent......... 0.6.0 e cece eee eee eee eee es 3,724,844 21 


Surpius by New York Standard, four and one-half per cent., about............. 6,850,000 00 


Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1882... 
Policies in force December 31st, 1882, 63,662, iusuring........... 


SSaver caubaabaawenn 8.75 per cent. 
157,105,751 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, 


President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, 


Secretary. 
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Susweanee, 
“STRIKERS.” 


PERHAPS Our readers at distant points do 
not know the meaning that attaches to this 
term as applied to legislators and lobbyists. 
Unfortunately for the public good all law 
makers are not honest. Trouble enough 
can be wrought by ignorant and preju- 
diced people in our legislative assemblies. 
When to this is added the work of venal 
delegates and corrupt hangers-on, it is a 
wonder the poor people have any liberties 
left. As the watchman on the tower gives 
timely notice of danger, Ta INDEPENDENT 
sounds a note of warning on this subject. 
Railroad companies and other corporations, 
the purpose of which is to aggrandize those 
who own the capital, receive littlesympathy 
from the middle and lower classes. 
Whether this be right or wrong is not to 
the present purpose. We are not their 
advocates, but we are the advocates of the 
people. It is the people in the broad and 


best sense of the word for whom life 
insurance is designed and to whom the 
life insurance companies belong. In 


companies conducted on the mutual plan, 
all the profits go to the policyholders. In- 
jury to a life insurance company, therefore, 
is injury to its policyholders. It is to pro- 
tect the holders of life insurance policies 
against ‘‘strikers” that direct atten- 
tion to this class and to the peculiar modern 
significance of the word. When a legisla- 
tor, or a lobbyist, invents charges against 
a great interest, or agitates the legislative 
mind, for the immediate purpose of stimu- 
lating hostile legislation, and the ultimate 
purpose of being employed to prevent its 
passage, he is called a ‘‘striker.” The 
moneyed corporations unfortunately know 
the ‘‘striker” only too well. It is 
feared that there has been too much 
couragement to this class of 
timid corporations, who have frequently 
bought him off to avoid greater loss. The 
great insurance companies cannot enter 
into this kind of traffic. We rejoice that it 
is so. But the great army of policy holders 
in the country can, themselves, by their 
moral influence, throttle the nefarious 
efforts of the strikerand all his kind. 

There is a point to these remarks: Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, a fellow assuming 
the garb of a reformer, and affecting the 
keenest interest in the public welfare, has 
been whispering about the committees of 
the New York Legislature, seeking 
about an investigation, at the 
expense, of certain alleged evils in the 
management of life insurance compan- 
ies, and thus spreading alarm in regard to 


we 


to be 
en- 
robber by 


to bring 
public 


this great interest. So subtile were his 
arguments that respectable senators fell 


into the trap, and became the spokes- 
men of a discreditable attempt to smirch 
a noble class of institutions, skillfully 
and honorably conducted. To their last- 
ing praise be it said that these gentle- 
men renounced the whole shameful matter 
immediately upon having their eyes opened, 
and it is believed that the whole movement 
will end in the disgrace of the promoters. 
But harm has already been done. The 
public has been notified that need ex- 


ists for investigation and that there 
is cause for alarm. A bad rumor will 
fly where the contradiction will never 


overtake it; and thus timid souls will drop 
their policies, without reason, and fami- 
lies will be deprived of needed protection. A 
malicious or covetous man, with a little 
plausibility and a smattering of insurance 
knowledge, can turn the minds of many an 
honest unsophisticated person. The best of 
people often inflict unwonted injury on the 
widow and orphan, by encouraging such de- 
signing persons. Caution should be observed 
by all good citizens. Life insurance is a 
science. Uninstructed men should not be 
carried away by one-sided statements. 
Plausible arguments before being accepted 
should be laid before competent per- 
sons for criticism and analyzation. We are 
ready to furnish information to our readers 
on all questions touching life insurance. 
The superintendents of the various state 
Insurance Departments are in the habit of 
doing the same thing. The attempt has 
been made to create a belief that ‘some 
thing is rotten in Denmark.” The attempt 
is both cruel and without cause. Never 





THE 
hag there been a time when there was less 
to criticise in the management of life com- 
panies. The badly-conducted concerns have 
been gradually weeded out; and, so far as 
New York companies go,—except The Mu- 
tual Life, concerning which company we 
shall have something to say, heredfter— 
there are positively none left that are not 
strong, solvent, and carefully managed. 

The effort has been made to show that 
details of insurance affairs were diffi- 
cult to get at. This is not a fact. The 
Insurance Department requires a list to be 
furnished by every company of every loan, 
with the security on which it is made; a list 
of every investment, with all particulars; 
and the minutest details of income, expen- 
ditnre, liability, and resources. The in- 
formation thus imparted is full, and all that 
is necessary to reach a conclusion as to the 
methods and sufficiency 
direction and 


of a company’s 
As to the truth of 
can be no question 
in the case of the companies under consider- 
ation, for the men who verify the 
are above all suspicion or reproach. 


control. 


such statements, there 


returns 

There 
On 
the contrary, there is the greatest possible 
cause for satisfaction, except in the case of 
the single company named above. 

It is the ‘‘ striker” who now causes all the 
trouble. The man who has had most to do 
with the movement above referred to has 
time and again offered his services W the 
companies. He has over and over again 
been spurned. His present malign efforts 
are due to aspirit of revenge or a desire to 
plunder, both. The Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment appeared before the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the New York Senate, and in the 
presence of the person referred to excoriated 
him by reading certain letters of his which 
branded him with true nature. Other 
letters and documents are sprinkled about 
among the various companies, and will come 
out if theman continues his nefarious work. 

The moral of all this is: heed not the un- 
supported allegations of meddlers. Hold 
fast to your policies in our prosperous com- 
panies. Frown down all attempts—even well 
meant attempts—to —— any sound and 
merciful institution. HE INDEPENDENT has 
never hesitated and never will hesitate to 
give warning when warning is necessary. 

> 


A WEEKLY RECORD. 

‘*TuEerE were 342 failures last week, an 
increase of eighty-five compared with the 
week previous.” This is just about the usual 
weekly report of the commercial agencies. 
Nearly 20,000 fai?ures a year. They are all fail- 
ures of men who have been in business, and 
who went into business with a prospect not 
only of a living, but of becoming well to do 
or rich; of men who have been accustomed 
to look upon their families as well provided 
for, and not likely to suffer from want. But 
an error is made in business calculations; 
the market suddenly goes up or goes down, 
and there is either too much or too little 
stock on hand; or there has been careless- 
ness in making bad debts; and in a most re- 
markably short time the man who had such 
good prospects is stripped of everything, 
and finds himself, at last, numbered among 
the failures. Twenty thousand blighted 
hopes in one year; twenty thousand fami- 
lies brought face to face with want, where 
plenty has existed. Does it not make men 
think of what duty is? Does it not make 
men consider whether there is not some 
certain way by which the family can be pro- 
vided for, in days of prosperity ? 

Yet, aman of pluck and enterprise will 
not yield because he has failed. He will 
not see his family suffer. He at once uses 
his brains, and finds other means of sup- 
port, and the family are cared for. Very 
likely he may never get far up again in the 
world, but he will earn something until the 
children are able to work for themselves, and 
no real suffering comes with the failure, 
because the man is alive to manage the mat- 
ter himself. 

There is a lesson growing out of this 
vast number of failures which ought to be 
learned by every thinking man. It is a very 


is absolutely no cause for investigation. 


or 


his 





easy lesson, and, when learned, its teachings 


LONDON AND 


Fire Insurance Company. 





INDEPEND ENT. 


should be i aie 
certain to come to the majority. It is use- 
less for any one to say it will notcome. The 
chances are that it w But, if adversity is 
sure to come to the majority, it is equally 
true that prosperity has preceded it. It is 
during these days of prosperity that every 
sensible man should set aside somethi 
some portion of his income, towards 
making it certain that his family will not 
suffer at his death. The comnts on a life 
insurance policy is so small that almost any 
income can afford it. Once the policy is in 
force it can be kept in force. Ifa man 
meets failure in his business; it is then 
that he most needs the insurance. If he 
has insured during his prosperity, he has 
secured a lower rate of premium, because 
heinsured while younger, and the dividends 
are large because the policy is an old one; 
consequently, bis mo st are so small 
that he can with his brains and energy meet 
them. Alive, he can prevent want from 
stalking in at his door. That his family can 
do so without him is not probable. 

If we look at the failures which are 
occurring all about us daily and at the great 
number of men who have been prosperous, 
and at the deaths which are occurring daily, 
and at the great number of families who 
are struggling for mere existence, families 
whose fathers omitted in the days of their 
prosperity to provide for them, then it is 
difficult to understand why any man fails 
to take a policy of insurance upon his life. 

One should never think of money paid 
for a life insurance premium as money ex- 
pended. It is not in any sense like money 
paid out for books, or jewelry, or household 
expenses; but, rather it is like the money 
deposited in bank or paid for valuable se- 

curities. Who does not feel proud as week 

oie week his accumulations go on and 
property increases which makes it certain 
his old age will not find him without the 
means of support? Who should not feel 
proud as year after year he deposits the 
money which will make it certain that his 
family will be provided for at his death? 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Tnirty-cne Years of Successful Exporience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal feawures ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1888...... 
Liabilities. . 


ovecvceseee $1,290,440 7 
1,167,604 08 


‘Mass. and 


Surplus to ‘ pelic yholders by 
I i ctieiteciieekaieninaneuien 222,836 68 
Surplus to policyholders by New York 
IE sida cnccctndievhaciesncokcktnbieies 276,108 69 
Which is exclusive of a Special Reserve for 
accumulations due by N. Y. Standard to . 
Savings Endowment Policies of......... 43,074 04 


OFFICERS. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Preeident. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
J. D. CHURCH, Sup't of Agencies. 


The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
HILADELPHIA. 


JANUARY 187, 1883. 
SEV purr: THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capita 


bp ognn 00600e pecosooseegpeeeboase 000 00 | 
Reserve my enema, unadjusted losses, | 
SE WEEE 0 chisecocscen ccdesecéndeccosees 48 15 
DITOR, co.cc cctens n0v00s cccnne sto cscesesscoscoenes 677,683 Ww | 
1,715,602 14 | 

| 

TH HOR. H. ee Tecunat, President, | 


ALBERT C. f, Oy WFORD, Secretar 
HARD MARIA, Aasietant Secreiary. 


DvD ECTO. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WELS: ISRAEL MO , 

JOHN T LEWIS JOHN FY ETHE ILL. 


THOMAS it MA WILLIA - PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON: 


LANCASHIRE 


of of Liverpool, England, 


UNITED STATES } BRANCH $ STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ant, 1883 


ToTaL Cash Assets tn U. 8. (of which $1, 177,787 is in U. 8. 


Less deposits in other States, excluded under New York State 


$1,285,495 86 
270,184 00 


Tota) liabilities, including reserve for unearned premiums and all claims under New York aaa aint 68 90 


Excess of income over all losses incurred and cupenditures paid during the year #2 


TR USTEES IN NE W YORK. 
DAvip Stewart, Esq, 


Hox, Avovustvus SCHELE, 


$119,430 10 


Wm. H, 8Locum, Esq, 





JAMES 


46 PINE STREET, 


YEREA? 


Se 


Adversity is quite | 














23 


er8) 


“183° 
38th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Mutual iene 
Life Insurance Company, 


AMZI DODD, President. 


_—_ 


Receipts in 1882. 
Received fay premiums $4,048,812 22 
Received for interest 
and net rente....... 
Profit and loss..... : 








1,810,417 49 
183,568 77 
_ $86,037,799 48 
88,150,631 63 


339,227,421 10 


Balance January lat, 1688......... 
Total 


Expenditures in 1882. 
Clalins by death $2,357,108 32 
Endowments 
nulbes 
Surrendered policie ies 
Dividends or return 
premiums, ... 1,207,837 65 
(Paid policyholders, 


and An- 
273,225 8 
668,434 Aa 


$4,406,271 61.) 
Taxes onbeace 114,560 98 
Expenses, including 
avents’ commissions, 
advertising, salaries, 
ete 670,608 36 


$5,091,730 93 
$4,135,690 17 


$39,227,421 10 


Balance January lst, 1883 


Total 


Assets, January ist, 1883. 


Cash on 
banks... 
Loans on : collate ral, U. 
8. bonda, and other se 
earitics., 
nited States, City and 
County Bonda, at par 
value, except Eliza 
beth and Rahway 
Bonds, valued at WW 
per cent. and 35 per 
cent. respectively 
First Mortgage Bonds, 
Newark and N.Y. R.K 
First Mortgaye Bonds, 
Pemberton and N. Y. 
RK. R. 


hand and in 
AUN ,040 


12,440,000 Ou 


6,400,024 BI 


578,000 00 


on sses 976,000 00 
First Bonds end Mort 
gages on Real Estate... 6,666,356 48 
Real Estate, Company's 
Office Building, New 
ark.... wie 200,000 Ou 
Real EB state purchased 
on foreclosure in N.Y 
and N. J. ans sae 2,206,706 40 
Loans on policies in 
a Rieter 5,908,984 88 
Premiums in transit, 
since received,......... 46,971 07 
Agents’ balances and 
cash obligations 1,208 27 
Interest due and ac: , COA TeR AR 89 
CN tiasciiiateiiten 002,467 2 
Deferred and unre 
ported Premiums on 
Policies in Force...... 267,200 87 
~ 800,665 Oy 
TR ic ene ns dertnee $35,005,348 86 
Liabilities. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per 
cent. (Massachusetts 
Standard) a $32,913,4%0 00 
Policy C zanmotn puostes 
of adjustmen 814,901 00 
Dividends due and un. 
é - ° eee 192,960 37 
Estimated expenses on 
unreported premi. 
ums, 10 per cent... 26,720 08 
a paid = ad. 
vance 5,748 
. $38,458,714 44 
ORSPREB ids 2. vocsee #1,551,634 42 
From the above Bur. 
lus a dividend hax 


n decla to eac 
— entitled there. 
eevee ro its anni- 
vernar, 
At market values, in- 
ines of par, as atone, 
e Surplus wou me, y 
he New ¥ Vork Hand. $2,901,905 56 
sw (Reserve Fund 
four and a half per 
cent. and market 
values), the Surplus 
would be..... .,.... 


| 5,113,815 56 
N t of P orce 
| tA  Polieles i in f Senueey 1X 133 41,88. 





DIRECTORS, 

THEODORE MACKNET, MARCUS 1 

WNP RENO * ERMA Vide, 
AMZI DODD, ; T* 

JOHN L. BLA owauH WISGHUsEN, 
FRED'K H. TEESE, eas A. POTTS. 


POLICIES A fe ag UTELY ¥ zn. LORI EITA BLE. 


In CABE wigrred, « Paid: 


] its 
oT ei tc — Trafad ~ is scoalee exc 


nee 
ational ireudk a  aabobigaignange 
"Cami LOANn ure made to the extent of 2 


reserve val 
as coll y. 


be 
PAID 
Lone - upon completion and ap 


_L. SPENCER GOBLE, State.Agent, 


i 
' 


SouTmER™ New Youu amp Nomeuzax New Junsrr, 
137 BROADWAY, New York, 
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THE TWENTY- THIRD 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1882. 


Amount oF LepoEeR Assets, January Ist, 
$41,511,949 08 


INCOME. 


a 
Interest, Renta, 


. 188,922,360 OF 
and realized 
Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate... 2,966,802 23 $11,879,171 41 
The net rentals of the Society's build. 

ings, giving no credit for the part occupied 

by the Society in its business (which in the 

case of the New York building is about 
one-third of the entire space in the build- 

ing), yields, after deducting taxes and all 
expenses of maintenance, a net 
larger than can be realized on a Govern. 
ment bond. 


income 


$53,591 120 44 
S eaeneEnne 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death, Matured Endowments, 


and Dividend additions thereon... 82,996,960 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annui- 

ties soncetinaed 2,841,044 83 
Discounted Endowments............. 139,546 50 


Total Paid Policyholders . . $6,977,541 56 


Dividend on Capital...... rer 
Commissions and Advertising. ..... 
General Expenses........ 
State, County, and City Taxes 


TOTAL DIsBURSEMENTS,..........0...600... $7,861,538 90 


- Om 529,581 64 


Net Casu Asserts, December Slat, 1882... 





ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.. ee 

New York Real Rotate, aa the 
Equitable Building and purchases un- 
der foreclosure.......... 

United States Stocks, State orn City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
laws of the State of New York..... .... 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (mar- 
ket value, $13,291,618) 

A detailed statement of these loans and 
the securities upon which they are 
made is annually filed with the So- 
ciety's report in the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, which 
is at all times open to the inspection 
of the policyholders of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in 
other cities. . 

Cash on hand, in ‘Seate and other apeenaires 
ories, on interest; and in transit (since 


- $11,286,129 27 


5,730,143 84 


11,661,371 97 


10,417,000 00 


3,520,484 60 


Due from Agents on account of Premiums 26,468 42 
845,520,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
ie scbnndededetsss dc cccctecsthubiecties ‘ 806,388 03 
Interests and Rents due and accrued...... 983,766 29 
Premiume due and in process of collec. 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
410,287 00 
£16,728 00 





Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1 SS2, $48,025,750 86 


Torat LiaBiiitres, including legal Re- 
serve for of all existi 
policies (N. Y. State Standard)......... 37,967,076 39 





Total Undivided Sarplas . . $10,658,674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted, by Policies in general class 
is 65,713,423 47, 
Of which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted) by Policies in Tontine clase 
Je 64,946,262 U0, 


TES ANDEPENDENT. 
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New tien written in 1882, 
$62,262,279 00. 

Total Outstanding Assurance, 
$232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written 
during 1882 exceeds the largest busi- 
ness ever done by any other company 
in one year. 


For sixteen years--1867 to 1882, both 
inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assure 
ance than any other company. 

Total amount paid policyholders since 
the organization of the Society, 


$67,889,572 56. 





The amount of Surplus over liabilities 
(four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the 
amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance 
companies.* 


* See last Maseachusetts Report. 





The Society issues a plain and simple 
contract of assurance, free from burden. 
some and technical conditions, and 
INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDI- 
ATELY upon the receipt of satisface 
tory proofs of death and without the 
delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with 
other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims 
on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies 
in the Genera] class, reversionary dividends will be de- 
clared, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium to ordinary participating policies. From the 
undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Ton 
tine class the amounts applicable to policies maturing 
within the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. The valua- 
tion of the policies outstanding has been made on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, with 444 per 
cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New 
York, 


=. w. Pairs, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 


We, the vedieineiane have, in person, baron exam- 
ined the accounts and counted and examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing 
statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October %th, 1882, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the vear. 


Actuaries. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Henry B. Hype, Joun A. StewaRt, 
U. 8. Grant, 


Joun D. Jones, 


Grorce D. Morean, 
Greorce T. ADEE, 

Henry A. Horvsvt, Rost. Lenox KENNEDY, 
WitiiaM H, Foaa, Cuavuncey M. Depew, 
Wituiam A. WHeEeLock, Bensamin WILLIAMSON, 
Henry Day, Henry M. ALEXANDER, 
Henry G. Marquanp, Witi1am WALKER, 
James W. ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. CARLETON, 
Henry 8. TERBELL, George G. KELLoaG, 
Taomas 8, Youna, Epwarp W. Lambert, 
Ropert Buss, 


Dante D. Lorp, 


B. F. Ranpoups, 
Jose F. p—E NAVARRO, 
James M. Harstep, Joun J. MoCoox, 
Horace Porter, 

L. Day, 


ALANSON TRASK, 


W. Wuitewricur, 
Grornce DeF. SamvuzL BorroweE, 
Steruen H. Pues, 
Samvet W. Torrey, 


Cuartes G. Lanpon, 


JOHN SLOANE, 
ASHBEL GREEN, 
Parker Hanpy, 
Henry V. Burien, 
E. Bouptnot Cott, 


Louis FrrzGERaLp, 
WiiitaM M. Briss. 


Hewrny R. Woxcort, 


OLIVER AMES, Denver. 
eustace C, Firz, Samvuet G. Goopricu, 
Boston. London. 


Tuomas A. BIDDLE, 
Grorce H. Srvart, 
T. De Wirt Cuvizr, Gustav. G. Pout, 
Philadelphia. Hamburg. 
James W. ALEexanpveRr, Vice-President. 
Samurt Borrows, 2d Vice-President. 
Wiutuiam ALExaNpen, Secretary. 

Henry M. Aurxanper, Counsel, 

Henry Day, Attorney. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS. 
B. W. Lamwsert, M.D., Epwarp Curtis, M.D. 


A. VaN BEerceEn, 
Paris. 





E, W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies, 








THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1882 - - - - - 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums, - - ° - = * + = = = = $9,604,788 38 

Less deferred eee Ree ist, 1882, - - - - + 462,161 00—$9,152,627 38 





Interest and rents (including realized gains on real catate sold), - 3,089,273 21 
Less interest accrued January lat, 1882, - . : - . 291,254 80— 2 798,018 41—811,950,645 79 
$57,080,652 65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same, - $1,965,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions tor same, - 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned p i on ¢: led policies, - - - 3,827,758 76 
Total paid Policyholders, Te i a ht ae a ae ee 86,210,309 71 
Taxes and reinsurances, = - - - - = © 2 234,678 27 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses ne physicians’ fees, - 2 © © -« 1,332,088 38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc, - - /- + & & 385,111 18 —8,162,137 54 
= $48,918,515 11 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received), - $1,276,029 67 


Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks onesies ie, as, 953,966, 52. 18,072,074 81 


Realestate, - - ° - = + 4,138,065 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on ‘real estate (buildings thevecn ineured. for $17,960,- 

000,00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) - 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,139.50) - - - - - ~- 4,313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the segend on these policies amounts 

to $2,600,961), - - - . - : 494,082 23 
*Quarterly and cnbenued premiums o on existing Poletes, os eubsoquent to Seneney 

Ist, 1883, - - - * - ° - + + + 840,555 91 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranemission ‘and. collection, - + = 894,396 19 
Agent's balances, - - - - + ££ s+ + "“e 6 & « 62,424 95 
Accrued interest on investments, . Jamuany Ist, 1883, . ele = eS =< & Be 
Excess of market value of securities overcost, - - - — a a 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Aled = 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


$45,130,006 86 


326,000 06—@48,913,515 11 
1,881,881 71 





CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1883. . . - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1883, - -* - - - - + = = $351,451 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc, - - 2 © « ‘ - 188,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims net guenented) -  @ ies ta 53,350 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), - ° St 6,225 86 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating tesememes at 4 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium, - . 43,174,462 78 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January Ist, 

1882, over and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. $2,054,244 03 
Addition to the Fund during 1882 for surplus and matured reserves, = - 1,109,966 00 

83,164,210 03 

DEDUCT.— 
Returned to Tontine policy holders during the’year‘on matured Tontines, - 1,072,837 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist,188, - - - - + + - * «+ «+ «= 2,091,372 16 
Reserved for premiums paidinadvence, - + -- - ‘ a we sak? ~aeee 35,782 36 


$50,800,396 82 





$45,851,555 O03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent....... 


4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4} yer cent., estimated at 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to par 
ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution tosurplur, available on settlement of next annual pre 


mium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 























Jan. Ist, 1879, @125, 292,144. 
Numer of peed ioe loon ioe Amount | Jan. Ist, 1#80, rari. 
Jan. ist ier sae. Jen. Ist, 1881, 185,726,916. 
Policies in force dan. le at rick = et, 1 151,760, 
| Jan. lat, 1883, 60,150. n. Ist, 1868, 171,415, 
8,665. Divisible ( Jan. let, 1879, $9,811,436. 
Death { yrs, sie i 81,67 Income we beat aa ’ | den: ie é iat 
a Ki “el. 5 ie 17, tF9, Surplus a 8 295 0 
— | 18s i tae from) Teel, 2aa.ens. | den. tet, a, amr te. 
paid he 1,$£5, 292. Interest | 1862, 2,794,018. 4per cent. Jan. let, 1888, 4,948,841 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, EDWARD MARTIN, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 

CHAS, WRIGHT, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D. 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., “{ Medical Examiners. 





ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
Preside 


nt, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 





_ February 15, 1883.] _ 


THE 
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om 1 
‘Sirty-First Annual Statement 


BKshire Lite Insurance 


COMPANY. 


(Tor the year ending December 81st, 1882.) 





RECEIPTS. 








“m8 received in 1882 ber yh 5 18 
ss. and rents 89,316 26 
> pources,... 7,418 65 
—_--——_ 9732,94 w 
DISBURSEMENTS 
For death claims... a $162,299 63 
or matured endowme nts. .... 265,677 00 
For dividends. . 588 22 
For surrendered ‘policies and 
SE vradacccdcuss * 133,070 bed 
Total of disbursements to policy holders. 649.635 51 
Commissions and allowances 
to agents and medica] exam- 
OS 4 Ree 439 1 
Salaries of officers —_ clerks... 18,113 35 
Reut of agency offices......... 5,159 76 
Leval Expenses............0.s0008 ssi 51 
Printing, advertising, postage, 
eaeen 5,427 lu 
Minc ellaneous € Xpenses. hansen 9,273 68 
I I, os cascnossctacceveesducoes $102,744 
Interest paid on guarantee capital. ... 1,785 
i udcvcecevivasecncceresswhenreseeessnen 11,190 63 
EINE uscvececcuwrncnretecn-cereansedee SHO 
768,766 48 
ASSETS. 
United States securities, mar- - 
ket value.... $324,743 75 


Town, county and Mmunicipal 
bonds, mar et value., 






110,554 00 





weioabe loans, first liens. ..... 2,064,212 69 
Loans on approved co)laterals. 150,976 00 
Beal estate, company's build- 
in 80,000 00 
Real estate, ‘taken ‘under fore- 
closur ‘ 243,437 12 
Premium: notes on policies in 
, 142,308 95 
Stoc xs. “jn “Massachusetts na- 
tional banks, marke t value. 186,990 00 
Cash in company’s office....... 1,961 85 
Cash in banks...........+...+.-:- 82,191 79 
Net premiums in course of col- 
errr 23,570 40 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums. 29,920 99 





= eorent accrued on invest- 





nts 
Rents accrued.. 





APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS : 


Reinsurance reserve (4 per 
ent. actuaries’ table)........ 83,066,600 60 
All other liabilities...... 49,766 96 
Surplus, Massachusetts stand- J 
inbscaceccentstwnceduivasuensh 466,710 38 
—— $3,583,077 94 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York Stand- 
ard (43g per cent. American experience table), the sur- 
lus 0 tee company is inc — about $170, 400, mak- 
a total surplus of $636,71 
W. R. PLUNKETT, Sas 
J. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HAMER & STONE, 
General Agents for Western Massachusetts, Pittsfield, 
and North Adams. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states 
Local A cate wanted in every City and large Town 
Apply direct to this Company. 





President. 


J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Prest 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Cash Capital.........0..-00. 

Reserve for reinsurance 

Reserve for all other liabilities..... 

NET SURPLUS 833 33 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882. ‘eazeni 41 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t and See’y, 


H. STOKES, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
8. N. STEBBINS Act'y. 











FROM LOSS BY BURG 
BERY, FIRE, O1 OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELIT y 


Insurance, Trus' ond ‘e Deposit 
Company, o elphia, 


IN £.. 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BOILING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
O“RITAL a EE Ea 


rr INSIDE THEIR 
U Choa Pudor AL gh varying from 
igus and aipe. ‘i a size for corpo- 


qpcumrss ae, ROB 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of orery 
— 


tion, i includin tae tors STOCKS, PL PLA Th JE 
en for 
EPEOIAL PE DARANTY A 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
ERES' 


INCOME COLL eer D AND REMITTED FOR A 
DERATE CHARGE. 

Zde Compen yact as EXECUTORS ADMINISTRA 

TO ARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 

oUrE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 

corporations, and individuals. 


ALi. SRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are Te 
an 
ditional goomrsty, the Com 
pw yt of $1,000,000, prim 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


pany has a 8; 
y Fesponsible for their 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust De ent. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary 
DIRECTORS : 
Stpphen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
wa: ’. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
~y qpomes A a 
Henry Cc. .. Gi 





NEW ENGLAN 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


camp hina teesmenie $16,210.465 92 
13,574,570 99 

Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 











CASH ASSETS, 
$5,141,224.47. 
The princi features of this Compan ABSO 
ptt Secu ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG MENT. and 

LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Pndowment Policies Issued. 
T. a. H, BROSNAN, Preside 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, eorstory, we 

. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


_ ‘THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE gXs 
yin 7 aw 
OF nalapean 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS 
a. Presid 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 8ist, 1982. 


Premium 








RECEIPTS IN 1882. 


963,180 55 
Interest ond Rents, . e ° ° . _ __ 401,008 21 
Total, ° ° P ‘ . ° 91,264,18% 76 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims, Less $5,000 Reinsurance, . ° ‘ ° ° $397,253 63 
Matured Endowments, 136,532 00 
Surplus returned to Policy holders in dividends, 204,655 37 
Surrendered and canceled Policies, 61,119 22 
Total payments to Policy holders, . . $790,660 22 
Commissions and salaries, 14,332 49 
Other expenses, ___ 46,918 88 201,260 #2 
axes, Licenses, and other State Fees, 35,301 4 
Reinsurance, ° 6,543 90 
E —penese, on Real Estate, 37,656 40 
Profit and Loss, . _ 186m 63 
Total Disbursements, P P 81,081,868 20 
"ASSETS. ie, 5 
First Mortgage Loans on Heal Estate a. . ‘ - $2,100,008 47 
Loans Secured by Collatera ° 284,780 WO 
Loans on Company's Poticioe in force jones? #0 
U ited States Bonds 108,500 00 
, County, =< Town Bonds 583,470 00 
Na al , - itocks 83,109 00 
Rail Road Bonds 80K, 183 60 
Rail Road and other Stocks 567,372 BO 
Real t 1,641,850 0 
Premium Notes on Policies in force 576,166 62 
Bills Receivab! 3,158 90 
Cash on Hand, in Bank, and ir transit (since received) 150,210 #2 
Interest and Rents accrued 176,105 74 
Premiums in —t of collection (less cost of collection)" W948 
Deferred Premiums (lees cost of collection ___ 91,906 54 eis 5 
Total Assets © ° 73B2,796 9% 
| LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard ° : ° - 96,391,709 00 
th Cialms not adjusted and not due’ : 103,030 00 
adornment not adjusted ond wet due A618 2 
Promiums Paidin Advance | ons sr 4 
Total Liabilities . ° e : ° . 96,503,578 «2 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard . poeeass 53 
Surplus New York Standard, about . $1, read 00 
Nomber of es in force December Sist, 1882, 13,484, insuring . 830,51 247 00 


Thirty-Third Annual Statement of the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANUARY 188 
ASSETS, Senay i tio $55.177,707 99 





Premiums in 1882.. 
Interest and from other 
sources in 1642........ a % 4,075,081 20 
853,689 28 
piamonspaugy te 
Matured Endowipenta.. ‘es. 
ds to icy- 
holders d for Sur- 
ren 730,510 68 
Reinsurance 4,675 4 
Agency Expenses, Med. 
any | Examinations, 
d all other expenses 175,845 36 


Dividend ~_ Stoc! 
Bi 


Assets, December 3ist, 1888, at cost. $26,756,069 56 
ASS 


- 
- 


Rea) Estate...........-.. $450,486 88 
Cash on hand and in 
Ban Bese oye eies 2,779,548 41 
U.8. Bonds...... 1,168,801 38 
Railroad and other 
Stocks and Bonds..... 1,192,901 68 
Bank Stocks............ 1,025,478 04 
State, } = City, and 
‘own Bonds....... 6,610,621 92 
0} secured by 
Rea) le valued at 
900,522,500.00... ...... 11,390,681 18 
Loans on “Collaterals 


(Market Value $436,- 
apes malas 9 571,618 06 


Loans on Personal 
hidentnkedseaead 21,850 42 

Loans on existing Pol- 

icies, the present ‘value 

Ps wate th exceeds $6, 
Reabmipisocsiens 2,515,167 90 

Cash Dalances Gus ‘from 
Agents 19,010 34 


ETS, Dec. Sist, 1882, ai at cost. 26,756,069 56 
Interest t due and ac- 
crued, December 81st, 
Donec cuca Casini $400,461 26 
Prompiume in course of 
Collection .. 92,424 11 
Quastenty and Semi. ‘An: 
M — Aye re — 127,516 93 
ari value ol ur- 
ities over cost......... 717,414 9 1,346,817 23 


Grose Assets, Jan. lst, 1888...... 


LIABILITIES. 
Losees and Claims 
awaiting further proof 


28,102,886 79 


and not yet due........ $344,216 77 
Dividends to Policy 
holders, not due.. 65,875 12 
Premiums paid in’ ‘sd- 
acimteeiinedi 8,006 % 
Reserve oe Reinsur- 


ance be Pol. 
a) Actuaries four 
cen 
standard .@28,201,563 20 
Less value 
of Poli- 


57,887 20 23,233,676 10 


ding deferred 
and unpaid premiums, 
20 per cent............. 8.9% ® 23,684,763 11 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS 
OLICYHOLDERS : 
By pe oe and 
Rques husetts Stand. 
wenennece, coo npiakess $4,418,123 68 
ae tandard of New 
~¥ and most other 


6,000,000 00 


Statement of the Entire Receipts and Dins- 
bursements rom the iy ng of busi- 


ness to Janna "B8g. reer B 


Recerpts to January Ist, 193 . $88,980,719 - at 
Paid to Policyholders 
for Claime ay th 


and Endow are 
Dividends to Policy boia- 


Receipts to goueery let, oame.. 
Income for 18#2.. 


B24, 225,084 05 


ere and for Surren- 

dered Policies.......... + 4,985,107 Lr 
Torat paid to I Policy 

holders.... ....... . $49,160,191 # 
Paid for 

Taxes . 181,700,829 49 
Paid for 

Reinsur 

ance......... 1,493,624 96 
Profit and 

bins. anes 107,076 08 = 8,240,529 48 

Expenses of Manage 

GENTS ce icnccncécconcass 4 8, “1 





PIINOG, 5 0.00 0ccccecccccenese #26, 
Market’ ‘Value of Securities over Cost 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums in Course of Collection. . 
arterly and ian >5 


tgums due subsequent to 
Ist, 1 





127,516 93 


Gross ETS, January let, me eae 79 
Policies in = roo January i 









Policies insued fs 1668, KL insuring Bele eS:OGS OO 
(ey ILKELEY, President. 
ae ; “ Et 7 dent. . 
1 eee Physician. 


T. J. MUMFORD Manager, 


way, New York. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 





oo) w 3,007,619 72 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Janvary 267TH, 1883. 
The Trusteca, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the Sollowing Statement of ils 
afaireon the Slat December, 188. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ue Jan- 
ary, 1882, to Sist December, 1883. e 
Premiums on P ase not marked off lat 
January, 
Total Marine Premiums....,. 


Premiums marked off from at January, 


84,412,698 58 












. 








1882, to Sist December, 188............ 84,390,305 90 
lone paid during the same genes 
| SEEN b nvdacseccscticevéveneul $2,013,767 35 
Aha of Premi anew 
ums and Ex. 
penecs............ 304 0 
The » Gen ompany has the following Assets, 
2. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, ck, City, ye and one Stocks.. ot. 974,558 00 
Loans my d otherwine.. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
ees 681,118 16 
1,725,576 + 
Cash in Ban 364,023 85 
Amount... _ e371, 171,676 ry 
Six per cent. int t on the outstanding certificates 





of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

a ens of forty per, cent. is declared on the net 
remiums of the Compan my aes wl yo | 
u « 


earn 
Sint Decent or, li for which certificates w issue 
on and after Tu ay ie First of May nex 

ie 


By order of th 
‘J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUST EES 
SHA 





J. D. JONES, ES P, BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORA 3 GRAY 
W. H. H. MOORE, SDMUND W. CORLIES, 
HELGA Rosse, AOL UM At ce 
b; ” IL . OYN 
JAMES LO OB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LAN JHARLES Kh. MARSHALL, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MOTG AN 
iM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, BAMUEL, WILLETS, 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM . DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
©. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D.H WHE? ’ WILLIAM PEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE JOHN L. RIKER, 


N DENTON SMI TH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Prea't, 
A. A. RAVEN, ard Vice-Pres't 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, { ew York, 100 Broadway, 
Continental or cor. Court ond Mou tague Sta. 
Buildings 'd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor sahnanonnes bancoond $1,524, 123 54 
Reserve for ail other ciaims.... 368,646 27 
Capital paid in in Cash.. . 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus... : ; 1,557, 86S 6 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Int, 
1883 


hedconagaeederssenbeccbdessseere 4,450,534 50 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, © 


twe Mafety Funds together equal $1,200, e 
DIRECTORS; 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
KF. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 
AMUEL D, BABCOCK, HUNHY ype 
E BL Ay 
ENDEN, 
Ww. 


e702 
EEE 
a 


Ry i Wy LL, eh mn yee) 
Wr Tas VAL LED i, \ a aah He 
Ww AN a 
D. iu ARNOLD, rH, 
w M, 10 RDB, i Wadd he i 
oe ‘L. HUSTED, : Lauri 

mM A a yD VER YE ‘ 
E. W. CO) ACOB ELL, 

FO. Ww. INO, BLA mm 
{AMES FEA! am LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


CYRUS PECK, Seoretory, 


M. KTR Rey. Sec, Local Dep't, 
B.C. TOWNRERD. 


it Aes Seo. Brooklyn Dep't, 
THE 


POIBENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Captinl $100,000 invested in in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
‘Or -# gi oy and — with 
neurance Department 
the State of New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pret President and Actuary, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Offers a a form of , when the nt 
in full of the sum eae guarantees | by the 
Li ites Comp d where 

e ce and W 
miums, to secure an eae, aiier the fret fay- 
Fy ne 
wa: guaran 
are combined with features as regards 
payments, 





DEATH LOSSES DURING THE YEAR RESISTED, NONE. 
BR. W. BOND, Prevident. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. JOS A. HALL, Secretary. 








J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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Old and Woung. 
WILLY'S PROPOSAL 


BY MARY 8. BURNET. 


‘ Let's play that 1 was a little prince, 
And you were a princess, May, 
And that I gave you a golden ring 

Upon Saint Valentine’s Day. 
A golden band, 
A wee, white hanc 

A prince and @ princess, May. 


‘ Let's play that I had a golden crown, 
And you had your golden hair ; 
And that, just to please Saint Valentine, 
I promised my crown to share 
For one fair curl 
Of the sweet girl 
I love, with the golden hair. 


** Let’s play that I had a diamond throne.” 
“No, Willy, that is not nice ; 
Let's both of us get our silver skates 
And run away to the ice. 
A jolly race, 
A merry chase 
On the ice is twice as nice.” 


“Then fly, dear May, as fast as a bird. 
I'll follow you, do not fear ; 
And, if L touch but a golden curl 
You'll be my Valentine, dear ” 
“Tf you touch me, 
Pl) surely be 
Your Valentine all the year. 
New Yor« Crry 
aan 
HOW ANTONIO THE MODEL BE- 
CAME A PAINTER. 


BY J. E. PREEMAN. 


Antonio was born in a capanna, on 
one of the lower ridges of that mountain 
chain around Subiaco, which descends pre- 
cipitously into the glens and gorges among 
which the Anio has its rise. It is a wild, 
picturesque region. Two formidable moun- 
tains, of nearly equal hight, frown upon 


each other in close proximity, and be- 
tween them lies a deep and narrow ravine. 
Half way up the mountain, on the northern 
side of this ravine, stands the celebrated 
Convent of San Benedetto, built 


into the living stone, is overhung by enor- 


which, 


mous masses of rock, that seem to threaten 
its very existence. A legend,runs that, 
centuries ago, one of these rocks, of gigan- 
tic size, loosened from its native soil, was 
about to fall. Tlad it done so, it must have 
inevitably crushed the sacred building be- 
neath; but San Benedetto, the 
danger, raised his hands, and, stretching 
them toward the rock, forbade its further 
descent. 
it was 


seeing 


It still remains half suspended, as 
arrested at that moment, and a 
of the Saint erected in the 
little ‘‘ piazzetta” of the sanctuary, repre- 
sents the holy man, still standing, as he did 
then, with extended hands, to prevent the 
fall which seems ever menacing. 

A mile or thereabouts beyond the con- 
vent, upon the narrowest strip of table- 
land conceivable, Girolamo, the father of 
Antonio, had built a rude shanty of cane 
and straw, and fed his small flock of 
sheep and goats along the steep mountain- 
side. Some twenty years since, C-——, a 
well-known American artist and myself, 
being together at Subiaco, took it into our 
heads—as we were fond of angling—to 
make an excursion into the gorges under 
San Benedetto, and follow the Anio to its 
remotest source to fish for trout. This we 
did, and traced the stream far up into the 
impracticable passages of the glen, until it 
gradually diminished into a small rivulet. 
Finding the sport, however, in no propor- 
tion to the fatigue, we resolved to retrace 
our steps toward home. We had got over 
the roughest part of our way through the 
tortuous ravine and had arrived at the path 
which leads up to the convent of San Bene- 
detto, when we suddenly heard a rumbling 
and rattling sound on the cliffs above us, 
and an instant after a stone of formidable 
size passed within two feet of our heads, 
and, alighting on the ground before us, broke 
into countless atoms, like an exploded 
bomb-shell. It was a narrow escape for 
both of us. On guining a point of the as- 
cent where we could look along the shelv- 
ing ridges of the mountain, we saw a shep- 
herd boy, with some goats and sheep, on the 
summit of the very cliff from which the 
stone, either by accident or design, had 


marble statue 








| the story, Signori ? 


scamp put the stone in motion on purpose! 
Don'’tyou see, now he has Catight sight of 


us, hé is making off ag fast as lie can. By 
George! he nearly did for us! I wish we 


could catch him! Shall we try? I should 
like to punch the beggar’s head.” 

**Catch him ! my dear fellow!” I replied. 
“Catch him, indeed. Why, the young devil 
is climbing those rocks like one of his own 
goats.” 

So, instead of engaging in a useless chase, 
we continued our road homeward. On the 
way, we met one of the brothers of the con- 
vent, and, telling him what had occurred, 
asked if he could give us any information 
about the boy, who, with his ‘herd, was still 
in sight. 

“Oh! yes,” was the answer. 
all about the little demon. 


“T know 
He is the son of 
Girolamo, whose capanna you see there, 
beyond eur monastery. I don’t at all doubt 
his having set rolling the stone you speak 
of. It is just like that mischievous imp of 
Satan. His name is Antonio and he ts one 
of the brightest as well as most audacious 
villains in the neighborhood. Why, would 
you believe it, Signori, that juvenile son of 
Beelzebub, besides stealing the fruit and 
vegetables from our grounds, clambered the 
almost perpendicular rocks which you see 
on this side our convent, and got into the 
garden where the rose-bushes, which com- 
memorate our San Benedetto’s miraculous 
escape from temptation, are preserved with 
so much pious care. I presume you know 
Each leaf of these rose- 


| bushes has the mark of blood on it, which is 





had been precipitated. 
*T believe,” said C——, ‘‘that young 


/ 


not seen on any other rose-leaves on the face 
of the earth. Well, it was but a few days 
ago Lsaw one of those blessed rose-leaves 
stuck in the hat of that young rogue, in the 
profane of falcon’s feather. 
Ah! Signori,” pursued the fat friar, carry- 
ing a large pinch of snuff to his nose, “I 
fear that sacrilegious youngster will come 
to no good end.” 

of mischief was, no doubt, 
strongly developed in the juvenile Antonio; 
and, as would appear from this and a 
similar incident, which I am about to relate, 
was singularly directed against of 
whose an 


company u 


The spirit 


those 


vocation he, later on, became 
ardent votary. 

P——, an English landscape painter, who 
was passing the Summer at Subiaco, hear- 
ing of the picturesque gorge of San Ben- 
edetto, was, like ourselves, seized with 
fancy to make an excursion up it. He was 
struck with its wildness and unusual fea- 
tures, and, coming upon some peculiarly at- 
tractive rocks, round whose base the Anio 
was rushing and foaming, he seated himself 
under his large umbrella, to make a study of 
them. 


a 


It was a charming subject of its 
kind; and, becoming deeply interested in it, 
the artist devoted several hours to the task 
of reproducing it. After inuch earnest and 
patient toil, he had succeeded in securing 
the effect he desired, and was about to close 
his umbrella, put together his sketching- 
stool, pencils, and paint-box, and be off; 
when a stone thrown from the 
him penetrated the side of his umbrella 
and—only just clearing his head—struck 
the very ceuter of the slight panel upon 
which his study was painted, totally defac- 
ing and destroying it. 

Anything more maddening to a painter 
than this can scarcely be imagined. After 
contemplating for a moment the ruin of 
this picture, the enraged artist, at the risk 
of his neck, scrambled up the rocks, 
in a fury, to discover and, if possible, in- 
flict summary punishment on the rascal 
who had hurled the stone. Gaining the 
summit of the hight, he saw a shepherd 
lad hurrying his flock as fast as he could 
toward a hut, some distance away. To 
attempt to follow the offender was useless. 
P—— returned to Subiaco, and there made 
his complaint to the authorities of thetown, 
who sent the gendarmes after the boy. 
Antonio was arrested and put into prison, 
from which he was only released upon his 
fnther’s appealing to the English artist to 
pardon his mischievous prank. Forgive- 
ness was granted on Antonio’s giving his 
solemn promise never to hurl another stone 
from those cliffs into the ravine; and there 
is no reason to suppose that this promise 
was not kept. 

Antonio’s father, like most of the peasants 
of those regions, had a passion for sound, 
if not for harmony and melody. He play, 


rocks above | 
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| the mountain bag-pipes with more than 


ordinary skill, and was persuaded one 
Autump to join several of his sheep-skin- 


| clad brethren, noted for their ability on the 








same instrument, to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, for the purpose of playing before 
the shrines of the Madonna during the 
‘**Novena” at Christmastime. The expedi- 
tion had a three-fold object—piping, beg- 
ging, and sitting as models. Between the 
thrée vocations these upland adventurers 
generally manage to carry back with them 
to their poor homes cherished little 
pouches of copper and silver coins. 
Antonio, who, like his father, had a turn 


| for music and played the simple and less 


complicated pipe with much cleverness, 
was included in the little band bound 
for Rome. He was a_ handsome, 
finely-proportioned boy, with the natural 
grace common to most of the peasants in 
the district of Subiaco. His eyes were par- 
ticularly beautiful, with flashes in them, at 
times, denoting a nature of strong passion 
and acute sensibility. Seen in his pictur- 
esque costume, playing his piffert before 
the pictures of the Virgin, he attracted the 
attention of all the passers-by, and particu- 
larly of the artists, who took immediate in- 
ventory of his form and features, with 
regard to their merits as a model. Ina 
short time such wasthe demand of Antonio, 
the new rustic who had come from the hills, 
that he was no longer to be scen among 
the group of pipers going their rounds in 
the city. During all the hours of daylight 
he might be found in some one of the many 
Roman studios, sitting to painters in his 
costume, or to sculptors without any cos- 
tume at all; now personating a youthful 
goat-herd, piping to his flocks, or a boyish 
contradino, plucking the luscious grapes 
from the vines; now a fawn, or Mercury, 
or some other classical subject for which 
his figure was adapted; the result being 
that he was constantly employed. 

Transplanted suddenly from the rudest 
state of civilization and brought as suddenly 
into close contact with the refining influ- 
ence of two of the fine arts, the boy felt a 
great change come over his life, and grad- 
ually awoke to the consciousness that some 
faculty, which had hitherto lain dormant 
within him, was now striving tos assert it- 
self; though what the faculty was or how 
it was to be developed still remained to him 
an unsolved enigma. That power of imita- 
ting nature in form and color, which 
he saw in the pictures around him, above 
all things excited his wonder. To be able 
to make beautiful paintings was, he thought, 
an accomplishment far more enviable than 
throwing stones, playing the piferi or 
even outleaping the goats on the rocky cliffs 
beyond San Benedetto. He watched all 
that went on in the studios with greedy 
eyes; and when he saw the artists with 
simple charcoal and white chalk draw 
outlines upon their canvas, and with a few 
touches of light and shade, aided by color, 
produce striking impressions of nature, his 
rustic admiration was excited to the highest 
degree. Inanecstasy of enthusiasm he told 
his father, Girolamo, that he would rather 
be a painter than Garibaldi or even Pius 
1X himself. The shepherd bent his heavy, 
stupid eyes upon his son, and said: ‘* Figlio 
mio, tu sei matto—eppure un imbecile” (You 
are mad and a fool. ) 

When the warm days of May set in, the 
little band of pipers went back to the moun- 
tains and Antonio went with them. But 
he returned to his native cliffs; his goats, 
his sheep, and his rude capanna with very 
different ideas in his mind from those with 
which he had left them. During the sum- 
mer which followed, Girolamo often found 
his flock neglected and Antonio, sitting 
dreaming on the rocks, regardless of his 
duty. 

When the wet month of November began, 
Girolamo, having gathered in his scanty 
harvest, thought of that more valuable 
harvest which he had reaped the winter 
before, from Antonio’s success as a model, 
and prepared to take him again to the 
Eternal City. The boy was delighted at the 
prospect of being once more among paint- 
ings and painters—a happiness beyond 
which his ambition had not as yet learned 
to soar; though he had already, since his 
return home, with bits of burnt wood 
begged from the charcoal-burners in the 
neighborhood, tried to trace the forms of 
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his sheep and the lineaments of his father 
upon the plastered walls of their hut, show- 
ing in these, his first essays, remarkable 
ability for outline and character. Assunta, 
his sunburnt mother, as she whirled her 
*‘fuso” and spun the fiaxen thread, watched 
her boy’s crude attempts, and opened her 
large, affectionate eyes in surprise and ad- 
miration. 

‘*Bravo! Bravo, Antonio! That is your 
father’s long chin to perfection; and you 
have hit off our old bell-wether’s likenesss 
exactly. Per Bacco! it is ‘tale quale !’” 

**Mamma, mia,” replied the boy, “Mi 
voglio far pittore.” 

**What! A real painter, Antonio mio?” 
responded the mother. ‘* What has put 
such a fancy as that in your head, my son? 
A painter, indeed! How will you live 
while you are learning that difficult calling? 
Mache! mache! You are dreaming, my 
son. Think how you can earn bread, not 
how to paint pictures.” 

‘* But, mother mine, I will make pictures 
and earn bread, at the same time, Div vo- 
lente.” 

“Well, well, Antonio, you were ever an 
obstinate boy; and I am afraid, in this 
caprice, you will also have your own way. 
But, let what may come of it (most likely 
nothing), still your poor mother’s heart and 
blessing will always be with you. Your 
father says that, as a model, you may do 
very well, and I am quite sure, if you are 
determined to make yourself a painter, he 
will call you an idiot, and perhaps beat 
you.” 

‘‘He may beat me, Mother, but he will 
never beat out of me the wish be a 
painter. You will see, mamma mia, you 
will see.” 

This year, Girolamo did not, as before, 
wait to join the pipers, who generally go to 
Rome for the Christmas fétes, but set out 
with his son early in November, and, both 
being good walkers, they reached the ven- 
erable city on the second day before sunset. 
Antonio was soon in demand again among 
the artists as a model, and there were few 
days that he did not put five francs into his 
father’s hand when he returned to their 
squalid lodging in a dark, narrow street be- 
hind the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
The boy’s dreams, as ine slept on his straw 
bed, were of pictures; and at early morn- 
ing he would put the bread which his 
father gave him as his day’s allowance into 
his pouch, and hurry off at full speed to 
the studios, so as to spend as much time as 
possible in the presence of paintings and of 
those enviable people who could make 
them. 

‘*Ah!” he would exclaim, ‘‘ could I paint 
an ox, an ass, a horse or a buffalo, as 
Poingdestre and Coleman can paint them, 
I should never sigh for greater perfection!” 

Poor Antonio!: He had not yet seen 
pictures of animals by Paul Potter, Land- 
seer, Cooper, etc., and had still to learn 
that there are different degrees of excel- 
lence in painting as in all other human pur- 
suits. I, too, when 1 was his age and nearly 
as ignorant (a very humiliating confession), 
when I saw my father’s portrait painted by 
Earl, and watched its eyes follow me where- 
ever I moved, exclaimed; ‘‘ Oh, if I could 
only do that!” It seemed to me a triumph 
of skill almost superhuman; and I can still 
vividly recall how I longed to master the 
art of doing it. Like Antonio, I had not 
then seen the works of the great masters; 
and, like him, I have since learned other 
things in art, and know now that there are 
higher attainments in painting than that of 
turning the gaze of man or animal in any 
direction. 


to 


During the Winter months Antonio 
found uninterrupted employment as a 
model; and, as Spring advanced, his father 
found his rough leather pouch full of five- 
franc pieces and was well satisfied with his 
son’s earnings. But when the weather grew 
warmer there was less demand in the 
studios for models, and the boy had some- 
times liberty to do what he liked. On such 
occasions he would generally go to the Ro- 
man Campagna. One sunny afternoon in 
May he and Pinto, his dog, which had fol- 
lowed him from home, wandered off to the 
vicinity of the Appian Way. There is a frag- 
ment of aruin there—amid that mass of 
mingled ruins—which marks the extreme 
extent of old Rome's oldest boundary. Im- 





bedded in stone and mortar, upon this iso. 
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lated fragment, is a marble slab, cracked 
and stained, upon which, scarcely visible 
now, are engraved letters, that archolo- 


gists have deciphered as an inscription | 


sacred to the memory of one of Rome’s 
great dead. In short, it is a place of sepul- 
ture. 

That smooth piece of marble, framed 
with crumbling stone and creeping vines 
and leaves, caught the eye of Antonio, and 
offered a surface far too tempting to be 
passed untouched by the bit of charcoal 
habitually carried in his pocket, ready for 
any out-of-the-way board or wall upon 
which it could be used. Here was a rare 
opportunity for indulging his taste where 
no one could see him, or laugh at his char- 
coal efforts in drawing. He placed himself 
before the ruin, and taking a pose similar 
to that he had often seen the artists assume 
when at work, he stretched out his hand, 
and drew over the dim inscription of the 
tablet the head of an ass, while the dog at 
his heels gazed in dumb surprise at his 
master’s performance. 

Hearing at length a suspicious sound be- 
hind him, the boy turned his head, and be- 
came aware that his dog was not the sole 
spectator of his occupation. A gentleman, 
advanced in years, with a portfolio under 
his arm, stood beside him. 

‘*Bravo!” the intruder, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I see I havea rival in the field; 
but, do you know, you young scamp, what 
you are about? Per Bacco! what sacrilege 
are you committing? You are drawing an 
ass’s head over the name of one of your 
illustrious ancestors, whose dust lies under 
your feet.” 

Antonio knew little about ‘‘ illustrious 
ancestors”; but understood that he was 
possibly standing upon a grave, and was 
quick to see that he had been disfiguring a 
tablet sacred to the dead. Seized with 
superstitious remorse and shame, he hastily 
wiped out with his hand and sleeve the 
desecrating marks, and was about to slink 
away in wretched humiliation, when the 
old painter, who had observed the dis- 
tressed look upon his face,-and felt sorry 
for having wounded his sensibility, called 
him back and asked: 

‘What is your name, my lad, and from 
what part of the uplands do you come?” 

‘*T am called Antonio, signore; and I am 
from Subiaco.” 

‘* And who taught you to draw?” 

‘Nobody, signore. I don’t know how 
to draw. I wish I did.” 

‘‘Come, come, my modest youngster, 
that ass’s head was not half badly done; 
and you could hardly have drawn it with- 
out some teaching. Come, now, tell me 
the truth. Someone has put you uptoa 
dodge or two.” 

‘“No signore, credetemi. No one has told 
me anything about it. Only I go into a 
great many studios, where I do the model 
in my costume and sometimes spogliato.” 

His interrogator was an elderly German 
artist, who had been intimate with Pinelli and 
Reinhardt and had imbibed many of their 
Bohemian peculiarities. He was a bachelor, 
and had, at one time, been a popular paint- 
er; but he had grown eccentric, and now 
avoided society as much as possible, spend- 
ing his time in rambling over the Roman 
Campagna, picking up materials for his pic- 
tures. He had, like many men who lead 
secluded lives, a habit of talking to himself. 

“Oh! oh!” he said now in soliloquy. 
‘* T see how it is! The poor boy has caught 
the fatal distemper. Once it gets into the 
system it rarely quits it till death. Poor 
lad! it would have been better for him, 
most likely, if he had remained on the hills 
and never come to Rome to be a model. 
Yet there is something in him I like; still, I 
rather take to him. He is very bright, and, 
like myself,seems to prefer drawing a donkey 
toaman. That head of our elder brother 
he sketched on the tomb was not bad 
either for a lad of his age, without any in- 
struction.” 

Then addressing himself to Antonio; 
**So you do the model, my young friend, do 
you! Would you like to do it for me now 
for an hour or so?” 

‘* Si, signore,” answered the boy. 

“Then,” pursued the painter, ‘‘I want 
you to stand there, before that bit of ruin, 
just as I saw you at first, drawing, with 
your dog at your feet.” 

** Ma signore,” responded Antonio, a look 


said 


| the meanwhile his habitual soliloquy. 





of awe gathering on his face; “it isa it rapidly, while still muttering to himself, 


sepulcher, you told me. I—I—” 

‘‘Never mind,” pursued the old artist. 
“*T will absolve you from all accusation of | 
profanation unless you disfigure the writing 
on the tomb.” 

Antonio, with some still lingering doubts, 
coaxed his dog to his feet, and assumed the | 
pose desired by the artist, who, seating | 
himself on his camp-stool and opening his 
portfolio, began to sketch; continuing in 


‘How charming!” he murmured; ‘‘ how 
well that sheepskin jacket with the sun 
upon it harmonizes with the late afternoon 
tints in the sky, and the greenish-blue of 
the little peasant’s coat sleeves and the pur- 
ple of his breeches with those hills there, 
where Frascati, Tusculum, and Rocca di 
Papa are beginning, as is all the Alban 
range, to put on the roseate mantle of sun- 
set. This bit of old tomb, too, with ivy 
hanging about it, comes in very effectively 
as a foreground; whilst the aqueducts and 
that flock of sheep, with the shepherd 
guarding them, make a capital middle dis- 
tance. I have painted worse subjects than 
this, and found admirers and ready pur- 
chasers for them. But things have changed 
now. I see very few visitors at my studio. 
Well, well! I don’t much care. Iam alone 
in the world, with no one to provide for but 
myself. What a perfect existence it would 
be to sit always as I am doing at present, 
looking upon such a scene as this and try- 
ing to transfer it to my canvas. Did not the 
thoughts of landlords, butchers, bakers, tax- 
gatherers, and tradespeople interpose to 
shadow this charming life of an artist, it 
might, indeed, be called ‘enviable.’ ‘Ay! 
there’s the rub.’” 

Accompanying his quotation with an 
energetic exclamation, the oid painter gave 
a sudden flourish with his right hand, and, 
sweeping the end of the brush over the 
dog’s head in his sketch, wiped it entirely 
out. Uttering two or three small Teutonic 
oaths, he repaired the damage and then 
went on with his reflections as if nothing 
had happened. 

‘* Yes, it is a great nuisance to be obliged 
to worry about the means for mere animal 
existence. Nevertheless, I would  cheer- 
fully accept this serious drawback, 
and feel there was still a balance of en- 
joyment left in my favor over those who 
have not my appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and my moderate ability to imitate 
them, were it not so hard to part with these 
little studies made with such a loving hand. 
And I must sell them or starve. Those 
Jews of dealers, too, give me a mere song 
for them, and sell them with a good profit. 
Well! no matter—no matter! it will be all 
the same a hundred years hence! I get 
enough for all my moderate wants, and that 
ought to satisfy me, and I must reflect that 
neither the dealer nor the purchaser has the 
happiness I have felt in making them—” 

Here his soliloquy again broke off. 

‘* Mein Gott! there is a snake chasing a 
poor little green lizard up the side of the 
ruin! Ah! ah! the dog has seen him and 
is after him! Per Bacco! he has caught 
the reptile by the tail—pulled him to the 
ground, and is shaking him like a good 
fellow. Bravo!” cried the artist, suspending 
his work in his enjoyment of the fun. The 
boy joined his dog in the complete destruc- 
tion of the reptile, then again fell into pose, 
and the artist, relighting his cigar, resumed 
his work and his meditations where they 
had been interrupted. 

‘*Yes, yes—it is a great nuisance this be- 
ing obliged to think so constantly of one’s 
material wants, and of finding the means to 
pay forthem! After all, though, why need 
I allow such disagreeable thoughts to oc- 
cupy me at a moment when I am so happy as 
at present, with this glorious picture of form, 
light, and color before me? Hang all other 
worries save those which belong to my art! 
They are enough in all conscience; and yet 
one of my greatest pleasures is trying to van- 
quish them. Painting is a strange mixture of 
love, delusion, and dissatisfaction, always 
hoping for success and never achieving it. 
Bother!” he ejaculated, putting his sketch 
further from his eyes, and partly closing 
them to see the general effect. ‘‘ Bother! 
that color in my fore and middle ground 
does not harmonize with the mountains at 
all. Ah! I see where the mistake is”; 
and, bending over his sketch, he improved 





| “Itis really wonderful how well that boy 


keeps his position. He has not stirred hand 
or foot for half an hour; the poor little beg- 
gar must be getting tired.” 

Working in silence and with great 
earnestness for some twenty minutes more, 
he then said: 

‘There, Antonio, that will do. You pose 
capitally, and here are a couple of francs 
for you, and absolution in full for standing 
so long over the dust of your celebrated an- 
cestors. I have done the sketch and you 
may take a look at it if you like, and tell 
me if my portrait of your dog is as good as 
that ass’s head you drew on the tablet 
there.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled as they rested on 
the masterly performance of the old Ger- 
man. 

“Oh! Signore!” he faltered timidly. 
“Quanto é bello! Ti cane é tale quale, auche 
il mio ritratto.” (Oh, sir! How beautiful it 
! Both the dog’s likeness and mine are 
perfect!) 

‘Well, my clever youngster, I am glad 
you approve of the sketch. Would you 
like to come and be my studio boy? If you 
would be honest and truthful I might, per- 
haps, teach you to draw an ass’s head much 
better than the one you have just been 
scrawling, and you shall now and then find 
me a sheep or a goat as a model to add to 
yourself and yourdog. Should you like it?” 

“Oh! yes, signore. If you will only tell 
me how I can learn to paint beautiful pic- 
tures like you and the other painters I will 
do anything. Only I must have a bit,of 
bread and a place to sleep in.” 

‘“That you must have, of course, my lad; 
and I will give you besides twelve francs a 
month for your clothes. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

““Oh yes, good signore, if only I may 
learn to paint a little!” 

‘“‘Ah me!” exclaimed the old painter, 
relapsing into his inveterate habit of talking 
to himself, ‘‘ the poor urchin has caught the 
malady beyond remedy. I caught it myself 
at school from another boy who drew 
horses on his books, instead of learning his 
lessons; and my father flogged me when I 
told him I wished to be a painter. And 
here I am still, a venerable victim to the 
bewitching and incurable delusion. Well, 
well! this boy, with his earnest nature and 
his passion for the vocation, may—who 
knows?—be more successful than I myself 
have been. At any rate, I will give him the 
chance.” 

Then addressing the lad: 

‘Well, Antonio, if you have made up 
your mind to come to me on the terms I 
propose, you may take my traps and return 
with me home.” 

So, as the purple on the Alban hills grew 
deeper and darker, and as the Campagna 
was putting on its evening mantle, Antonio, 
his dog, and the old painter returned to 
Rome together. 

It is to this little incident just recorded 
thatthe youthful Subiaco shepherd most 
probably owes his rise from a model to a 
painter. The eccentric German took a 
fancy to the boy, and, finding him honest, 
faithful, and useful, grew very fondof him; 
taught him the rudimentary principles of 
his art, and sent him to school, where he 
learned to read and write, and acquired 
history enough to know, at least, that he 
was descended from an_ illustrious race, 
and that over the name of one of them he 
had drawn the head of an ass. 

The boy’s intelligence showed itself more 
clearly every day. The uncivilized and 
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| mischievous propensities which had char- 





| acterized his earlier years, entirely disap- 


peared, and the prophecy of the friar, that 
either the galleys or a halter awaited him, 
lost its chance of fulfillment. His gratitude 
to the old painter who had given him a 
footing on the path his young heart craved 
to travel was genuine and loyal. 

The following Winter, Girolamo and his 
wife, Assunta, came to Rome to see their 
son; and although the former was strongly 
inclined to think that ‘“‘ Tonino” could 


do better as a model, and regretted above 
all the sous he might thus have put in his 
pocket, his wife, with a mother’s live and 
intuitive perception, saw that a chance, 
which did not open to all, was come to her 
Antonio, and persuaded her husband to 
return home and leave their boy in the 





hands of the old artist, who had taken so 
singular a fancy to him. They accordingly 
went back to Subiaco, and Antonio re- 
mained in the painter’s studio. 

Some years previous to this date, the 
German artist of whom we are writing, had 
occupied himself much with etching on 
copper, spending many hours of every 
night with his burin, under a strong con- 
centrated light, making fac similes of his 
drawings and studies from Nature. He be- 
came so fond of the occupation that he gave 
to it most of his time, and neglected his 
pencil. The prints from his plates were re- 
markable for original ability of execution 
and charming artistic force, and from 
their sale, small though it was, he realized 
enough to satisfy his very moderate and 
inexpensive habits, and even to lay by a 
few hundred francs for a wet day. His 
name, however, gradually faded away from 
the list of those painters best known and 
most sought for in Rome. In the mean- 
time, the invention of photography with its 
wonderful power of reproducing drawings, 
engravings, and even 
paintings, began seriously to interfere with 
the burin and graver, and the old German 
could no longer depend on the sale of his 
prints for his support. He found himself, 
after a while, compelled to return to his 
pencil, and, making his studies direct from 
Nature, sold them to the Roman picture- 
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dealers for the price they chose to give for 
them. It was little, indeed, he got; but 
that little enabled him to keep the wolf 
from the door, and he made no complaint 
to others, if to himself he did sometimes 
say: ‘It is hard.” 

Among the artist's other passions, subject 
always to that of art, was shooting. His gun 
and ammunition usually made part of his 
preparations when he went on excursions for 
the purpose of sketching and painting. 
These excursions would sometimes extend 
to Ostia, Porto d’Anzio, and the Pontine 
marshes, and even into the heart of the 
Abruzzi. When woodcock, snipe and 
ducks were not plentiful enough to satisfy 
his taste for sport, he would set to work, 
wherever he happened to be, and was sure 
to find materials for a fascinating study, 
ready to his hand. In fact, he generally 
brought home more delightful litle motives 
for pictures than wild fowl that he had 
slaughtered. for days and weeks at a time, 
he would thus absent himself from his 
studio, which consequently remained closed 
to those who sought admission. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that people ceased to 
‘“‘leok him up.” There had been a period, 
years before, when his studio had been 
visited by all the foreigners who came to 
Rome, and in a book which was found on his 
table after his death were to be seen the 
autographs of many of the most distin- 
guished men of Europe; among others, 
those of several crowned heads. The pic- 
tures of the rising artist had then found 
purchasers, and his brethren in the pro- 
fession had envied him the prospects which 
seemed opening before him. But his career 
had not answered to the expectations then 
formed. He had thrown away his chances 
of a brilliant future for what was dearer to 
him than either name or money—his love of 
liberty. Had he been offered the wealth of 
a millionaire he would have renounced it 
all, rather than give up the pleasure of being 
free to roam when and where he liked and 
gather into his portfolio, direct from Nature, 
those studies in which his soul delighted. 

In these excursions Antonio now accom- 
panied him. He carried for him his camp- 
stool, paint-box, and umbrella; and, as he 
held this last to shade his master’s head 
from the sun, he caught, as he saw him 
work, some of the ability of his marvelous 
execution and conception of harmonious 
relations. And the artist, who had come 
to regard the young peasant with nearly a 
parental interest, patiently explained to him 
the subtleties of light and color, and. the 
still more difficult management of local 
tints of objects in shadow—qualities sv 
hard for beginners to comprehend, teaching 
him how and where to look for them; and, 
when found and understood, how to repro- 
duce them on canvas or panel. 

Not to prolong the story of Antonio be- 
yond due limits I must hasten over many 
interesting details of his life during the 
time he was in the service of the aged 





German painter, and will only mention his 
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ever-increasing attachment and gratitude to 
the master who was teaching him the mys- 
teries of the art he so ardently longed to 
learn. To wash the brushes, clean the 
palette, black the shoes, brush the coat, go 
to market, and cook the simple food for 
that beloved master seemed to Antonio poor 
repayment for the precious knowledge he 
was acquiring. 

‘Oh!” said the grateful young peasant. 
‘*What I do for him is nothing in compari- 
son with what he is doing for me. Does he 
not share with me the little food he allows 
himself? Does he not give me lodging and 
clothes? And, far more than all the rest, is 
he not showing me how to become a paint- 
er? Ah! I shall never be able to repay him 
that—never, never!” 

The boy made rapid progress, and at 
seventeen, copied his master’s pictures with 
both accuracy and feeling; and soon after 
began to study from Nature with equal 
felicity. Now, when they made their ex- 
cursions to the Campagna, Antonio sat be- 
drawing and painting 
if with less force, at least 
with much of the spirit of his clever in- 
structor; but age began to tell upon the 
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side his ‘* padrone, 
the same scere 


old German. He found the roads longer 
and the hills steeper than they used to be. 
His excursions into the country became 
less frequent, and as he sat before his easel, 
touching up the few studies which he still 
had in his possession, having thought them 
too good to be sacrificed to the dealers, he 
talked more to himself than ever. He cared 
little for society. With one or two artists 
of his own land, nearly as peculiar as him- 
self, he might be seen every evening in an 
obscure osteria (a species of wine-shop and 
restaurant in one), near the Fontana di 
Treir, a place known only to a few needy 
students of art, where a better becfsteak 
and better wine could be had for fewer 
soldi than in any similar eating-house in 
Rome. There, incessantly smoking their 
pipes, and each sipping at intervals his 
mezta-foglietta of wine, brethren of 
a mutual and never-forgotten fatherland, 
would sit round a little wooden table in an 
isolated corner of this osteria con cucina, 
until the clock of San Andrea della Fratte 
warned them it was the hour to go home. 


these 


One night, as the old painter was returning 
to his united studio and lodging in the Via 
Margucetta, I saw him pause before the large 
show-window of a picture shop, which had 
recently been opened in the Piazza di 
Spagna. Talso stopped to take a look at 
so unusual a spectacle in the streets of the 
sombre old city. Within the shop the light 
of three gas jets, with the aid of powerful 
reflectors, was concentrated three 
paintings, enclosed in deep, black frames. 
These paintings were remarkable for their 
contrasts of light and shade, regardless of 
truthful gradation, and even more noticeable 
to an intelligent eye for their crude and 
false relations of color. Adjusting his 
glasses, so as to modify, if possible, the 
the fearful reflections and refractions; the 
German faced the glass for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, audibly: ‘* Well, well!” 
After a pause, he went on, in an under tone: 
‘‘These rubbishy things have light enough 
on their surface; but it is precious few 
luminous qualities they have within. Such 
a blaze of light as that would not benefit 
the work of a good master, while it gives a 
fictitious effect to these gaudy, unstudied 
performances. I can fancy the disappoint- 
ment of a purchaser of one of these pictures 
when he sees it on his own walls in the 
ordinary light of day. The sensationalists 
in painting, seem to ignore the merit of an 
internal lightin a picture. All the gas in the 
world will never replace the want of that.” 

And muttering other words, among 
which I could only distinguish ‘* humbug,” 
he turned his back upon the blinding show, 
and went his way. 

However just or unjust might be the 
opinion of the German, the kind of picture 
he so strongly anathematized was destined 
to interfere very much with the sale of his 
own quiet studies. The dealers were less 
eager to have them;—‘‘the forestiert 
{strangers} were looking for decorative 
pictures, set in the deepest black, or gilded, 
carved frames, with bright bits of color; 
nothing which in any way reminded them 
of the dingy old masters, but something that 
would not be extinguished by the white 
stucco and French paper of their walls.” 
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The old artist had now passed his seventy- 
second year. One morning he awoke, and 
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for painting which seemed so strong upon 


found his left arm paralyzed; but as his | 


right was still serviceable, he managed for 
another year to earn, even in his crippled 
condition, enough to support both himself 
and Antonio, who continued to do the work 
of a domestic for him, though he had now 
come to look upon the Subiaco youth as his 
son as well as pupil. 

Antonio, in the meanwhile, was becoming 
a student of no common ability. Already 
one of his pictures had been placed in the 
exhibition of ‘Del Popolo,” had been 
praised by many of the best artistsin Rome, 
and bought by a Russian princess of 
royal birth. But this success did not turn 
the head of the young man. It only made 
him more grateful if possible, and more 
attached tothe kind master who had taught 
him so much. The time had now arrived 
when that gratitude and love were destined 
to be put to a strong test. Without giving 
any previous warning of increasing weak- 
ness, his master’s eyes suddenly became 
almost totally blind. It was from Antonio 
himself, who had once been my model, 
that I learned what follows: 


‘* At first,” said he, ‘‘my dear old master 
made light of it. But when, after a time, 
there was no sign of amendment, the dis- 
tinguished oculist of Coblentz, who hap- 
pened to be in Rome, was called in to see 
him, and, after making a careful examina- 
tion, pronounced the case incurable. 
rible as was this verdict, the old man bore 
it with wonderful calmness. He said to 
me: ‘Well, well, my good Antonio, it 
Cannot be helped. At seventy years of age 
one must not be surprised that the eyes of a 
painter who has imposed so much upon 
them as I have done should decline further 
exertion in his service. I must say farewell 
to my idolized vocation; and, oh! how truly 
I have loved it none can tell! I can only 
hope now that death will soon put an end 
to my suffering, for this awful darkness is 
terrible. Oh! Antonio, it is too cruel to one 
whose sight was, I may say, the one only 
joy of his life!’—and here, as he spoke, the 
tears ran down his pale, thin cheeks. Tears 
would have fallen from your own eyes, 
signore, as they did from mine, had you 
seen the expression of despair and misery in 
his face at thatmoment. But he soon over- 
came the external expression of his sorrow, 
and with touching patience and resignation 
bowed his head to his fate. He seemed to 
understand (though he could not see me) how 
much I was suffering for him, and he con- 
cealed his own feelings as much as he could, 
that he might not give me pain. It grieves 
me to the to witness the effort he 
makes to bear with calmness the crushing 
blow that has fallen on him. Sometimes he 
gropes about the studio, until he finds his 
pencils and palette, his easel and a chair. 
He will then seat himself as he used to do 
at his work before he was sightless. Only 
a few days ago he placed himself before his 
easel, and said to me: ‘Antonio, please 
give me here that study I made of you and 
your dog the first time I saw you.’ I did 
so, and he passed his emaciated fingers over 
it. ‘Ah, yes!’ he said. ‘I feel distinctly 
the loaded touches of light here—upon the 
jacket, the dog, and the old bit of sepul- 
chral ruin. Ay; and here are the aque- 
ducts and the silvery gray of the middle 
distance; and here, higher up, the purple 
mountains and the glowing tints of coming 
sunset. As my hand passes over the can- 
vas I almost realize the scene. You will 
keep this sketch, Antonio, as an especial 
gift from me, to remind you of our first 
meeting on the Appian Way. It is six years 
ago now since that time. You were then 
(excuse my saying so, caro Antonio, ) a half- 
barbarous shepherd boy, with a pointed 
hat, with ribbons round it, and the moun- 
tain ciocce on your feet. You see { have not 
forgotten the donkey’s head which you had 
drawn upon the grave-stone of one of your 
renowned ancestors, nor the likeness of 
yourself and your plucky little dog. The 
picture will show you, when you are old 
(not finishing your career, I hope, like 
mine, In datkness), how you looked as 
a rustic, and will speak to you some- 
times, of your poor old master. It was a 
strange fancy that took me when I came 
across you that afternoon among the ruins 
of Roma Vecchia, to take you into my serv- 
ice and try to develop that boyish passion 
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you. And the result more than satisfies 
me that I was not mistaken in you. Linder- 
mann, who came to see me yesterday, told 
me that you bid fair to become one of the 
first living painters of animals and land- 
scapes. This, too, is my own opinion, if 
you persevere in the future as you have 
done with me.’ Much more he said, sig- 
nore, which showed his affection for me. 
My dear, kind master! How hard it is to 
see him, to whom sight was a treasure be- 
yond aJl others, thus stone-blind. But 
how uncomplainingly he bears his misfor- 
tune, the brave-hearted, noble old man. 1 
seldom leave him alone now; but busy my- 
self in the studio, making copies of his 
drawings, as well as hasty sketches of my 
own. For these I get enough from the 
dealers to pay our rent and give us food. 
He likes to sit near me when I paint, and 
sometimes talks to me of our art; but more 
frequently to himself about it. The other 
day I had been telling him of the increas- 
ing rage for the new school. Half an hour 
after, having become absorbed in my work, 
I had forgotten all about what I had said, 
when I heard him murmur to himself: 

“*Ah! yes. Itisso. Novelty and fash- 
ion will have their day, as they have ever 
had through all the history of art. Dear 
me! how many pictures, void of all true 
power, have I known sold for prices which 
Michael Angelo and the divine Raphael 
himself would have been too modest to ask 
for those stupendous creations that have 
been the admiration of centuries.’ 

‘Then in a few minutes his thoughts 
seemed to drift off into another channel, and 
he added: ; 

‘**Ave! Nature istoo hard for us! We flat- 
ter ourselves we have been felicitous in our 
imitation of her, and afterward find that 
our imitations have more or less of a thrice- 
told tale of conventionalism in them. We 
hear a great deal said about the ideal of art. 
From whence came this ideal? Some pre- 
tend it is an inspiration beyond the ordinary 
comprehension of mankind; and a lot of 
misty nonsense is talked about it. My own 
opinion is, that all of which it is composed 
may be found in Nature herself. To the 
Greeks she revealed an ideal upon which 
the artists have been teaching ever since. 
And of that so much-raved-of ideal, only 
one or two phrases seem to be fully 
understood; and, it is strange how the 
sculptors go on repeating them, until the 
classical type and the classical form have be- 
come almost a bore. Ah! Nature has yet 
secrets to impart to those who are worthy 
to be intrusted with them; her language 
and her sentiment are inexhaustible. Mere 
novelty may have its hour upon the stage, 
and will then be pushed off the boards to 
make room for something newer. But 
truth in art—that truth which links together 
the most interesting relations of Nature— 
will live on through all such changes, as the 
creations of the great poets, painters, and 
sculptors have done. But to myself, per- 
sonally, what matters it now what is doing, 
or what may be done in art, by coming gen- 
erations ? All that is left me is the memory 
of what I have seen. Beautiful visions still 
haunt my recollection, but the happiness 


of reproducing them is never again 
to be mine. O Antonio! is it so? 
Must it be so? Blind! Beyond all 


human aid, blind! Ah! what but wretch- 
edness remainsto me in life. I often feel— 
Heaven pardon me the thought—that it 
would have been more merciful if the blow 
which struck my left arm powerless, had 
also struck my heart and brain and laid me 
to rest forever. And yet I would not be 
ungrateful. No—no! I would not forget 
that, for more than fifty years, my vocation 
was a source of uninterrupted happiness to 
me, and that my pleasure in it has repaid 
me tenfold for any sacrifice I have made for 
it. My only regret with regard to it is, 
that I have done so little to bear witness to 
my worship of my art. Well—well! It 
may be that I also am among that deluded 
multitude who are called, but not chosen.’ 

“Tt is in this way that the dear old man 
will, at times, ramble onto himself; and not 
always about his art only, but often of lit- 
erature, too, and music; and frequently he 
recites passages from the great poets of his 
native land. But for the last few days he 
has been much more silent. He sits with 
his hands clasped upon his knees, and seems 











to be lost in melancholy thcughts. I fear 
this change forebodes no good. Oh! signore, 
I can find no words to tell you how it dis- 
tresses me to see him thus, and to have no 
power to help him! My poor, dear, kind 
old master!” 

Antonio’s foreboding proved true. Scarce- 
ly amonth elapsed from the time he con- 
fided to me his fears, when a second 
attack of paralysis set the blind artist free 
from all his suffering. No bells tolled 
for his death. No  black-edged cards 
asked people to his funeral. At the close 
of a cold, dreary afternoon in January, a 
few of us (we were not a dozen in all), fol- 
lowed him to his grave in the Protestant 
burying-ground, near the Aurelian wall. 
The sincerest mourner of that little num- 
ber was his servant, model, and pupil—An- 
tonio. It was he who placed the slab over 
the grave, to preserve the painter’s name 
and tell posterity of his genius; and it was 
he who shed the only tears and placed the 
only flowers upon the artist’s tomb. 

In the Russian princess, already men- 
tioned, Antonio found not only the purchas- 
er of his first picture, but also a friend and 
patroness. She became much interested in 
the young man, discerning in him great artis- 
tic promise, and advised him to see and study 
the present French and Belgian schools, 
offering to supply from her own purse 
the means for him to do so. Her generous 
proposition was gratefully accepted. After 
paying the expenses of his master’s burial, 
the young painter had still a small sum left 
from the sale of his picture, and, with this 
and a little more, which he realized by the 
sale also of his remaining sketches and 
studies, he had money enough in hand to 
enable his poor father and mother to ex- 
change their rude hut on the rocks fora 
more comfortable dwelling in the neighbor- 
hood, with their flock of sheep and goats 
increased fourfold. Assunta, who had al- 
ways had hopes of her wild, wayward boy’s 
final success, now sat in her new capanna, 
flinging her fuso and twisting her flaxen 
thread, while her thoughts dwelt proudly 
upon the promising future of her caro An- 
tonio; and Girolamo, his father, laid his 
pipes on the shelf and was never again seen 
in Rome playing them before the shrines of 
the Madonna or extending his dark hand to 
the forestiert for alms. 

The Benedictine monk who, eight years 
before, had told C—— and myself that he 
saw nothing in the future for that young 
‘‘imp of Satan” but a halter or the galleys, 
could scarcely credit his ears when he heard 
of his genius for painting and—what was 
still more surprising to him—of the good 
and noble qualities of his nature. It was 
difficult for the friar to recognize in him the 
same individual who, as a lad, had been the 
juvenile demon of the neighborhood. 

‘*Tf it is really he,” said the holy brother, 
‘why, I can only say that a miracle has 
been wrought, almost as great as when the 
rock which threatened the destruction of 
our sacred monastery, was stayed in its 
descent. Laudamus Deum!” 

The spots of blood on the rose leaves in 
the little garden of San Benedetto are as red 
as ever, and the roses themselves have blos- 
somed several springs, since Antonio paid 
his parting visit to his rustic home in the 
mountains. He went first to Belgium, 
where he studied diligently in its popular 
school of art, and made rapid progress in 
his profession. He then went to Paris, and 
at the time I am writing this short sketch of 
his early career, he is still living there. His 
tise into notice in that great capital has been 
singularly rapid. The first work he sent to 
the Salon attracted immediate attention 
and was sold, the third day after the exhi- 
bition opened, for a good price. The sub- 
ject was a landscape, with cattle, and it was 
executed, as a critic remarked, ‘‘ with ad- 
mirable skill and spirit, reminding him of 
their much lamented Trogou.” 

In referring to Parisian newspapers 
which speak of the two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Salon, I see Antonio’s name 
mentioned with particular praise, his pic- 
tures being ranked among some of the best 
of the season. 

I must here conclude this short and inter- 
esting biography. I am treading too close- 
ly upon incidents which belong to the pres- 
ent to make a recital of them proper, and 
I must, therefore, leave to some future 
chronicler the task of finishing the history 
of the shepherd boy of Subiaco, who was 
destined to become one of the distinguished 
painters of his time. 

One more remark, and I have done. It is 
this. I question whether his mother, the 
dark-skinned, loving peasant, Assunta, as 
she sits and twirls her spindle, is not more 
proud and happy in his fame and fortune 
than is her ‘‘caro figlio, Antonio,” himself. 

It is my owfi conviction that she is. 


New Yor«x Crrr. 
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Z evsonalities. 


Ir is said that comparatively few English 
journalists are to be found in the British House 
of Commons, The appointment of Mr, Napier- 
Broome to be Governor of Western Australia 
has, therefore, surprised every body. He started 
life as a sheep farmer, going out to New Zealand 
while quite a youth. He did very well at first, 
and did better still when he returned to England 
on a holiday visit and met and married Lady 
Barker. Bride and groom went back to New Zea- 
land; but shortly afterward disaster overtook 
them ; disease attacked their flocks and herds, 
and they returned to England with little else to 
bless themselves with than the clothes they wore 
and the manuscript of a book on the country. 
The book was published, and brought Lady 
Barker a little money anda good decal of fame. 
Bhe used thesinfluence brought her by the latter 
to such good purpose with Mr. Delane as to ob- 
tain for her husband an appointment on the 
staff of the London Times. He developed great 
aptitude for journalism, and was frequently sent 
about the country as special correspondent. His 
indefatigable wife finally procured him an official 
appointment at the Cape, whence he is translat- 
ed to Western Australia with gubernatorial 
dignity and emoluments. 


..A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
writes from England: ‘‘I am not at all surprised 
to hear of Mr. Gladstone’s illness. To begin 
with, he burns the candle at both ends. As 
Charles Dickens did, he works mentally until he 
brings on sleeplessness, and then engages in hard 
physical labor to win a night’s rest. Surely this 
must be a mistake in a man of fifty, not to speak 
of seventy-three! Moreover, Hawarden Castle is 
not a rejoiceful place in which to recuperate after 
atrociously long walks and eternal wood-chop- 
ping. In fine summer weather, not often to be 
had in that part of Wales, Hawarden is just en- 
durable, but when the rain pours down day after 
day it is simply detestable. In some respects 
Hawarden suits Mr. Gladstone; the church is 
handy, his son is minister, and he can attend 
early morning service before breakfast. Mr. 
Gladstone, as you are well aware, is a Ritualist of 
the highest class, and often takes the sacrament 
early, as Roman Catholics attend the mass. 
These advantages might, however, be secured in 
more convenient spots than the damp little 
corner of Wales the Premier chooses to inhabit.” 


.. The late Clesinger, the French sculptor, is 
described as having been a very gruff personage. 
He quarreled with everybody, including even 
his wife, who was the oniy daughter of George 
Sand. Yet the marriage was a genuine love- 
match, on the lady’s side at least, for George 
Sand has left on record in her correspondence 
how truly the heart of ‘‘la grande princesse,” as 
she called her daughter Solange, was touched by 
the ardent wooing of her rough suitor. But 
Clesinger was formerly a great favorite at the 
Imperial Court, despite his rudeness of manner. 
The Emperor on one occasion presented to him 
one of the magnificent carpets from the looms 
of the Les Gobelins. This the sculptor spread 
on the floor of his own studio, permitting the 
horses which frequently served as his models 
to trample over it and spoil it. On being re- 
monstrated with by a fellow artist, he replied 
haughtily : ‘‘ Nothing is too good for my models 
to use.” 

..The old taverns of London, so intimately 
associated with the lives and writings of many 
great Englishmen, have disappeared one after 
another, till few remain. One of them, however, 
called ‘* The Old Cheshire Cheese,” is still stand- 
ing in a narrow passage that leads out of Fleet 
street. This was a favorite resort of Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and their friends. Twenty years ago 
it was precisely in the same order and condition 
as in the days of the great lexicographer, and 
here thirty odd, or perhaps forty odd, years ago, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, Hood, and all that 
brilliant band used frequently to take their 
steaks and chops. 


..It is reported that Dr. Benson, the elect- 
Archbishop of Canterbury, recently had a long 
interview with General Booth, the leader of the 
Salvation Army, and expressed himself as being 
in sympathy with that organization. ‘Go on,” 
he said; ‘do all the good you can; get at the 
people. We rejoice, only we would like it to be 
done somehow or other in harmony and in unison 
with the Church of England.” 


..Rev. Dr. Nicholas Bjerring, pastor of the 
Greek chapel in New York, is about to enter the 
Presbytery of New York. The Russian govern- 
ment is about to close all its foreign chapels, and 
Dr. Bjerring, who has been for several years an 
American citizen, does not intend to return to 
his native land, although he has been offered an 
important position as teacher. 


..The Rev. George Allen, of Worcester, 
Mass,, who recently celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday, is the oldest maie citizen of Worcester, 
the oldest’clergyman in the state, and the only 
survivor of the class of 1813 in Yale College. 


.. Washington Irving was an intimate friend 


whom he regarded as without an equal as a 
writer on American historical subjects. 

..Mr. Anthony Trollope left an autobiog- | 
saphg, which his son inte nds to ony 


School and College. \ 


THe register of the Lehigh University, at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., has just been issued for 
1882—1883, This institution, as is well known, 
was founded in 1865, by the Hon. Asa Packer, 
through whose munificence it was immediately 
endowed with all educational facilities and 
established in financial independence. Besides | 
his original gift of $500,000 and 150 acres of land, 
Judge Packer, by his last will, secured to the 
university an endowment of $1,500,000, and to 
the University Library one of #500,000. The 
trustees were enabled, therefore, in 1871, to de- | 
clare tuition free in all branches and classes and 
to pupils from every part of the country and the 
world. That.this astonishing generosity is | 
being appreciated, we may infer from the fact that | 
the present Freshman class outnumbers that of 
last year by sixteen, and is nearly double that of 
two years ago. The total number of students at 
present is 187, of whom 80 are Freshmeu. 





.. The poet Whittier, in a recent letter to a 
friend, says, in speaking of Brown University : 
“‘T hope the time is not far distant when Brown 
University will be open to women. The tradi- 
tions of the noble old institution are all in favor 
of broad liberality and equality of rights and 
privileges. The state of my health, and the in- 
creasing weight of years, may prevent me from 
taking an active part in the matter ; but it would 
be a great satisfaction to give my voice in behalf 
of a measure which I feel certain would redound 
to the honor and materially promote the pros- 
perity of the college. Brown University cannot 
afford to hesitate much longer in a matter like 
this of simple justice. No one who has felt the 
pulse of public opinion can doubt that the time | 
has come when a liberal educational policy, irre- 
spective of sex, is not only a duty, 
sity. 


but a neces- 


.... The new method of squaring numbers, in- 
vented by Mr. Boas, of the Williams College 
freshman class, is as follows: Beginning at the 
left, multiply the double of each digit of the 
given number by the number represented by the 
preceding digits, and write each product under 
those already obtained, in such a way that its 
right-hand figure shall be two places to the right 
of the right-hand figure of the preceding prod- 
uct. Then square each digit successively, be- 
ginning at the right, and place the right-hand 
figure of the first result one place to the right 
of the right-hand figure of the last product be- 
fore obtained, and the right-hand figure of each 
succeeding square two places to the left of the 
right-hand figure of the preceding square. Add 
the columns together, and the result will be the 
required square. 

.-The Florida Agricultura] College has an 
income of $36,000; but, though a bnild- 


ing was erected several years ago, the in- | 


stitution is not in operation. This  build- 
ing is rapidly going to decay. Mr. W. H. Glea- 
son, who gave three thousand acres of land as a 
building fund, now urges the trustees to secure 
the amendment of the law so that the college be 
made a manual labor college for the benefit of 
the colored race. Before the war Congress gave 
Florida lands to establish two colleges, one in 
East and the other in West Florida. Colored 
students are excluded from these colleges. Mr, 
Gleason is of the opinion that those institutions 
should admit colored students, or the suggestion 
of a separate college for that race should be 
adopted. 


..Hope College, at Holland, Mich., the West- 


ern college of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, is | 


to be congratulated on its present outlook. It 
is now in the eighteenth year of its existence. 
Its debt of $30,000 was paid a year ago, and in 
June last $10,000 was added to the endowment 


fund. This is gradually increasing, and, as is | 


hoped, will soon place the institution on a self- 


supporting basis. There is at present a total at- | 


tendance of 108 students in the college, who will 
later constitute a source of ministerial supply 
for the Reformed Church. 


...- Professor Huxley has been appointed Sir 
Robert Rede’s lecturer at Cambridge, England, 
during the present year. The profeesor’s con- 
nection with Cambridge has recently become 
more close and authoritative from his selection 
as one of the non-resident electors to the pro- 
fessorships of anatomy and physiology. 


....The Faculty of Bowdoin College has expelled 
the five Sophomores recently suspended for hazing. 
Those members of the class who absented them- 
selves rather than fulfill the conditions required 
of them are petitioning to be allowed to return. 


.- The State University, of Iowa, has enrolled | 


thus far this year in its Law Department 116 stu- 
dents ; in its Medical Schools, 204; in its Dental 
School, 15; and in its four collegiate classes, 264. 
This gives a total attendance of 599 students. 





of the late Professor Greene, of Rhode Island, 


...-The recently issued annualj catalogue of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chi- 


| cago, DL, shows an attendance of 27 students, of 


| BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
| 


| Troubles, also for female weaknesses.—PHitip C. BaL- 


whom 11 are in the senior class. 


...Harmon 8. Babcock, '74, is appointed in- 
structor in logic at Brown University, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Professor Greene, 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wii J. Couesirm, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 








cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar, At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR |HE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, 1 com- 
meuced to feel better, and to-day I fee] better 
than for three years past. 

‘* I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


mo ee 


“ any ake ey ALL ELSE FAILS. Bog 
Best Cx + ya Tastes good. ° 
Dee tattne old druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine pms 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO N 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, A wens 

: Willspeedily over- 





healthy action. 
Ladies. i yocr srr, such cs pain 





jldneys, aid KE 








KIDNEY-WORT 


I have prescribed Kidney-Wort with very great success 
| im a score or more obstinate cases of Kidney and Liver 





Lov, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 
“My wife has been much benefited from the use of 
| Kidney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints," 
writes Rev. A. B. Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


=—LIVER == 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
stimulating the healthy secretion of 


inaction, 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. ty the cia, 
are * pated, Kidne 


y- 





“Tam a living advocate of the virtues of Kidney 
Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver disorder. 
It cured me."—Jno. D. NEVINS, Springfield, Ohio. 






FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


3 
No other dienaee in wo prevalent in this coun|@ 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever! re] 
puusies the celebrated Kidney-Wort as aic 
" ‘Whatever the cause, however o' « 
| case, this remedy will overcome it. : 
|  BILES THIS distressing com-|9 
® plaint is very apt to bels 

| complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
4 
it 


my tye te 
al of Piles even when 

land medicines have before failod. e 

Si 4% §@ If you have either of these troubles 





In female diseases it is very success/ul.”—Dr. Puiir ©. 


| 
| “ Constipanon, in all its forms, yields to Kidney. Wort. 
| Ba.ov, Monkton, Vt. Apr. —43. 

| 





“I could find no remedy for my kidney 
and rheumstiem,” writes Mr. A. B. Burr, of 
Mill, Florida, “until 4 was cured by Kidney-Wort.” 


t 





RHEUMATISM CURED! 


Rheumatic Sufferers, read this: 
Bone Athlophoros’? — 


and nothing else—is the mos 
covery of the eT. ieves an oures es inflammatory, 
ose ho have used it of its effects as most 
! 
as . BE of Washington, D. C., writing of ita 
nefiton & person who had suffered from. inflamma- 
Mi years, says: “I consider 
Athlophoros a wonderful medicine, indeed; and it 
wiley. Wha. known bit of the « the land.” 
4 


says: “TI consi er 
gare y rheuma' t cured me 
when all other reaeaties _ eo 


ey L “I took y 
medicine as directed, we” one en am C of rheamne. 

m; in fact, it has done more than that. I am now 65 
rears old was getting quite stift in in the joints and 
imbs ; but now Tam as clear of stiffness as I ever was 
in my ‘Wife 

Rev. E. N. Reelye, agent of the Bees | of Charitios, 
New Haven, Con 
ane eured my wife, Bn the “doctors =e afford no 
relief. When she took the first dose, she could scarcely 
move in bed. One bottle al her entirely. 

We could add a column of wongerral © toatimonials. 
Ww site to any of the following nat named pe: 

Rev. 8, R. Dennen, D.D. wa Consregational, New 
Haven, Cons. Hon, H. ©, sy Denison, Iowa, Hon, 

Sperr postmaster New Haven, Conn. ;. 

Enders, Presiden ted States Bauk, Hartford Conn. 
John A, Ric oe he "6 le Yale National Bank, N 
Haven, Conn. A. H. Brummell, proprietor of hoe 
mell's Couch Drops, New York Oi Ki 

ATHLOPHOROs—Searles'’s Great Rheumatic Cure will 
be sent by express on receipt of price, $1 per bottle; 
or six for #5. ADDRESS 


R. N. SEARLES, Proprietor, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
N. B.—MeEnriow THs Papen. 


FOR LADIES. 


Haw %o. 
fallible ton i 








Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 





The making of this beautiful and ornamental LACK 
is one 7 mn et 0p ay and fascinating oocupations 
tor LAD HE BOUR_ BROTHERS CO. are 

e on! WF turers az FLAX THREADS specially 
be Fe for this wor 

For Sale by the — ipal Wholesale and Retail Fency 
=< Dry Goods Dealers throughout the United States, 

Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 26 cents. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Vranciaco, 


Mines aa latest 
“THE RETRY 
FROM INKERMANY” 


Engraved by Davey, 
Just ready, 





“The Evening Ryan” 
Etching by Waltner. 


Charles IX Signing the Order for 
the Massacre St. Bartholomew, 


®Hwapy. va 


August Mth, 1572, and other new engravings. 


NEW ETCHINGS, NEW FRENCH 
PLATE MIRRORS, 


PAINTINGS at MODERATE PRICES. 


NEW CABINET FRAMES 
In exquisite taste, 


WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES 
Reduced to close out. 
ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


Neo. 816 Chestnut t., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 2d ot. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
Pye ey 8 lara oy ene Sy 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 





Exposure, incident to lumbering, caused Mr, Burr's 
disorders. 


from the country will have the best attention. 
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farm and Gann, 


The Agricultural Fditor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


DOUBLE CROPPING OF VEGE- 
TABLES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 


It is an unwise policy to allow the farm-garden to 
grow up to weeds after the early crops are removed 
or when they are out of season ; and yct we have 
known many a farmer to do this very thing, for- 
getting, apparently, that such a thing as raising 
two crops on the same land in the same season 
Not only does he lose the use of his 
Jand for the balance of the season following the 
removal of the first crop, but it becomes, as we 


ix possible. 


have just remarked, the seed-bed of various and 
There are also many people 
living near our great cities, where land 1s very 
dear, who own or rent but a small garden 
“patch” and their object is to get as much from 
it as they can. How shall they do it? 

Asa first crop every one will plant certain 
varictics of carly peas, beans, corn, lettuce, 
spinach, potatoes, etc. We will presume that 
the garden is divided off into several sections, on 


annoying weeds, 


which early vegetables have been sown, About 
June ist to 15th remove from the plot where 
early peas have been growing all the vines, 


even though they may still bear some pods. 
be dry and hard; but will be 
just what the pigs will like to pick over. 
second crop here, plant out some cucumbers. It 
will be well to have plants, previously 
started in a cold frame, ready to set out, or the 
seeds may be planted, which will soon begin to 
grow as the soil is warm. If desirable, turnips 
may be sown among the cucumbers, which will 
be ready to occupy the land when the cucumber 
vines are through bearing. 

In the plot where early beans were planted 
sweet corn or squashes may follow. Squashes 
may be planted at the same time as the beans, so 
that when the latter are removed the former will 
have possession of the ground. It is not neces- 
sary to wait until the last pod has turned yellow 
and hard before planting the sweet corn, The 
land is worth much more for something else, In 
the plot where early sweet corn for table use has 
grown plant wax beans, The corn will be out of 
the way in time for the beans to grow and ma- 
ture. Where lettuce, or radish, or spinach has 
been growing, plant cucumbers for pickles, or 
transplant thereto the celery. Celery can be suc- 
cessfully grown between rows of early cabbage, 
planted in rows about five feet apart, or it may 
follow early peas, beans, lettuce, and the like. 
Celery will, as a general rule, be planted out early 


These will mostly 
As a 


some 


in July. 

In the early potato plot pursue the following 
course. When digging for daily use select hills 
ten or twelve feet apart, and after the potatoes 
are removed therefrom make a mellow hill and 
plant Hubbard squashes, If planted in June 
they will mature, When the vines-begin to grow 
rapidly, bury the main vine a little below the 
aurface of the ground, at a point two or three 
fect distant from the hill, then if the “rubs” 
kill the main vine at the root, as they often do, 
the new roots thrown out at this point will 
sustain the vine. The squash Brows rapidly and 
the vines will ne¢ d to be trained until the potatoes 
are all dug. 

Some tw 
pulled, set out among them some late tomatoes ; 


sufficient time to ripen before 
early beets are 


o or three weeks before the onions are 


will have 
When the 
xis among them, and 80 produce 


these 
frost. 
some radish see 


sown, scatter 


two crops. 

All that is necessary for a gardener to know 
about ‘double-c ropping” is to be acquainted 
with the time for planting and of maturity of 
different vegetab les and their habit of growth. 
The same order in all cases could not be well 
preserved, nor is it necessary. All the 
catalogues are full of information as to the 
season for planting various vegetables, and a 

gardener of but little experience will know how 
to accommodate means to ends. 

We wish to call attention briefly to another 
important matter rabout gardening, which many 
do not consider viz., rotation of crops. All 
know that the same kind of crops cannot be 
grown on the same land, one year after another, 
without serious deterioration, unless, perhaps 
on especially enric hed soils, in the case of onions, 
Rotation is not so necessary, however, where two 
crops of different requirements as to growth 
are taken from the land each season. However, 
the following general directions laid down by 
a well-known horticulturist may be safely fol- 
lowed : 

1. All crops grown .for headg should be suc- 
ceeded by crops grown for roots or bulbs. As, 
for instance, let beets, carrots, turnips, etc., fol- 
low cabbage, cauliflower, and the like. 

2. Those plants which occupy the ground for 
a number of years, like rhubarb, and asparagus, 
should be followed by annuals, 


seed 


— 


T H E 





INDEPENDENT 





| elements of soil are necessary for plant growth 
| in both cases, and consequently the soil has no 
chance to recuperate. The above is in answer 
toa query of a correspondent for information 
on double-cropping. 
oo 


RURAL TOPICS. 
| Tue “Big Bob” is a new ind very promising 
| variety of strawberry. It is said to be very pro- 
lific, and its fruit large and fine-flavored. 


. It is said that more wheat has been turned 
into flour this season than ever before, and less 
shipped in bulk to eastern and foreign porta. 


...We want no better sign of a good farmer 
than that he prizes manure, and believes in re- 
turning to the soil something like an equivalent 
for what is removed, The secret of good farm- 
ing lies in making the land produce the best pos- 
sible results without deterioration. 


.. Here is a hint for potato-growers. A man 
used one quart of sawdust in each hill of po- 
toes in one plot and none in another. The saw- 
dust hills yielded nearly twice as much as the 
others and the tubers were larger and smoother. 


. Rotation in the garden is as necessary as 
im the field. Different kinds of vegetables re- 
quire different kinds of food. While manuring 
will help much, it is in every way desirable to 
reverse the order of planting every year. Better 
crops will result, 


.. We see it stated that the amount paid for 
imported cattle during the year 1881 was $3,675,- 
500, For 1882 it is estimated that the amount 
will not fall below $5,000,000. 


. Sometimes horsemen are at a loss to know 
just what feed is good for a horse soon after he 
has been driven on the road rather briskly, 
Let them stir a quart of oatmeal in a pail of 
water and give that. It will refresh him and 
prepare the stomach for more solid food. 


..All cattle that are being fattened this 
Winter need to be kept warm and to have the 
greatest possible amount of rest. Indeed, this is 
true also of milch cows, as well. Too violent 
exercise causes a too rapid decomposition of fat— 
a thing to be guarded against. Cattle that stand 
shivering with cold half the time cannot get fat 
or produce much milk. 


--In planting an orchard, thoroughly plow 
and pulverize the whole field and work manure 
into the soil as for agrain crop. It can hardly be 
too rich; only avoid putting the manure in con- 
tact with the roots of the trees. Set the trees 
about as deep as they grew in the nursery rows ; 
many die out from too deep setting. Fill alk the 
interstices of the roots with fine soil and tramp it 
down carefully around them. It is better to 
mulch heavily than to water frequently in dry 
weather. 


..As arule, red apples sell much the best in 
market, hence we find the Baldwins in most 
common demand. While this apple is a good 
keeper, its quality, every one knows, is inferior 
to many varieties that might be named, How- 
ever, our orchard should consist largely of Bald- 
win trees 

_ 


QUESTION DRAWER. 

J. M. P.—What heeed of fowls do you con- 
sider best adapted to egg and meat production 
for a farmer’s use ? 

Ans.—For a general purpose fowl, we should 
recommend Plymouth Rock. 

8. E. F,—I have a cow that gives curdled milk 
once ina while. How shall I treat her ? 

Ans,—This may be caused by congestion of 
the udder, or by a disordered condition of the 
blood, Give the cow eight ounces of Epsom salts 
and then one ounce of saltpetre once a day for a 
week, 

P. G.—I have some fruit trees that have been 
‘*barked” by rabbits. How shall I prevent their 
repeating the injury? 

Ans,—Shut up the rabbits, or apply a wash of 
whale oil soap and lime to the trees. This has 
proved an effectual remedy, as the mixture is 
distasteful to the rabbits. Or wrap some strips 
of canvas around the tree-trunks. 








8. Successive plants should not be of the same 
family. ‘The reason is that nearly the same 





' the “happy itean” is best 


H. A. K.—What kind of soil does the cabbage 
require, and when should the seed be sown? 

Ans.—A sandy loam is best. Avoid low, wet 
ground. Sow the seeds in hot beds in February 
or March and transplant to the open ground 
when it becomes sufficiently warm and settled. 
You cannot get the soil toorich nor too welj 
pulverized. Cabbages are strong feeders and re-~ 
quire a rich bed, 

O. M. 8.—What is Alfalfa? Have seen, it 
highly recommended as pasture for hogs, 

Ans,—It ia a kind. of clover; but does not 
prove-profitable. in all localities, Good reports. 
come from California. and Kansas concerning,it, 


Ans,—--Opinions,, differ widely, Some.say,,100 


pounds to .the:sqysre: foot, some.800, Perhaps | 


LARGE YIELD oF CORN. 


I RECEIVED your estivtinn inquiring about my man- 
ner of cultivation as regards the crop of corn I 
raised. 

For fertilizers I used 44 loads of sea-manure 
carted from the beach, which I plowed under 
the sod, then I used 4 cords barn-manure, which 
I put into the hill. The sea-manure I was two 
days carting with two single-horse teams, mak- 


ing the expense $14. The 4 cords of barn-man- 


ure and applying I value at $3, The land has 
been laid down to grass for 5 years. I manure it 
heavily every year with kelp and rock-mud, carted 
from the beaches. The corn was planted in hills ; 
the rows were 3!¢ feet apart one way and 8 feet the 
other, The corn was planted the 6th day of June, 
and was cultivated twice—the first time the first 
day of July and the second time the 24th day of 
July—and it was hoed that week and every weed 
pulled up, the thermometer ranging from 93 
to 95 every day in the week. {used a Planet, 
Jr., horse-hoe to cultivate with. The first time 
I took off the hoe-shares and put on the culti- 
vators, The second time I used the hoeing at- 
tachment. I would say for the Planet, Jr., that 
it does its work as much better than other culti- 
vators as the plows of the present day do over 
the old woodens ones used by former generations, 
The stalks were left standing until the corn was 
ripe, and then cut up and shocked. The corn 
was ripe in 100 days from planting; but last 
Fall we had avery bad year to dry corn and 
make the fodder, so that I had to let the whole 
stand longer than I otherwise would. The 
amount of fodder should have read 330 Ibs. on 
the 4 rods, instead of 130, making 13,200 lbs. to 
the acre, same place. The value of corn-fodder 
at one-half the price of English hay I think it 
is worth as much ton for ton, if not more, for 
certainly the value of fodder is its produc- 
tion and the profits in cows is in the amount 
of butter and milk which they will pro- 
duce, and corn-fodder-will make more and 
richer milk than English hay will, therefore, I 
consider it more valuable. The farmers here at 
the seashore have the advantage over others in 
being able to obtain sea-manure. At a small 
cost thereby they can raise their crops ata less 
cost than those living away from the shore and 
not being able to obtain it. Dr. Loring sent 
some corn to one of my neighbors to plant ; but 
he did not care to try it and gave it to me. I 
planted it, and next week, after I have it husked, 
I will send you the product of it. There were 
two kinds—one the Montgomery, the other the 
Queen of the Prairie. It did well, but not as 
well as mine, I don’t think. I have sent a sam- 
ple of my corn to be exhibited at the farmers’ 
club at Marshfield to-day that is better than the 
sample sent you. 

I always stock my corn, as it makes better fod- 
der, and can be cut as soon as the corn begins to 
glaze over, thereby making the fodder greener 
and as sweet as nice rowen. 

E. E. Exvims, in ‘‘ Ploughman,” 
COHASSET (Mass.), 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE > 


gives strength where there bas been exhaus- 
tion and Siee > Giee: in place of of gue: way. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequaled asa Wall Finish. It 
ns a fine, durabie, and handsome job. It is 
tconemical aud can be applied by any one, If not 
for wore iit pets bo elim wn § os Lt .s 
ir : 

RTE PAINE COMPANT. Benton ae and Chicago 
for sample Card and ‘Testimonials. 





LY DIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMFOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrheea, Irregular and Palnfui Men- 
struation, Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Womb, Flooding, PROLAPSUS UTERI, ctc. 


I~ fre Iocaltl- 


0 Spt Liadllean 


init effect pagant to the taste, efiic contens ea immediate 
a ve crea’ e ~ n pregnan 
Pastas USEIT AND pumecanne IT FREELY, 


ALL WEAKWessxs of the wt nore: wt bs ns 
of either cy exit is second to no r that haa ever 
the public; and for al all diseases of the 
Room efor the Re it Remedy tn the Vorid, 


LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLeoD PURIFIER 
Humors 


Blood, at the same time ‘te 
thesystem. As marveilousin 





eae drgrengt to to 
results ns the Gomiound. 
the 
matt pent 
sent receipt, yee fh peas em of aoe or peas pase 
freely — 


Wised cater Arznaay Ly Raa 








bcc Li ), 1883.) 


RARE L LILIES 
~From Japan and California — 


Per doz. 





Lilium Auratum, Golden siaiioes Lily = 
Colymbianum, Bright Orange 


ity. 
Coridion, Small Yellow Clusier 


P Medeoloides, Scarlet Japan Lily. 
Excelsum, Nankeen Yellow Lily 
nge-Red ‘ 


S ee Dotted Ora 


a 2 Bt ee wo wo 
Se sf s& sete 








*,* Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap- 
plication, 


J, M. THORBURN &°CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 


COLLECTION OF 


agp every desirable novelty o 


season, fully described in their 


of EVERY THING 


Peter lhondarsoa & 2 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 


ORTH DAKOTA, 


Free Lands! Good Crops! 
The Bismarck Land District 
the Largest in the World 


BISMARCK and the Missouri Slope. 


advantages, chances for investment in city property or 
farm lands, 











we secretary ot 
Dakota. 


IF YOU HAVE A = YoU NEED 





FARM & GARD 


GARDENIA EOWS/T 





845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
fcriptive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Flower and Vecerasis 
eceds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages 
mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Cxtra Early, aon ery pe (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
ryt by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
AUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 


edt prank Wonder,” send tous aud get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 
icon Wonder, 

Prices.—Half pint pocksce, 26 cents; pint, 45 cents; quart, 
£9; by mail, poxt-pai 

Our Novelty Baath cee full particulars of all the leading nov- 
cities, mailed fre: 


B. K. DLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay natted New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 


This wire contains six times as many by pe. 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is 

cient against small as against large aninais. tt will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized aiter it is nishod, v’ ch 
adds greatly to its strength and durability is wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by letters — and no in 
fringement upon any other patent 

_AMERIC AN FENCING CO., 284 West oth St.N. Y. 


are the best brilliant- 
ii ilustrated fcolerdl pte Pp platen. tell. 


ing ho w them, 
honest i deat riptone. fa fair prices, 
beantifal and useful F 


posted. 3. BS ETT, “Litto Ailvers x. J. 
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for 1883 _is an 
Colored Pilates o 
more than 


legant Boo 
Flowers an 
1,000 Ii! 
lowers, Plants, and Vegetables, and ng Uiections for 


of 150 
ustrations 
growing, is 


Holiday 
office adi Ww 
postage pai This is nota 


printed in both Foe ish and German. 
wa |, order seed: uct the 10 centa, 
Vick’s Seeds co the Best in the 
Ty FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get an 
VIOK’s 
6 Colored Plates, 500 Engrav. 
covers, $1.00 in elegant cloth. 


enous 


4, - 

and will 

uarter of " 
f 


sravinges. Price, J year; 
Specimen Numbers se nt for 10 
25 cents 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, 


Copi 
; 8 trial 


e 


Pages, 


Vegetables, an 
of th 


e choicest 


Senter. 
and post- 


a 


cost. 
you after- 


yorld! 


grow them. 
SLOWER AND Mn ay ay pe 175 pages. 

rW cts.,in p 
rman or Eng 


Ms 1CK’s ILLUSTRATED Mowry GAZINE, 22 pages, 
a Colored Plate i exety ery num many fine 


er 


es for 5. 


copies for 


N.Y. 


Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 






bo boy iby years old can oaw logs fast and e 
Portaye, Mich rite SAW muc : I 


LIGH nN 
, MONAROH LGR ING 8 A 
le nethe for family stove-wood, and 


ting, it is peerless and unrivaled. 
ef labor «un Y Sante! 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
Bewion on paper. A 

W CO., 163 NRandvlph Street, 








| sorts 


Chicago, 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test T 


asy. Mut. FS 
leased with 


sawed off @ 
Woah into suitable 


of log-cut 


et YON, ARC i LIGHTNING 


Ghoicest Foods 


IN THE WORLD. 


American |sece ani 
Breakfast 





ing money. 
} 


all bulls, 


cockle and impurities re- 
moved. Steam cooked and 
desiccated. Patented. Pre 
pared,as wanted, for the 
table,in ten minutes. Sav- 
Saving fel. 


Saving time. Saving 
[uaste. Saving health. 
Easy to digest, being thor 
e oughly cooked. Beware of 
imitations. 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B. C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C, BARLEY FOOD. A. B. C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for ae oy 
Pososs reduced. For sale by all groc 


A. B.C. only. THE CEREALS 


Office, 83 MURR 


CARDEN SEE 





eres. 
M’F’G CO., 
AY ST., New York, 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


or Money Refunded. 
Seeda for the Children’s Garden at % per cen 


my Catalogue for 1883, with directions 
FREE TO ALL. Address 


or 


THE aINSH EVER-BLOOMIN 








ow DINCEE & CONARD CO 
Towers, 








Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, 


t. Discount 


If you or the Children want Séeds, please send for 


cultivation, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rocwester, 


= Bs 


& CONARD co’s 


| ROSES 


establishment mi: k 
of ROSES. Me Ua ia 
i icone fat — 
— we safely. porta 
es, 

fore 13 aE or ree 519 for Bas g choice, aitiabela. 
75 for’ $10; 100for $13: 5 ics Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every order. EW CUIDE, @ complete 
Treatise on the Rose.70 elegantly illustrated—freetoall. 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


FATRBANKS’ 


STAMWDARD 


SCALE 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway New York. 


ACME? city errr, 





The * AOMEY cuionte the soil to t 


eler. and to the Curtl 
We double rows 
mS, the peculiar 
mmense cutt 
Se ay } ~t ns of crus meee nga 
off the ground, nt ape tii pu yaaa 


Creq bepu bist 


af the cling 








are pe 

sence @ 

up a. s is especkally adap fod o tee 
sod and hard arrows utterly fail, 


} works 4— + 3 ah light soil, and is the only Harrow 

os Cues x that cats, @ver the entire surface 
| of the 

Highly com mended by welentifie and practical 

Farmers, many of Whom pronounce it to be the most 

aeaatte recent improvement Farm Machinery, 
whil 

All agree that ‘The judicious use of an im a 
like the ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crus’ 
Leveler, in the preparation of the Soll, before plant 
ing, will increase t yield from Five to Ten Dollars 


! 

| per Acre. 

FAIR PLAY. 

} If your dealer does not keep the ** ACME”? for 
sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by 
covuran You that he hes something Letters but FA Be 

ISF OURSEL F by ordering one ON TRIAL, 

We A send it on trial, and, if it does not sult, you 

may send it back, we paying Yeturn freight charges. 

We don’t ask fer money or note unti!] after you have 

| tried it on your own farm. 


| Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
| ‘Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

| @ NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Office. MILLINGTON, 
HARRISBURG, PA ew | Jersey. 


N.B.--Pamphiet entitled “TrLLacE is Maye RE” 
will also be sent to parties who name this pap 








TABLISHED 1 
JACKSON BROTH ERS, 
(Successors to GEORGE 
New York State Drain Filey Works, 
Works and Main Office on Third Avs “ae 
Office 94 Grand St., ALBANY, N.Y. 





Round, omy one and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in ~ 4 the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, on —— mand, at prices that we will 
defy any other rties to undersell us. All Tile de 
livered on board of cars or boat in this city free of 
charg =>. thee ok ey on application and prac 
tical drainers furp regu 

Having put in new and improved machinery, we a 
this season makinga very 5 or er Roand Tike. 
fact, they far excel any o 
fore and at greatly reduced prices. 
taken First yy nis wherever exhibited, Also 

DRAIN TILE MAC MINES 
for sale. Address SKBON BROS. 
Please mention Paper.) 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


wits 








RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

is no Paint manufactured equa) to it. 

aes et d economical, 
ry 


It is 


Factor 





FARMERS, When You cal. Purchase a wie Tero 


of guaranteed saliike for $25 per ton, is it nota useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 


asked for many other Phosphates ? 











Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops. We offer you 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


RICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 
Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturars, Philadelphia, 





is a success 








- 


ne Tr 


establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to 
to refill the the 


rom 











ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED - THE.» 


— Dairy te te 


anon gay Should Use Re Other, | 





“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homeq im 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA 


a Intending bc to cane, oe farms duri ries the 

hing Spring Gregt Na west shi not 

ral 0 "So infooes esitives of advantages offered 
y the 


NORTHERN PAOIFIO RAILROAD 


for the Minnesota, D — s les comrany ‘s tends along its 





lines in Min 
The Mortnera ce —. _—— sa » 
which FAiaz 
H 
Oreot 
WE OF are RAL KR Dea 
Now else Yr Es in Lae rr to 
COLD) ASA 
xu Es. and MINE 
L ante LA BUSINESS MEN, - frou RISTS. | 


CROPS are large and sure; STOCK-R ISING 
occupation; there are READY MA 
KETS, GOOD BUSINESS * OPPORTU NITIES, a 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 


oc 
along eon ine of the Northern Pacific Ra road in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the 


best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 


ee on tie 10 
the ‘inest or thera Bectie Grarina LANIE, wade are 
may 


offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms 0 
ment 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000, 
@ acres awaiting settlement, 
In MONTANA there are §,000,000 acres ready 
for comes ~ - 
THE NORTHERN “Pguab. COUNTRY hag NO 
For detafled informa 
address the 





n On all points -app'y at or 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
Ne. 285 Broadway, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bene Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New — Office, 159 Front Street, 


‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
—— as Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 





> Rarvete, an 


ie mont 
Durable of me for Barns, Build 
Fences. a 


TION. 


ind and of lon: nod 
Ess FIR, together mg a ea 
LES FREE, tog 

nm ous disease, to an —— sh, 








su 


see eee et ange m= the, morse 
ia 

iteend Two BO 
ATISE + 
addyptes, DK.T. A 6 


waive ae 
+16 Pourl Bt, N. ¥, 











BELLS. 


C linton ‘i. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bec. Founprers, 
Thor, N. Y., manufacture a superior suaiity of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be 

7c Ogues sent free to parties nee ding bells. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tux INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., pateniees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
The cover bas “Tue Ixperpenpent”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be de 
livered at our office ontbe receipt.of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the reeeipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usnal 
price is $1.50. Acut of the File or Binder is 


given below : 


year. 


like a handsome volume. 



















$0 far, that should it ¢ otherwise, I 

“_ gratis. My collection of “gerabld te: 
ost extersive to be found in any American 

and of i Tomi 





THE INDEPENDEN’: 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 








be sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READIN 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 
o. Sheet, 26x36 
The Saxe, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 


OF THE EMANCIPA- 
Size 





by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H, 
} Ritchie, the Engraver... ........... . 20 00 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Bbwn, DOMED. 00. 6c cccvccceccccescevdhonscovgesse 200 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. HL. 
Ritchie, the Engraver, ..........s.scceeeeeeee - 1500 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Sise, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

| EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Bio, BORD. .... coecediceccrcduvcccdedsdedvedo6eos 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 ae, 16x20 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN," 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound tn Cloth. 
GED PACS. Pubes, oo. ceesge cxanccebedeccgectes, 077 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.. 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enc josed, to » be acldresse to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Mndependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF “Su BSC RIPTION, 





52 Numbers (postage free).... 83 00 
26 (6 mos.) ) (postage free) 150 
138 bad (8 mos.), 75 
4 (RemmOMEM), =e veccscoccess 35 
2 bad (2 weeks), * 20 
1 Number (1 week), 10 
One subscription two years... ............665 5 00 
One subscription with one New aut scriber, in 

one remittance 500 
One subscription with two new > aubsc ibe re, in 

one remittance . a 7 0e@ 
One subscription three years. . 700 


One subscription with three NEw subscrit ore, 


in one remittance sents S50 
One subscription four years,,...... 6.66.66 60ee s 50 
One subscription with four srw aubac ribers, in 

one remittance. , Scocchds 10 00 
One subserfption five years. . -1000 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 

ably with one remittance, 

Beginning Januery let, 1882, Tue InDErEKNDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upen Application. 


te” MGke all remittances payable to the order af 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


[2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Expreas Money Orders, if 
When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reotisterep Letren, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection againat losses by mail, and all Postmastera 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80, 


No names entered on the subscription books with 


possible. 


| out the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of thelr subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow addrens label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew twoor three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toss of nurbers may 
occur, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper i# a suMcient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Keeeipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions pre indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp ts received 
the receipt will be pent by mail, 

Mensers. SAMPRON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in a a to receive subscriptions 


and Pre ne sements, THE INDEPENDEN 
P.-0, Box eons. Row York Cc ty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OrTueR first-class “publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 

KATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 2@@ lines to the column.) 
Ontinery A %. th Paged Suen Messer 


5 LL ae ee 
‘ simentons “month),.70e. 
| a (three months 5c. |1 


24 . 
se * “ )60e, 15a 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





at 
(twelve “ (twelve “ 


Ong DOLLAR PER AGATE 

™ RACH TIMB, 

..-TWO DOLLARG PER AGATE 
i se eo. Be ee 





251 Breadway, New York Clty. 








The worst features 
about dangerous 
soaps is the. damage 
done before their ir- 
jurious effects are de 
tected. The injury 
done to clothing by 
the use of poor soap 
is often greater than 
the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says, the Ivory Soap 
is pure. His state- 
ment should be suffi- 
cient guarantee for 
you to have only the 
Ivory Soap used ii 
your family. 


CALIGRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE, 





For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Architects, 
AND ALL WRITERS, 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as Operators, easily ob- 
tained by such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 


must come to it, as employers are demanding it more 
and more, 

FREE TRIAL 
fora fortnight upon deposit of $10 which will be re- 


funded at the end of two weeks, ales receipt of the 
machine in good condition with all express charges 
paid. For further particulars 


BEALE & BELO SHER, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


pratt Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers lrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & (0,, Dorchester, Mass. 
I. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77 Wows 234 Street, New York 





nic Temple), 
TILES of all “descriptions or Floors, Walls, 
 Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration 
generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 
Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in dail A. re, editors, 
tors, lawyers, 
merchants, etc.. Sepd Scoen' 
stamp for ‘elegantly illustrated pM 
salons to 
TRE PE M'F’G CO., 
597 Wash St., Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO erees 
ite, = te asa W. SE BLUS we been full: 
an sees a ee Pee oar 


TANITEESS 














WHEELS and 
CRINDING MACHINES 





f3¥ 








can produce, 


Locus, with clegant 
qc} yaried styles, sent 
He !] applicants. 


WALL PAPER, 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papera, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng- 
lish decorative artists. 

Wewill supply you all you need at bottom prices, 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & C0., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 120 Wont 294 Street, New York. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic bBo Garden 

Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, ion Curbs, Youd 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Works FounDED Im 1882. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ItausTRaTED Cart . 











1883. 


[February 15, 








PAYING INVESTMENT 


THE KE Vy BLAND 


| yah Depart 


OFFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF ITS 
EFERRED TRRASURY STOCK, PAR VALUE, 810, 


hte 4 PER SHARE. 
GONTINUE TO ADVANCE AT 
FRE NT INTERVALS. until sto ed. 
will be sold NO FABTER wvelop- 
rent of Lipa mam TyAIR AND 


HONEST DIVID 


ONE DOLLAR | PER SHARE 


is Guaranteed and Secured, to be 


Paid in Dividends 


within Three Years. 

It is full paid and can never be assessed. 
A Dividend of Ten Cents per Share was 
paid January 25th, and another like 
Dividend will be paid on or 
before July, 1883. 

Secure this Steck before the next Advance in 
Price, April ist, 1883, to $2.00 per Share. 


Correspondence as to all classes of investments 
PROMPTLY ANSWERED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Gevernment Bonds Bought and Sold. 
Railroad and other Corporation Securities Negotiated. 
For Prospectus, with full particulars, apply to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, 


FINANCIAL AGENT, 
48 Cengress Street, Bosten, Mass. 


ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. =» 


1ee% ‘A120], 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished 

eore ‘aenta 

"yng 14mg € *ON 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO,, 


Parle, Church 


Sudburv 


and Lodge Furniture, 


treet. Besten, Mass. 











Newbie 








Danvhoctvrers of Artistic Grates and Fenders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel,and Tile: [fit mo omen haepoons. 




















the manufacturers. 
conceivable thing for ta 
ING and HOL 


—— o 
y manufacture ever. 
ARTICLES, tor WED 


Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MOBE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
33 notes. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviable reputation this Company has gained 
lit d workmanship has created a demand for ** D 
cmeectation of the mat EVERY ARTICLE is warran 


for the beaut a ae tk igi of their designs and 
ogee the highest 
rt! to the best in the world. 


use onde a countless variety of beautiful FANCY 


DAY PRESENT 
ble Dealers will be furnished with an Tiustrated Catalogue upon Application. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. ?7O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 
FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHII.DREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Sen4 for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
The Autophone Oo,, Ithaca, N, Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 











PAINT YOUR HODSES WWOTH MATIOMAL MIXED PALIT. 


oized ready Sor tymmodinte wee and cos be coptaed L ok wy 

over 20 pare | Sad he Zatiguan Mined od Paint be 

for estimating the quantity of Paint d Pe Garde how By ourf 

VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST.,. N. ¥. 


“In 
Faint the best. It covers my and Tome 
wing handsome shades, and a 
ooun true by odareninn 








THE NEW 





On the American and European Plan, 


BUFEAL.O, N. YX. 


: HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 
Also Proprictors Clarenden Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











BUTLER'S. 
SAFES 


TROY FIRE, 


REBRUARE 3d AND 4th, 1883. 





H. BUTLER, 21 B:; way, N. Y.: 
wwe have taken the ks, apere, and money from 
ae ie 6 tel whic’! rough the fire of the 
d fin bing in ron condition, 
O'CONNOR & CALLOPY. 


w. As BUTLER, 291 Broadwe: wer: 

Our books and papers, which passed through the fire 
that destroyed our uilding, were found in & vgmy satis. 
factory condition when the safe was ree Ek NOX 


* Agents Insurance of North America. 








STILL ANOTHER: 


Troy, N. Y., February 7th, 1888. 
W. H. BUTLER, Fea. 

Deak Sir: We ha boday, taken the No, 82 Safe of 
your make from the ‘ruins of the a Building, and 
upon ing it. found the books and papers in ‘ect 
cond x. HOEX 





We Bz thet ioe f AVERILL PAINT has neseel te to » 
2 tiate pt h —--5 Sis 
su a 8 nD rr 

ried as cop: t has been in us en. 


PB a iain ib Sov Nenta 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 

SILK. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


PP tga tag Powerts t Pofectere 
owerfe Bofteat, 


th 
Sikecwace and aire Ligne oe 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
tlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galler- 

. Theatres, Depots, etc, New and elc« 

. Send sizeof room. Get 


ral discount 
to churches and the t: 
I, P. FRINK, 551 "Pearl St., N.Y, 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! 
PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


ost perfect and economical Laundry Blue 
“THERE'S MONEY IN IT.” 23 






















———— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA 
THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. _ Location in the coun- 
sg mine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. 

 R., aaacnally healthful and remarkably free 

le associations. Buildi mgs situates in 

t beauthfal park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
in an_Astrenomical O Ofeeryatery the a 
near Phtiadsip ria, and in a well-appo' inted Chem 
ical Laboratory Carefully selected Libre ary of 
14,000 vols. Whose Ives students have 
access. Lim tea numbers ¥ each student under 
direct personal influence S professors. Next Half 
Year begins 9th month (Segt.) 1. For ciponiass. 
etc. apply to PRoF. TH ., Prefec 
Hav RD COLLEGE Post OFFICE, | ae 


2 ts, ~ ,, SHORT-HAND 
Dx \S° INSTRUCTION | 
ial. an F c Riscopienof the Womens 


free, Address THOR Bree T3Gs, SOLOS CO” 
ress 
Patale MY. coat White Building 











ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER. 
Now in its ist Year. New Buildings. SS 
oe mye Crs & rses, 
conf mpert lor accom Oh ang Ap 
+X complete. 1. THEO. HYATT, President. 








TRAVEL. 


EUROPE!!! 


sek: loare. How Tes York, April 
an sang 
ay yee Fourtos tickee f oa in in- 
iraerendces Wessee 
jist, with M 4 full parti 
ey 
K & 80 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEH LINE. 
NEW iy 











AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO. General Agents, 
Ne. 58 Breadway, New Yerk. 


Bn 











“Tue Inperenpent” Press, 91 ap 98 Ross Srarrt 





————— 


